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CHAPTER  I. 


It  seemed  a  received  opinion  that,  as 
the  vulgar  part  of  the  world  express  it, 
"  nothing  would  do,"  but  that  Hartley  Wood- 
ward and  Sydney  Cleveland  must  marry. 
How  they  were  to  bring  it  about,  was  a 
matter  quite  left  to  themselves.  It  might 
come  as  naturally,  as  that  he  would  ever 
creep  round  to  the  vacant  chair  by  her  side 
— as  at  a  distance  their  eyes  would  meet — 
or  as  their  walks,  rides,  and  drives,  to  a 
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surety  brought  them  together.  They  had 
worked  up,  through  rubs  and  crosses,  to  this 
state  of  things.  "  The  course  of  true  love 
never  did  run  smooth."  The  course  of  no 
love  ever  did  run  smooth! — ^with  its  first 
dart,  peace  is  gone.  To  say  what  comes  in  its 
place,  is  the  purport  of  the  present  story. 

Sir  Frederic  Cleveland  was  a  man  well 
known  in  Devon,  the'  county  in  which  he 
lived;  but  his  character  was  canvassed 
much  more  for  what  he  did  not  do,  than  it 
was  for  what  he  did  do,  to  render  himself 
worthy  of  popularity.  It  was  the  wonder 
of  every  one  that  he  was  not  in  Parliament : 
that  he  should  have  paid  the  fine  in  prefer- 
ence to  accepting  the  office  of  High  Sheriff: 
that  with*  so  many  poachers  about,  making 
his  woods  their  own,  he  should  not  qualify 
himself  to  have  a  slap  at  them  as  a  magis- 
trate: that  he  should  not  have  mourned 
more  for  the  eariy  loss  of  an  amiable  wife : 
and  that  he  should  not,  long  ere  the  usual 
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time  of  widowhood  had  passed,  have  taken 
to  himself  another  partner,  from  the  very- 
worthy  stock  of  suitable  ladies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  if  not  for  himself  (for  there  was 
nothing  but  nots  where  the  worthy  baronet 
was  concerned)  yet,  as  it  was  said,  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  his  son  and  daughter  in 
something  of  better  order. 

But  Sir  Frederic  Cleveland  saw  no  ne- 
cessity for  any  of  these  things — they  never 
entered  his  mind.  He  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  taking  a  stall  in  a  crowded  street, 
or  of  proflFering  about  his  pies,  all  hot,  to 
the  best  bidder,  as  of  troubling  himself  with 
even  the  remotest  idea  of  the  urgency  of 
such  affairs.  The  quiet  life  he  lived  was  to 
him,  here  below,  his  only  chance  of  bliss ;  to 
enter  upon  that  of  business  and  thought,  a 
foretaste  of  the  inevitable  doom  of  sinners. 

^th  these  feelings,  nothing  could  be 
more  conducive  to  their  comfort  and  en- 
couragement than  the  abode  in  which  his 
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high  birth  had  placed  him.  It  was  spacious 
and  ancient;  a  precious  jewel  set  in  its 
own  bright  glades ;  sheltered  by  its  deep 
woods ;  and  by  the  aid  of  its  imposing  ma- 
jesty, helping  him  so  well  to  frown  oflF  all 
intruders.  And  the  world,  though  confess- 
edly very  enterprising  where  there  is  any 
thing  to  be  gained,  is  nevertheless  to  be 
daimted  at  last.  *  It  gave  him  up,'  as  it  ex- 
pressed it ;  and,  to  shew  its  displeasure,  left 
him  to  himself.  It  was  the  very  thing  he 
desired :  and  though  it  was  never  intended 
the  result  should  be  taken  so  resignedly,  or 
that  he  should  smile  as  he  passed  his  neigh- 
bours the  same  as  before,  yet  they  had  no 
alternative  left,  and  no  other  mode  of  vent- 
ing their  spleen  than  in  keeping  an  angry 
look-out,  and  in  passing  uncharitable  ani- 
madversions on  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  he  brought  up  his  children. 

And  in  this  there  was  enough  to  occupy 
them.     Yes,  Miss  Cleveland  had  actually 
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been  seen,  perched  with  her  brother,  between 
the  noble  branches  of  the  large  spreading 
trees  that  overhung  the  paling  of  the  park  : 
yes,   high  in  the  air  there  she  had  stood! 
And  what  had  she  done?    Why,  giggled  in 
just  as  unseemly  a  manner  as  her  brother  as 
they  passed :  and  when  they  had  looked  up 
again,  merely  to  be  sure  that  it  was  she, 
oh  monstrous!   she  had  kissed  her  hand; 
that  is — ^for  it  was  necessary  to  be  perspi- 
cuous in  relating  so  heinous  a  crime — she 
had  put  her  hand  to  her  brother's  mouth, 
as  her  arm  encircled  his  neck;  and  therefore 
though  he  had  kissed  the  hand,  the  enormity 
was  the  same;  and  Sir  Frederic  and  his 
single  life  were  very  much  to  blame  on 
account  of  it.    It  was  high  time  that  Miss 
Cleveland  should  be  at  school,  or  else  have 
a  governess  at  home ;  and  then  they  went 
to  work  to  decide,  whether  Sir  Frederic  was 
of  a  safe  age  to  admit  of  a  resident  gover« 
ness  with  propriety. 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  with  all  this 
tittle-tattle  and  system  of  espionage  going 
on  without,  that  Sir  Frederic  should  have 
kept  himself  ensconced  within  his  own  do- 
main; neither  was  it  surprising  that  the 
whole  sense  of  the  thing  should  be  misun- 
derstood ;  and  that  long  and  abstruse  views 
were  given  of  the  case,  in  this  strict  line 
of  demarcation  kept  up  between  himself  and 
his  neighbours,  that  never  entered  into  his 
conception.  The  real  fact  was,  that  Sir 
Frederic  was  one  of  those  idle  beings — or  as 
he  would  have  himself  expressed  it,  con- 
tented mortals — ^who  expect  to  be  let  alone 
by  the  worid,  in  return  for  the  little  inter- 
course they  wish  to  keep  up  with  it: — all 
was  a  trouble  to  him  but  the  usual  routine 
of  his  daily  life.  If  by  chance  in  the  warmth 
of  an  unguarded  moment  he  made  an  en- 
gagement with  a  friend,  he  would  awake  out 
of  spirits  and  depressed  the  next  morning — 
ask  himself  what  calamity  was  about  to  befal 
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him?  and  then  recollect  it  was  merely  that 
he  had  promised  to  go  out  to  dinner.  With 
no  one  near  him,  either  to  persuade  or  to  - 
control,  the  most  natural  course  to  fall 
into  was,  after  feeling  disconcerted  by  the 
necessity  for  the  day,  to  cause  an  excuse  to 
appear  instead  of  himself  at  the  six  o'clock 
dinner.  So  his  friends  set  him  down  as  a  sa- 
vage— ^the  taming  him  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion— ^the  chance  of  seeing  him  a  lost  hope ; 
and  declared  that  a  man  like  Sir  Frederic 
Cleveland  must  have  some  very  good  reason 
for  not  entering  into  the  pleasures  of  that 
society,  which  his  neighbours  were  still  some- 
what obsequiously  ready  to  propose  to  him. 

But  Sir  Frederic  knew  not  what  they  said ; 
and  had  he  done  so,  neither  would  he  have 
cared,  nor  changed,  with  the  knowledge,  one 
of  his  general  resolutions.  He  loved  to  be 
alone ;  to  walk  in,  and  to  walk  out,  secure 
from  the  worry  of  having  to  give  an  account 
of  himself;  to  let  time  take  its  course,  and  not 
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to  have  to  say  "good-day"  nor  "good-night" 
to  any  one :  no  day  could  be  good — all  nights 
must  be  bad,  with  such  a  tax  as  this  charged 
upon  them.  He  loved  his  children  dearly ; 
but  it  was  a  tenderness  that  contented  itself 
with  seeing  them  at  a  distance.  He  would 
watch  them  as  they  chased  each  other  down 
the  smooth  slopes,  or  as  they  followed  their 
hoops  along  the  broad  terraced  walks : — this 
was  his  idea  of  what  children  ought  to 
be.  "  As  you  strengthen  the  body,  so  you 
strengthen  the  mind,"  he  would  say,  and 
then  confess  he  saw  not  the  necessity  of  so 
very  much  learning.  Thus  his  children  spent 
their  early  years,  unmolested  by  any  tuition 
whatever. 

The  first  day  of  real  sorrow  that  Sydney 
ever  knew,  was  her  separation  from  her 
brother — this  play-mate — ^this  tender  friend 
— ^this  kind  and  blithe  companion.  Why 
could  she  not  go  to  school  too  ?  Why  in- 
deed !  for  all  the  servants  agreed  that  she 
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would  be  best  able  to  bear  all  the  roughs 
and  the  crosses.  And  who  would  Compton 
now  have  to  step  forth  and  to  take  his 
part,  and  so  willingly  to  bear  the  blame 
when  his  courage,  under  merited  reproof, 
should  quite  fail  him?  Oh,  it  was  too 
shocking  to  think  of — ^there  would  be  no 
one.  And  she — ^what  could  she  do  without 
him  ?     Nothing. 

Yet  whilst  their  tender  hearts  were  thus 
being  rent  in  twain,  no  one  thought  to  pity 
Sydney  or  the  boy,  further  than  that  he 
was  leaving  his  home  ;  for  this  alone  their 
83rmpathy  was  shewn,  and  his  pockets  stuffed 
with  half-crowns,  whilst,  with  six  long 
months  before  him,  he  was  told  that  the 
holida3rs  would  soon  come.  In  nothing  is 
time  measured  so  differently  as  by  the 
young  and  by  the  old  ;  and  Sydney,  sob- 
bing forth  that  six  months  would  never  end, 
was  hurried,  as  the  carriage  drove  from  the 
door,  to   divert  her  mind  by  the  help  of 
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cake  and  the  choicest  preserves,  in  the 
house-keeper's  room.  Much  to  the  disa^mfi- 
ture  of  others,  and  to  the  sui'prise  of  herself, 
this  mode  of  administering  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased failed  in  its  effect.  She  felt  her  grief, 
but  she  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
she  could  not  eat?  it  seemed  to  her  as 
shocking  as  the  rest ;  and  with  mixed  emo- 
tions of  anger  and  regret,  she  said,  more 
bitterly  than  before,  it  was  a  shame  to  take 
her  brother  from  her! 

The  next  day  it  was  sad  to  see  her  visit 
their  favourite  haunts — to  watch  her  trying 
to  resume  her  morning  sports  ;  but  all 
would  not  do.  She  wondered  what  there 
ever  could  have  been  in  the  game  of  hoop  ? 
The  most  stupid  thing  in  the  world !  She 
tried  the  swing.  There  was  no  one  to  take 
it  in  turn  ! — What  could  have  made  her  so 
anxious  to  swing  when  Compton  was  at 
home?  Now,  how  willing  she  would  be  to 
give  it  up  to  him  !     But  no ;  Compton  was 
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gone,  and  there  was   no  ready  hand — ^no 
joyous  laugh,   to    help    her   along.      How 
frightfully  silent  it  all  seemed!     She  looked 
round  ;   and   for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
paused  to  think.     It  was  no  pleasant   oc- 
cupation ;    and   she   touched    the    ground 
with    her   little   foot,    and    sat    dejectedly 
swinging  backwards   and  forwards,  lost  in 
doleful  regrets  and  sorrowing  recollections- 
Had  Sir  Frederic  reprehended  the  manner 
in  which  his  daughter  had  heretofore  passed 
her  days,  he  could  not  have  put  a  stop  to  these 
lawless  proceedings  better  than  by  separating 
her  from  her  brother ;  but  it  was  upon  no 
consideration  of  this  kind  that  he  had  acted. 
Ease  was  his   delight ;   and  there  was  no 
ease  in  being  pestered  by  his  steward  every 
time  they  met  to  settle  the  accoimts,  and 
told,  that  if  he   meant  to  make    Master 
Compton  a  real  gentleman,  it  was  high  time 
"  hur  should   be   zent  zum'er."    But  Sir 
Frederic  assured  him  in  a  pettish  and  com- 
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plaining  tone,  that  he  detested  schools: 
knowing  all  that  could  be  taught,  he  thought 
it  so  easy  for  people  to  teach  themselves. 

"  Then  a  bit  of  an  isher  at  home?'  ad- 
vised the  steward. 

"  A  tutor !  a  Syntax  in  the  house?  Good 
gracious!*'  this  was  ten  thousand  times 
worse.  So  he  returned  to  the  lesser  evil ; 
and  his  son  was  sent  to  Eton. 

And  as  Sir  Frederic  would  now  take 
his  walks,  Sydney,  the  little  forlorn  thing — 
this  creature  parted  from  her  mate — would 
dog  his  heels  ;  and  with  no  notice  taken, 
or  displeasure  shewn,  nearer  and  nearer 
she  approached  ;  so  near,  that  one  day  the 
gate  he  had  to  pass  was  opened  by  her 
8un-bumt  hand. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  ;  and  Sir  Fre- 
deric patted  the  curls  upon  her  head  as  he 
went  through  ;  and  as  she  left  the  open 
gate  to  swing  itself  back,  it  seemed  as  natu- 
ral to  put  her  hand  in  his,  as  it  would  have 
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been  to  have  walked  side-by-side  with  her 
brother.  She  did  so  ;  and  from  that  day 
an  intimacy  sprung  up  between  the  father 
and  his  daughter. 

But  he  was,  in  his  ways,  little  suited  to 
a  child.  He  could  not  comprehend  himself; 
it  would  therefore  have  been  strange  if  so 
ignorant  a  girl  had  better  understood  him. 
But  what  he  was,  mattered  not,  so  that 
there  was  no  denial  given  to  her  being  with 
him  ;  and  though  it  was  a  long  day  still  to 
pass,  it  was  just  better  to  her  than  remain- 
ing alone.  Admitted  to  Sir  Frederic's  room, 
there  was  the  tick-tick  of  the  pendule,  the 
scrape  of  the  pen — ^the  rustle  of  the  paper — 
the  flutter  of  the  leaves  of  his  book :  all  this 
was  liveliness,  comparatively  speaking,  to 
the  forlorn  look  of  the  room  in  which  Comp- 
ton  and  herself  had  been  used  to  sit.  She 
had  not  yet  got  over  the  pang  of  seeing  the 
two  hoops,  the  two  skipping  ropes,  the  two 
bats  ;  she  wondered  why  she  felt  so  sick — 
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sick  at  heart,  whenever  she  looked  at  them ! 
She  tried  to  question  the  matter.  The 
more  she  thought,  the  worse  she  felt ;  and 
there  was  no  one  near  to  help  her  to  an 
explanation. 

She  was,  however,  now  to  be  seen  day 
after  day  in  the  large  library  with  her 
father,  seated  in  the  cheerful  window  at 
the  sunny  end  of  the  room,  whilst  he  and 
his  desk,  his  papers  and  his  books,  were  en- 
sconced in  a  snug  corner  at  the  other.  And 
in  the  view  without,  the  leaves  were  begin- 
ning to  fall,  and  there  was  a  sharpness  in 
the  air  that  made  a  cheerful  feeling  spring 
to  her  heart ;  and  the  apples  in  the  orchards 
were  on  the  ground ;  and  she  remembered 
how  merrily  at  this  season  she  had  been 
wont  with  her  brother  to  pick  them  up, 
making  it  a  holiday  time,  and  calling  it 
their  vintage.  But  no,  not  now  :  all  was 
changed !  there  they  might  lie,  for  what  she 
cared,  even  red  and  tempting  as  they  looked : 
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Corapton  was  away;  so  she  could  neither 
pick  them  up,  uor  eat  apples  now.  And  then 
the  fifth  of  November — and  "  the  Pope^^  as 
they  persist  in  calling  the  effigy  in  Devon — 
oh,  how  they  had  toiled  together  in  heaping 
up  a  bon-fire  for  the  occasion !  She  wished 
that  she  could  tell  Compton  all  she  felt  and 
remembered.  She  breathed  upon  the  large 
pane  of  glass,  and  to  try  her  powers,  scrib- 
bled a  C,  an  S,  and  then  again  a  C.  If 
she  could  but  merely  send  him  these  letters ! 
The  next  day  she  had  recourse  to  her  pencil 
and  her  paper. 

*'  Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid.'* 

And  when  the  servant  came  to  collect  the 
letters  for  the  post,  hers  was  timidly  pre- 
sented. 

But  it  would  not  do.  The  servant  first 
looked  at  the  roughness  of  the  folded  paper 
she  had  given  him,  and  then  at  Sir  Frederic. 
Sir  Frederic  took  it,  and  first  rested  his 
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eyes  on  the  tumbled  sheet,  and  then  inqui- 
ringly on  his  daughter. 

Could  she  not  write  ? 

No :  she  had  done  her  best. 

How  strange  !  He  thought  all  children 
could  write  ? 

She  shook  her  head. 

He  looked  at  her  from  top  to  toe:  and 
to  his  mind  no  remedy  but  Eton  pre- 
sented itself. 

"  Ah,  well !''  he  said,  and  sighed  a  bitter 
sigh.  Sydney  stood  with  downcast  look, 
and  asked  him  if  he  were  angry? 

He  replied,  no;  anger  was  a  mistaken 
term  to  use  ;  he  could  not  say  he  was  an- 
gry ;  but  he  must  confess,  he  would  have 
been  better  pleased  had  she  not  written  so 
disgracefiil  a  hand,  or  been  bom  to  any- 
thing rather  than  petticoats. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

With  Sydney,  all  thoughts  of  what  she 
had  done  wrong —  and  she  had  no  very  clear 
insight  into  what  this  really  was — ^passed 
away  from  her  mind  as  soon  as  the  post 
bag,  and  with  it  her  disappointment,  had 
taken  its  departure;  but  not  so  with 
Sir  Frederic;  her  pothooks  and  hangers 
haunted  him  all  the  day ;  in  spite  of  his 
own  fidr  up  and  down  strokes,  th^  danced 
upon  his  paper,  and  sat  like  a  night-mare  on 
his  chest  all  night.  There  was  something 
in  them  humiliating  to  his  own  proper  dig- 
nity, and  which  made  him  ashamed.  Not 
so  much  that  his  daughter  could  not  write, 
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but  that  if  she  chose  to  attempt  the  thing, 
she  could  not  accomplish  it  better.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  a  few  excuses  and  apo- 
logies, even  to  himself;  and  to  rest  them 
upon  the  idea  that  she  was  yet  very  young, 
he  cast  a  stealthy  sort  of  glance  to  the 
spot  where  she  sat,  which  as  usual  was  at 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  in  the  centre 
of  the  large  bay  window.  She  had  her  arm 
round  the  neck  of  a  favourite  greyhound, 
who  from  without  was  resting  his  paws  on 
the  siU ;  and  there  was  something  so  pecu- 
liarly plaintive  in  her  attitude  and  manner, 
that  it  struck  oddly  on  Sir  Frederick's 
heart;  and  in  rather  an  abrupt  tone  he 
asked  her,  if  she  had  no  better  way  to 
occupy  and  amuse  herself,  than  in  spoil- 
ing an  idle  dog  ? 

She  had  nothing  else  to  spoil,  she  said, 
until  Compton  was  returned. 

"  But  you  can  read  ?  " 

"  Can  I ! "  was  the  laconic  reply ;  and  it 
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was  uttered  with  that  intonation  of  the 
voice,  which  left  it  as  much  a  question  as  an 
answer. 

Whatever  it  was,  it  gave  a  shake  to  the 
cahn  in  which  the  life  of  Sir  Frederic  was 
passed.  He  had  been  pleased  to  consider, 
that  in  himself  he  had  both  wisdom  and 
talent  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  whole 
house ;  and  that  if  his  daughter  wanted  any 
small  change  of  the  kind,  she  had  merely  to 
come  to  him  for  it.  There  was  something 
undaunted,  yet  reproachful,  in  her  reply  to 
his,  as  he  considered,  casual  remark  of  the 
moment ;  and  there  was  the  frown  of  ill-used 
genius  on  her  brow :  but  she  continued  to 
caress  the  dog  with  a  steady  self-possession 
in  her  manner,  that  left  it  difficult  to  Sir 
Frederic  to  know  what  to  say  next.  He 
had,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  the  feeling 
that  he  was  not  alone,  and  it  was  something 
irksome  to  him.  But  he  set  briskly  to  his 
book;  and  he  compressed  his  lips,  as  he 
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tasted  the  beauties  of  his  favourite  autfior. 
He  made  notes  ;  he  rustled  the  sheets  of  his 
paper ;  but  there  was  a  silence  around  that 
did  not  suit  with  his  humour ;  and  he  again 
glanced  towards  his  child. 

The  dog  had  crept  so  far  in  over  the  sill 
of  the  window,  that  he  was  partly  in  her 
lap ;  her  arm  still  encircled  his  neck ;  her 
cheek  rested  on  his  head ;  and  they  were 
both  asleep  together. 

"  Umph !  "  was  the  prolonged  sound  that 
vibrated  through  the  room,  as  Sir  Frederic 
attentively  regarded  her.  He  had  the  day 
to  himself,  for  she  slept  on,  and  slept  soundly. 
And  the  sun  was  shining  brightly ;  and  it 
seemed  strange  to  him  that  a  child  should 
sit  there,  and  not  seek  amusement  in  the 
gay  glades  of  the  park ;  and  then  he  ques- 
tioned the  attraction  that  kept  her  near  him. 
Was  it  his  society  ?  the  "  umph ''  soimded 
louder — longer  than  before.  He  might  be 
a  very  agreeable  companion,  he  confessed, 
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when  he  desired  so  to  be ;  but  he  could  not 
accuse  himself  of  ever  indulging  in  this 
talent  for  his  daughter's  amusement.  Then 
what  did  the  child  want  ?  At  present  she 
wanted  nothing :  there  was  peace  and  calm 
m  the  regular  way  in  which  she  drew  her 
breath. 

Yet  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience 
kept  knocking  at  his  heart;  and  a  word 
was  whispered  there  that  troubled  his  re- 
pose. And  he  repeated  the  word  aloud ; 
and  he  said,  "  Neglected !  it  is  plain  enough 
the  child  is  neglected:  and  it  is  for  this  we 
pay  our  servants,  and  feed  them,  and  house 
them ;  and  every  thing  is  neglected  !  " 

But  here  the  word  was  jostled  by  another, 
which  rose  up,  and  seemed  to  stick  in  his 
throat;  for  there  was  a  neatness  in  his 
daughter's  whole  appearance  that  taunted 
hiiTi  with  injustice;  and  though  he  conti- 
nued to  press  the  word  "  neglected'*  through 
his  teeth,  it  was  evident  that  in  all  respects. 
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wish  his  daughter  to  understand — one  item 
under  the  other,  just  as  he  would  have  jotted 
down  a  list  of  goods  to  be  brought  him 
firom  the  next  market  town.  "Reading. 
Writing.  Arithmetic."  And  then  there 
was  a  bracket  enclosing  the  three,  with, 
"A  little  of  these  will  go  a  great  way/' 
tacked  on  as  a  memorandum  against  it. 

Then  came  "  Music."  And  this  word 
was  scratched  through  with  a  pen  ;  and  "  A 
song  sometimes,"  substituted  instead  of  it. 
Then  "  Needlework ;"  this  stood  as  it  was 
first  written  ;  with  merely  the  note,  "  And 
plenty  of  it,"  written  in  large  decided  letters 
by  the  side  of  it. 

**  Dancing  "  was  left  even  in  uncertainty 
to  the  end :  put  down ;  taken  out ;  and 
again  put  down  ;  then  "  To  be  considered 
ofi"  written  against  it.  This  was  also 
scratched  through,  and  the  words  entered, 
"  Dancing — ^romping  in  stiff  stays."     And 
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then  all  was  again  blotted  out,  and  it  re- 
mained, "  Certainly  no  dancing." 

The  child  slept  soundly  whilst  this  pro- 
gramme was  being  drawn  up  in  her  favour  ; 
and  there  was  time  to  add  more.  The 
word  "  Religion,"  was  entered.  The  remark 
against  it,  "  The  catechism  very  well ;  all 
the  rest  in  due  season."  And  having  done 
so  much,  he  threw  himself  back  into  his 
chair,  and  his  thoughts  began  to  question 
and  answer  themselves  in  a  manner  that 
was  his  usual  and  peculiar  mode  of  settling 
perplexing  matters.  He  could  always  cal- 
culate to  a  fraction  the  best  mode  of  saving 
trouble ;  his  grief  was  ever — ^not  for  time 
lost,  but  for  time  disturbed ;  and  he  took 
especial  care  to  have  little  cause  to  blame 
himself  in  respect  to  this  subject. 

The  question  he  was  now  discussing  and 
turning  and  twisting  in  his  mind,  was, 
which   promised  the   least    annoyance,    to 
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teach  his  chUd  himself,  or  to  call  to  his 
rescue  the  help  and  aid  of  a  governess?  A 
shadder  ran  through  his  fi:unie  at  the 
bare  idea  of  such  a  nuisance  in  the  house ; 
and  he  bent  his  body  in  mock  politeness, 
and  grimaced  his  face  into  a  complimen- 
tary expression ;  which  again  gave  place 
to  an  involuntary  sort  of  shudder — so 
violent  that  it  rattled  the  chair  on  which  he 
sat.  The  dog  barked,  and  the  child  awoke : 
and  he  said, 

"  It  is  time  that  you  should  learn  to  read  : 
come  here  and  sit  by  me,  for  I  am  going 
to  teach  you/' 

It  seemed  that  one  spring  brought  her 
to  his  side,  for  she  was  there  in  a  moment. 

"  And  to  write  ?  "  she  asked — a  glow  of 
pleasure  mantling  to  her  cheek.  *'  Let  me 
write  first,  and  leam  to  read  afterwards." 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  making  her 
explain  her  anxiety  on  this  point :  her  de- 
sire was   to  write   to   Compton;  and  she 

VOL.  I.  c 
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breathed  forth  the  visions  and  waking 
dreams  of  all  that  she  would  tell,  with 
such  an  indefinable  charm  of  original 
thought — such  an  inborn  spirit  of  poetry 
and  love,  that  her  father  sat  aghast,  and 
cooUy  stopped  her  by  asking  where  she  had 
read  such  stuff  ? 

"  Read  what  ?  "  she  said,  staring  in  her 
turn  at  his  earnest  look ;  and  it  was  plainly 
to  be  seen  she  knew  not  the  force  of  her 
own  words ;  for  she  took  her  seat  quietly  by 
his  side,  and  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child 
began  to  rule  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  then 
to  disfigure  it  with  her  best  letters. 

It  was  evident  to  Sir  Frederic  that 
Sydney  had  taken  him  at  his  word,  for 
morning  after  morning  now  saw  her  at  his 
side.  He  was  nominally  the  schoolmaster  ; 
but,  once  initiated,  the  housekeeper,  the 
nurse— *aU  were  called  on  to  teach  and  help 
who  came  in  her  way ;  so  that  Sir  Frederic 
found  his  task  light ;  and  an  occasional  ex* 
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pknation  now  and  then,  and  some  with-dif- 
ficulty-extorted  praise,  was,  till  her  studies 
began    to    amuse  him,   the  extent   of  his 
^xertionji.     But  the  sluice  of  knowledge  once 
Opened,  who  was  to  say  where  such  a  stream 
ATould  stop?    In  spite  of  the  cold  heavy  clog 
lier  &ther  would  put  upon  it — ^the  informa- 
"tion  doled  out  as  a  miser  unwillingly  drags 
forth  his  store— a  sort  of  creeping  obstruc- 
tion to  the  impetuous,  yet  broken  current — 
all  failed  to  damp  the  native  genius  of  the 
child.     Conceptions  would  strike  forth,  at 
which  she  herself  would  pause  and  listen; 
and  yet  so  simple,  the  wonder  was  that  ori- 
ginal thought  should  have  remained  for  her 
to  have  breathed  forth — subservient  to  no 
£Euahion — swayed  by  no  model — restrained 
by  no  rule.    Keen  in  the  chase  of  she  hardly 
knew  what,  as  a  sportsman  she  took  the 
field :  brakes  and  briers  were  passed  with  a 
jump;  genius  was  to  be  bound  by  no  fence ; 
impatient  and  enthusiastic,  she  hurried  on ; 

c2 
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delighting  more  her  fancy,  than  satisfying 
her  understanding. 

"  Oh  dear !  oh  dear  I  what  have  I  done !  ** 
Sir  Frederic  would  exclaim,  as  he  saw  her 
climb  the  library  steps,  just  for  one  peep 
into  the  old  books  above.  Morbid,  timid 
and  anxious  he  would  sit ;  and  she  would 
look  back  and  laugh,  and  ask  of  what  he 
was  afitiid?  Sometimes  he  gave,  as  a 
reason,  the  apprehension  that  she  would 
fall,  and  then  she  would  make  her  ascent 
even  more  perilous  than  before.  Sir 
Frederic  groaned  aloud :  all  this  was  bad 
enough;  but  nothing  to  what  he  dreaded 
from  this  violent  taste  for  learning ; — ^baf- 
fling even  the  querulousness  by  which  he 
sought  to  repress  and  confound  it. 

But  she  had  distanced  the  confined  and 
deliberate  opinions  of  an  experienced  man; 
who,  however  addicted  to  literature  himself, 
still  retained  the  inveterate  prejudice  against 
passing  it  into  the   hands  of   a    female: 
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ndther  could  he    follow  his  child  in    her 
untutored  and  false  view  of  things. 

"  Such  ideas,"  he  would  exclaim,  "  are  all 
very  well  in  print;  but  when  you  have 
said  that,  you  have  said  enough.  In  laying 
down  your  book,  it  is  necessary,  in  this 
world,  to  discard  from  your  mind  half  the 
noble  sentiments  which  you  have  therein 
read; — all  would,  perhaps,  not  be  speaking 
with  too  great  a  latitude;  cunning  and 
craft  in  actual  life,  will  serve  you  in  much 
better  stead.  And  this  is  a  lesson  you  have, 
I  see,  still  to  learn — ^hardness  of  heart,  cun- 
ning, and  worldly  adroitness;  yet  all  summed 
up  in  that  felicitous  line  given  us  by  Pope — 
a  sober,  satisfying  assurance,  that  after  all 
we  have  learnt, 

*  Tis  bat  to  know  how  little  can  be  known/  *' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  very  well  for  Sir  Frederic  to  set 
himself  up  as  a  caviller  with  the  world, 
and  then  to  preach  and  to  teach;  but 
Sydney  had  her  own  line  of  thought — ^her 
own  course  of  study.  She  detected  his  cau- 
tiousness, and  laughed  at  his  fears;  yet  the 
opinions  her  father  expressed  were  taken  all 
in  good  part ;  for  with  such  companions 
around  as  the  library's  amply  filled  shelves, 
what  did  she  care  as  to  the  world?  Had 
she  not,  in  this  one  blest  spot,  all  of  the 
world  best  suited  to  her  mind  ?  Supposing 
her  books  did  cheat  her,  and  deceive  her 
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as  to  the  reality  of  affairs,  she  wished  not  to 
give  up  her  delusion  for  truer  things :  so  let 
them  cheat.     And  eagerly  she  feasted  upon 
page  after  page — ^profitable  or  unwholesome, 
as  chance  might  direct :  seated  in  a  comer 
with  all  quiet  around,  how  did  her  heart 
revel  in  the  pages  of  her  book!  whilst  at 
the  risk  of  unnerving  her  mind  and  per- 
verting her  judgment,  all  else  became  in- 
sipid and  tame  in   the  comparison:   even 
Compton's  return  was  anticipated  with  less 
delight,  as  year  after  year  sped  on;   for 
he  was  rude  and  rough,  and  would  laugh  at 
her,  and  tell  her  she  was  in  the  clouds.    She 
did   not    care:    she   estimated  people    and 
things  at  a  very  low  rate :  she  liked  what 
he  called  the  clouds;  it  was  inhabited  to 
her  taste,  and  still  ftirther  set  off  with  the 
glowing  and  revivifying  colours  of  her  own 
imaginative  fancy. 

Her  &ther  saw  all  this  in  its  most  fearful 
point  of  view,  and  would,  if  he  could,  have 
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checked  the  evil :  but  then  he  had  himself 
to  consider  as  well  as  his  daughter,  and  he 
could  not  but  confess  it  was  a  great  relief 
to  his  mind,  that  books  should  have  been  her 
taste  instead  of  people  and  things.  It  was 
so  snug,  as  he  would  express  it,  to  sit  toge- 
ther in  his  comfortable  room ;  to  read  when 
he  liked  ;  to  talk  when  he  liked;  and  what 
was  better  than  all,  to  sleep  when  he  liked, 
and  with  no  chance  of  being  interrupted. 
There  was  no  pleasure  to  be  gained  from  the 
world,  to  be  compared  to  the  comfort  of  thus 
commanding  his  hours — to  roam  through  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  park — to  feel  the 
breeze  from  the  lake  blowing  in  freshness  on 
his  face;  and  then  to  walk  back  to  his 
room,  and  to  find  he  and  his  daughter  had  it 
to  themselves.  For  his  part,  he  knew  the 
world,  and  liked  it  not  ;  in  all  its  concerns 
with  him,  it  had  invariably  overreached  him, 
or,  in  plainer  terms,  cheated  him  enormously. 
He  had  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  the 
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high  had  become  low — ^the  low  high ;  and  so 
fisur  were  the  proper  habits  of  society  propor- 
tionately broken  through  and  degraded. 
Death  had  been  busy  with  those  he  had 
best  loved;  and  the  little  energy  he  had 
ever  possessed  had  died  with  them.  To 
have  emerged  into  the  society  the  neigh- 
bourhood afibrded,  would  have  been  to  have 
destroyed  the  last  hope  of  peace  left  him. 
He  was  thankful  that  at  least  in  this  point 
his  daughter *s  opinions  were  the  same  as  his 
own :  they  acknowledged  that  the  world  un- 
derstood them  not ;  and  it  was  evident  they 
took  a  pride  in  themselves  as  they  made  the 
admission.  And  then  they  confessed  that 
the  loss  was  not  theirs ;  that  the  contagion 
of  narrow  society  and  local  prejudices  was 
always  bad ;  and  agreed  that  the  cabals  and 
detraction  going  on  in  the  clique  that  sur- 
rounded them  was  better  to  be  avoided  by 
keeping  at  a  distance,  than  by  mixing  them- 
selves up  in  it. 

c3 
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And  there  was  another  reason  in  Sir 
Frederic's  mind  for  all  this ;  he  had  no 
small  idea  of  his  o^vn  importance.  He  did 
not  fear  the  near  approach  of  his  valet  de 
chambre  ;  ^^dth  him  he  could  qualify  himself 
by  silence  for  the  received  opinion  of  his 
being  a  great  man ;  but  to  be  considered 
as  such  by  the  world,  the  easiest  step,  he 
felt  assured,  was,  the  not  debasing  himself 
by  the  coalition  with  it. 

Day  after  day,  then,  did  he  congratulate 
himself  on  avoiding  the  trivial  etiquettes  of 
life — so  wearisome  to  him — so  essential  to 
vulgar  dispositions  and  pretensions.  And 
then  how  heartily  did  he  not  compliment 
himself  on  avoiding  all  rivalries  and  worry- 
ing ambitions ! 

"  There !"  he  would  say,  "  is  Mr.  Thingamy 
with  his  customary  new  turn-out,  at  least 
twice  a  year !  You  can  see  it  is  a  grovel- 
ling mind  that  dictates  all  such  frippery 
and  dazzle.     I  think  my  family  coach,  my 
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postilioiis  with  their  neat  velvet  caps,  their 
silver  badges  and  the  rest,  new  once  a  year, 
quite  often  enough  for  us." 

Sydney  thought  the  same;  there  was 
nothing,  in  her  idea,  so  properly  attended  to, 
or  so  grand,  as  the  things  they  possessed ; 
and  it  was  a  pride  her  father  took  pains  to 
unprove  in  her.  He  knew  it  to  be  the  best 
stop-gap  to  keep  her  from  the  world;  or 
rather  the  best  hedge  to  fence  it  off  from 
himself. 

"  K  there  is  such  a  thing  as  honour  in 
birth,"  he  would  say,  "  at  least  let  us  have 
the  privilege  of  keeping  it  imtaLated.  We 
must  either  be  of  the  mob,  or,  as  one  of  the 
aristocracy,  keep  apart  from  it."  And  then 
he  would  paint  to  his  child  the  picture  of 
the  low  in  station,  low  in  heart,  low  in  head, 
low  in  disposition ;  ever  catching  at  honour 
by  pushing  for  an  acquaintance  with  those 
whose  birth  and  position  alone  entitle  them 
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to  such  distinction,  and  who,  failing  in  this, 
would  rail  and  scoff,  and  cry  down  rank  and 
high  position. 

"  We  are  better  without  them,  Sydney," 
was  ever  the  refrain  of  these  conversations  ; 
disguising  the  shyness  engendered  by  too 
much  staying  at  home,  under  the  envelope 
of  pride ; — a  shape  it  will  often  take  with 
those,  whose  pretensions  are  such,  we  never 
for  a  moment  give  them  the  credit  of  being 
troubled  with  it. 

And  Sydney  in  her  favourite  books  had 
leamt  it  all,  even  before  her  father  had 
taken  the  pains  to  explain  to  her  a  word 
about  it.  She  knew  that  noble  descent 
could  not  exalt  a  fool ;  but  she  felt  that  such 
as  herself  and  parent,  were  raised  by  it 
even  to  the  very  skies.  She  would  trace  up 
their  genealogical  tree  by  heart ;  establishing 
its  high  quality  by  references  to  biogra- 
phical history. 
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"And  what  is  all  this  nonsense  for?'  her 
brother  would  ask.  "  To  shew  that  we  are 
bom  to  many  and  to  die." 

His  philosophy  was  indeed  of  a  very 
difierent  stamp  to  that  of  his  sister,  being 
well  content  to  enjoy  the  passing  hour,  with- 
out troubling  himself  to  inquire  how  or  why 
the  good  it  brought  with  it  had  come  into 
his' possession. 

Vain,  therefore,  were  all  attempts  on  her 
part  to  instil  into  his  mind  a  summary  of 
the  illustrious  houses  whence  he  owed  his 
descent,  joined  also  to  a  long  list  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  barons :  then  even  going  so 
far  as  to  the  magnanimous  Charlemagne, 
whose  blood,  she  with  animation  protested, 
flowed  clearly  in  their  veins. 

"  Clear  indeed,  Sydney,  if  you  could  but 
see  the  colour  moimting  to  your  blooming 
cheeks !  Blood  is  all  very  pretty,  to  see  it 
under  such  a  peach-like  looking  covering; 
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otherwise  I  think  it  a  very  nasty  thing,  and 
care  not  even  to  talk  about  it." 

Again  she  would  protest,  and  "  Aye,  very 
well,  very  well  f  he  also  would  exclaim, 
"  It  may  be  so ;  I  dare  say  we  are  very 
fine  fellows;  but  you  really  waste  your 
vindications  and  assertions;  for  upon  my 
word,  I  do  not  understand  these  things." 

It  may  be  seen  from  this,  that  Compton 
was  in  every  respect  a  very  diflPerent  person 
from  his  sister — 

**  He  loved  himself — and  then  the  world." 

And  in  his  sojourns  at  home  during  the  va- 
cations, he  soon  shewed  her  that  whatever 
pleasure  she  derived  from  books,  he  had 
enough  of  them  at  school,  and  therefore 
could  not  possibly,  with  all  his  love  for  her, 
participate  in  this  pleasure. 

He  would  then  lure  her  out  to  a  game  of 
play ;  and  she,  nothing  loth,  would  take  up 
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her  bat  or  her  skipping-rope  as  heretofore. 
But  the  enjouement  was  flown.  She  would 
pause  to  repeat  a  long  story  or  a  poem, 
which  a  somethmg  she  could  not  account 
for  had  brought  to  her  mind,  and  ex- 
pect that  Compton  should  follow  her  as 
readily  in  these  passages,  and  with  her  re- 
cognise and  dwell  on  their  manifold  beau- 
ties— dip  into  the  shallows  of  her  juvenile 
metaphysics — and  float  with  her  in  fancy 
even  up  to  the  very  skies ;  just  in  the  same 
kind  manner  that  she,  to  oblige  him,  had 
returned  to  their  youthful  pastimes  and 
pleasures. 

But  no ;  he  saw  nothing  in  her  new  mode 
of  talking  to  entice  him ;  he  would  stand  and 
laugh  at  the  romance  and  strangeness  of  her 
words :  so  the  rich  variety  of  musical  verse 
that  her  young  memory  had  garnered  up, 
flowed  in  its  ftdl  harmony  but  back  again 
to  her  own  soul,  or  to  the  winds;  he  cared 
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not,  he  said,  ''  for  such  philosophy  stuff:" 
and  there  was  no  particle  of  question  left  as 
to  the  sincerity  of  this  confession. 

Sometimes  he  would  try  and  entice  her 
to  come  and  see  the  world ;  which  was,  to 
walk  with  him  from  the  grand  seclusion  of 
the  park  to  a  little  village  bathing-place, 
that,  dotted  round  with  cottages  omee^  lay 
sheltered  amid  the  hills,  opening  blithely  to 
the  south,  and  rejoicing  in  the  view  of  a 
wide  expanse  of  sea.  And  then  the  timid 
girl  would  shrink  back,  and  her  pride  seemed 
gone;  till  again  it  would  mantle  on  her 
cheek,  as  she  said, 

"  No ;  the  little  people  will  so  stare  at  us, 
and  think  we  are  one  among  them;  and 
perhaps  talk  to  us — how  disgusting!  I 
really  could  not  endure  it."  Then,  seeing 
her  brother's  unconvinced  look,  she  conti- 
nued, "  Why  really  they  might,  for  I  assure 
you  only  last  Sunday  the  rector's  wife  made 
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an  attempt  to  shake  hands  with  me ;  but  I 
evaded  it  very  well,  by  pretending  not  to 
see  the  intention." 

"  Well,  and  where  was  the  harm,  Sydney, 
even  supposing  she  had  ?  Surely  her  glove 
18  as  good  as  yours?  And  I  should  think 
you  would  find  it  much  better  fun  to  walk 
on  the  promenade  with  her  two  girls,  and 
to  go  to  the  cricket-ground,  than  to  sit 
moped  up  in  this  fine  place,  as  you  do,  from 
one  half-year's  end  to  another !  You  will 
never  get  me  to  do  so,  I  can  assure  you  :  it 
makes  me  sick  and  dull  to  see  you." 

And  with  these  predilections,  the  day  in 
its  due  course  came^  when  Master  Compton 
took  his  way  regularly  through  the  park 
gate  to  amuse  himself  with  some  degree  of 
intercourse  with  this  proscribed  race — ^these 
watering-place  people ;  who,  in  doing  what 
they  could,  out  of  the  scantiest  materials, 
to  make  the  season  "  gay,"  were  in  no  way 
sorry  to  enlist  even  his  short  jacket  and  lay- 
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down  collar  among  them.  It  is  strange  the 
scarcity  of  men  there  is  in  these  country  ren- 
dezvous for  the  beau-monde !  so,  like  a  wild 
bird  he  was  coaxed,  and  fed,  and  tamed 
down,  by  the  most  winning  attentions  his 
neighbours  could  use^  to  induce  him  to 
come  often  and  still  more  often  among 
them. 

And  on  his  return  home  his  sister  would 
listen  with  as  much  curiosity  to  the  ani- 
mated accounts  and  descriptions  he  had  to 
give,  as  she  might  have  done  had  he  hem 
to  New  Zealand.  And  the  cheerfolneas  he 
brought  with  him  was  infectious;  and  her 
father  and  herself  laughed  and  jested  with 
him,  and  asked  all  sorts  of  questions  con- 
cerning "the  watering-place  people;"  ma- 
king him  tell  them  in  what  manner  they 
lived ;  begging  to  know  if  ever  they  made 
inquiries  concerning  "the  great  house" — 
what  they  said — each  seeming  anxious  not 
to  lose  a  word  of  what  they  were  pleased 
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to  designate  "  idle  curiosity  and  vulgar 
gossip." 

It  was  easy  for  Compton  to  distort  all  he 
had  to  tell  into  a  malicious  trait  or  an  un- 
couth remark;  and  Sir  Frederic's  and  his 
daughter's  pride  was  fed  by  the  manifest 
diflference  of  their  own  manners  and  ideas, 
from  such  as  appeared  in  these  oddly  told  ac- 
counts, and  their  exclusiveness  encouraged. 
So  they  mutually  took  delight  to  mark  all 
down,  coming  from  their  neighbours,  as 
little,  paltry,  and  ungenerous ;  and  this  not 
so  much  with  a  view  of  depreciating  those 
who,  in  their  estimation,  were  already  so  very 
low,  but  of  raising  themselves  on  the  very 
marked  difference  between  them. 

"  And  do  not  the  rooms  seem  very  small 
to  you,  Compton,  after  our  large  ones  at 
home  ?  and  are  you  not  sorely  afr*aid  of  your 
head  touching  the  ceilings  ?" 

"  Very !  though  I  jump  pretty  high,  when 
I  get  Fanny  Glanville  for  my  partner." 
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''  Fanny  Glanville !  I  wonder  how  you 
can  so  degrade  yourself?  But  do  they  not 
stare  when  the  carriage  drives  up  to  take 
you  home  ?  What  do  the  servants  say  when 
they  come  to  announce  it  ?' 

"  Ah,  ha,  ha !"  shrieked  Compton,  indulg- 
ing in  a  hearty  laugh,  "  I  had  nearly  for- 
gotten that.  Fancy  the  servant  walking  up 
to  me  last  night  and  saying,  *  Please,  Sir, 
you're  fetched.'  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  thought 
my  ghost  was  coming.  *  Please,  Sir,  you  're 
fetched !'  Ha,  ha,  ha !  never  shall  I  forget 
it!" 

It  was  all  very  droll ;  but  only  still  more 
served  to  puzzle  Sir  Frederic  and  his  daugh- 
ter, as  to  the  inducement  that  could  lead  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Cleveland  among 
such  horrid  vulgarity.  Indeed,  Sydney's 
mind  was  so  completely  stored  with  false 
sentiments  concerning  human  dignity,  ho- 
nour, virtue,  and  so  forth,  that  it  would 
have  been  very  hard  work  for  an  every- 
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day  sort  of  people,  such  as  those  who  lived 
near  her,  to  have  kept  up  in  any  way  with 
it;  yet  whilst  apparently  merely  occupied 
in  making  ill-tempered  remarks  upon  others, 
she  was  in  reality  measuring  herself  by  what 
she  said,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  she 
stood  the  farther  from  them,  and  shone  the 
brighter,  the  more  she  could  make  of  their 
unpolished  habits  and  manners. 

From  not  having  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring herself  with  the  appearance  of  others, 
(for  she  rarely  admitted  any  one  at  the  Hall) 
she  knew  not,  in  regard  to  looks,  exactly 
where  she  stood ;  yet  upon  the  whole,  (and 
her  studies  led  her  in  this   respect  to  be 
somewhat  fastidious)  she  was  disposed  to  be 
satisfied     And  in  truth  well  she  might ;  for 
never  was  a  countenance   more   beautifiil 
than  hers.     The  charm  of  her  first  address 
was  magical ;  for  it  was  unexpected,  in  one 
80  young,  to  see  the  retenu  of  high  breeding, 
and  the  manners  of  the  court ;  her  large. 
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brown  eyes,  holding  a  world  of  converse  in 
themselves.  And  then  her  words !  oh,  it  was 
like  a  poet  pouring  forth  his  best,  his  sweetest 
song!  and  whilst  her  speech  was  distinct 
and  slow,  there  was  a  rapidity  of  thought — 
a  chasing  of  one  idea  to  another,  that  gave 
a  brilliancy  to  her  discourse  peculiarly  at- 
tractive :  and  above  all,  there  was  the 
charm  of  one,  lovely  in  herself,  yet  totally 
unused  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  its 
stage-trick  affectations.  She  wanted  not  to 
sit  to  another  as  a  model ;  she  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  world,  by  the  way  in  which  she 
had  furnished  her  mind ;  for  feeling  and  as- 
similating herself,  as  it  were,  with  the  heroine 
of  every  book  she  read,  she  could  not  have 
put  herself  to  a  better  school,  or  kept  more 
exalted  company  than  her  favourite  Shake- 
speare presented  her  with;  making  up  in 
her  own  fancy  the  dresses  and  decorations, 
and  living  in  a  continued  vision  of  delight ; 
each   day  having   its  own   dream.      Thus 
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in  ao  imaginary  acquaintance  of  her  own 
creating— dwelling  on  adventures  the  most 
improbable,  situations  the  most  laying,  and 
coDversatioDs  the  most  charming— did  she 
spend  her  time. 

Of  course,  under  this  regimen,  her  esti- 
nuue  alike  of  persons  and  things  was  egre- 
gioudy  false ;  and  with  a  fair  proportion  of 
common  sense  naturally  belonging  to  her, 
to  have  followed  her  in  her  notion  of  hmnan 
iMtoe,  would  have  been  to  have  set  her 
4jwn  either  for  a  mad  girl  or  an  idiot. 
Hcf  brother  did  not  scruple,  at  times,  to 
accuse  her  of  being  both  the  one  and  the 
other ;  yet  whilst  he  had  little  mind  to  taste 
^th  her  of  the  intoxicating  stream  of  her 
wiance,  he  yet  loved  her  with  his  best  af- 
fection, unrivalled  by  all  other  claimants. 
It  has  been  said  that  she  had  the  stoutest 
keart,  the  steadiest  head,  of  the  two.  She 
tad,  therefore,  looked  on  him  with  a  pro- 
tecting tenderness,  as  an   associate  weaker 
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than  herself,  and  which  had  ^ven  her  the 
habit  of  depending  on  her  own  judgment 
in  preference  to  that  of  others  ;  a  habit  her 
fetther  increased,  by  his  ever  ready  reply, 
when  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion, — 

"  Please  yourself,  Miss  Cleveland,  and  you 
will  please  me."  It  flattered  her  self-impor- 
tance, and  was,  therefore,  a  permission  she 
delighted  to  indulge  in. 

Thus  was  every  thing  bidding  fair  to  cor- 
rode and  spoil  the  noblest  heart  that  ever 
beat  in  the  breast  of  a  young  maiden.  With 
servants  ready  to  obey  her  every  command, 
and  to  prevent  her  the  trouble  of  thinking, 
save  in  her  own  dear  books,  she  was  left 
at  liberty  to  encourage  the  antipathy  she 
felt  for  all  that  did  not  engage  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  to  seek  in  every  thiog 
merely  her  own  gratification  ;  dignifying 
her  inclination  with  many  fine  names,  at 
the  expense  of  her  less  highly  bom  neigh- 
bours; and  shrinking  firom  every  solicitation 
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of  her  brother^s,  that,  such  as  they  were,  she 
would  for  his  pleasure  just  condescend  to 
mix  herself  a  little  more  up  with  them. 

But  Sydney  and  her  father  could  only 
first  shudder  and  then  laugh  at  the  bare 
idea  of  such  a  thing.  They  would  then  ask, 
what  was  to  repay  them  for  such  a  waste 
of  temper — such  an  outlay  of  time  and 
trouble  ? 

'*  But  if  you  went  out,  such  lots  of  nice 
people  would  be  glad  to  come  and  see  you 
in  return." 

"  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  they 
would!" 

"  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  they 
would!"  was  answered  by  the  father  and 
repeated  by  the  daughter,  with  an  aris- 
tocratic raising  of  their  heads,  to  express 
that  whatever  were  the  changes  and  chances 
of  this  life,  there  was  little  probability  that 
such  an  affliction  as  this  should  beM  them. 

Compton  knew  their  looks  well;  but  he 

VOL.   I.  D 
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confessed  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
them.  They  could  laugh  at  the  description 
he  gave;  then  why  not  come  out  themselves 
and  enjoy  the  reality  with  him?  And  again 
he  would  tempt  them  by  the  most  amusing 
accounts  of  the  would-be  polite  circle  he  de- 
lighted to  mix  with. 

With  a  very  great  dislike  to  this  taste 
for  company  in  his  son^  Sir  Frederic  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  that  he  was  the  person 
to  express  this  dislike^  and  that  it  rested 
with  him  to  exert  his  authority  to  check 
it ;  he  could  scowl  and  find  fault — ^make 
himself  very  disagreeable,  and  explain  in  a 
pettish  manner  how  very  superior  he  con- 
sidered himself  and  every  one  belonging  to 
him  to  any  such  mixing.  And  there  the 
matter  would  end  ;  leaving  his  son  stiU  to 
follow  his  inclinations,  in  the  same  way  that 
he  ever  allowed  his  daughter  to  follow  hers. 
Anything  was  better  than  taking  the  trou* 
ble  of  preventing  them.     So  Sydney  and  Sir 
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Fredmc  conacded  themsdves  with  the  gain 
it  was  to  thdr  peace  and  quiet^  Oompton's 
cQDtimied  abeoicea  &om  hmae,  even  during 
ik  holidays.  He  was  noisy  sad  tiresome 
whm  uriih  them ;  lounging  about,  with 
die  aecoDQiMninent  of  a  lawless  yet  sup- 
[oessed  whistle  ;  taking  up  everything  and 
exsmining  it,  and  then  putting  it  down  al- 
ways in  a  differ^it  place  to  that  in  which 
he  had  found  it  And  this  over  and  over 
again,  till  Sydney  hoped  sincerely  he  knew 
everything  in  the  room  by  heart :  but  no, 
tiie  moment  he  enteiied  ag^,  she  was  to 
endure  the  same  vexatious  annoyance,  tcA- 
kwed  by  some  audi  request  as — 

"Sydney!  come!" 

"  Where,  Compton?' 

"  Do  come,  Sydney." 

^^I  cannot,  GomptozL  Where  do  3rou 
mean?' 

"  To  the  hurdle  race  on  the  hill.  Every 
body  is  going.     There  wiU  be  capital  fun  ! 

d2 
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^piiiiiiivBlk'  s  gremy  xmi  bsiEK&Bdk.  £n>  come 
lUiStte  FjmcT€3kBv3k'Sii£Bttii£iig  toge- 
lAarismhssrmimrk  I  m^.  whaaa  ^kfrss  must 
IgiTCkeriflkae?  I  know  I  dun  k^  my 
wngigr,  fisr  I  horc-  bened  oo  dfe^  li^  horse 
to  do  m^  joa  lo  liBTC*  the  plemsare  of  giving 
Faimy  a  fitde  pur  of  glorsw  Do  come, 
Sydney;  IH  jHomiae  joq  to  keep  by  your 
mk,  if  yoa  will  kt  Fumy  lide  with  us ; 
you  never  lock  so  wdl,  Sydney,  to  my  mind, 
or  so  much  like  a  woman,  as  you  do  on 
horseback." 

•Sydney  bowed  to  the  compliment ;  but 
tfiere  was  a  scornful  curl  of  the  lip,  a 
princess-like  toss  of  the  head,  and  a  very 
haughty  assurance,  that  she  set  fiur  too  high 
tt  value  on  herself  and  her  time,  to  consent 
willingly  to  waste  her  morning  at  a  hurdle- 
race. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

And  this  mode  of  seeking  to  satisfy  them- 
selves at  the  rate  of  indulging  their  in- 
dividual tastes,  did  very  well  as  long  as 
their  childhood  lasted.  But  childhood  passes 
away;  and 

"  One  wavelet,  then  another,  curled, 
Till  the  whole  sun-rise,  not  to  be  suppressed. 
Rose  reddened  ;*' 

and  Compton  was  arrived  at  that  age,  when  it 
would  have  been  as  afironting  to  his  feelings 
to  have  called  him  boy,  as  to  his  intellect  to 
Have  considered  him  man.  YethewashimseK 
tenacious  of  the  distinction ;  and  by  the  aid 
of  his  dress  and  the  effrontery  of  his  manner 
aasomed  the  character  of  an  adult  as  well 
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as  he  could  do  the  thing ;  ajAiig  the  manner 
of  the  rake,  for  he  had  yet  to  learn  the 
part— and  valuing  his  fether's  kmdness  only 
80  fiur  as  it  administered  to  his  caprices. 
To  be  spirited  and  dashing  was  his  aim — a 
vulgar  countrified  sort  of  dash,  for  he  had 
seen  nothing  better  of  the  scnrt ;  voting  all 
constraint  and  learning  a  broe — a  cramp 
upon  the  human  uiulerstanding.  What 
could  poflsibfy  be  the  use  of  staffing  the 
head  from  books  ?  Very  well  for  those  who 
had  to  contrive  how  to  earn  their  bread,  but 
his  course  lay  in  a  different  way.  He  might 
consent  to  go  into  the  army — a  dragoon's 
dress  would  suit  very  well — ^but  at  all 
events  he  was  an  independ^t  gentleman — 
heir  to  a  large  estate,  and  tiberefore  assuredly 
need  not  trouble  himself  with  the  fag  (rf*  too 
much  learning. 

There  was  no  fear  of  such  a  calamity 

|beMiing  him.    He  had  been  to  Eton,  it  was 

I  and  therefore  his  &ther — ^¥dlli  a  very 
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dobrous  sigh — ^hoped  he  was  something  of 
^achokr — ^that  he  would  some  day  shine  in 
Hie  senate.  He  hoped  also  he  was  not  going 
to  waste  all  his  time  in  the  dog-kennd  and 
the  staUes,  or  to  expend  his  best  skill  in 
feUowing  the  hounds.  If  he  had  genius, 
it  was  high  time  it  should  show  itself — ^that 
it  should  put  forth  some  sparks.  He  would 
himself  see,  some  day,  what  abilities  the  boy 
had ;  for  the  present,  he  was  £ar  too  much 
occupied.  He  wished  his  son  to  go  to  col- 
1^ :  he  knew  he  would  want  ^^  reading  up" 
for  that,  and  he  would  some  day  set  about  the 
helping  him  to  it :  it  was  hard  for  himself  to 
have  to  go  to  school  again,  but  he  must,  he 
plainly  saw,  attend  to  it,  (m*  get  some  one 
else  to  do  it  for  him«  Sydney,  he  confessed, 
had  done  very  weU  under  his  care,  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  masters ;  and  Compton  would 
do  the  same — yes,  yes,  he  would  himself 
see,  some  day  or  another,  what  stuff  the  boy 
tfias  made  of.  In  the  mean  while,  though  he 
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regretted  that  his  son's  time  was  not  used 
to  more  advantage,  he  consoled  himself 
with  the  idea  of  Dryden's — 

*'  Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought, 
Than  fee  the  doctor  for  his  nauseous  draught.** 

It  was  certainly  the  better  alternative  of 
the  two ;  so  Compton  for  the  present  was 
allowed  to  run  riot. 

Sydney,  as  we  have  said,  differed  from  her 
brother  in  many  things — ^was  older,  wiser, 
steadier ;  and  she  was  growing  out  of  the 
child  into  the  young  woman.  We  wish  our 
readers  to  see  her  exactly  as  she  was;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  her,  had  we  not 
met  with  the  words  of  a  good  old  bishop,  in 
speaking  of  one  of  his  female  worthies :  "  A 
dear  soul,  shining  through  a  vivid  body — 
durable  and  healthful — her  soul  sprightful." 
She  was  all  this,  and  more.  She  was  classi- 
cally beautiful — a  creature  put  forth  to  shew 
the  perfection  to  which  the  human  form 
might  attain — a  beauty  so  noble  as  seemingly 
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to  be  unconscious  of  its  own  perfection — a 
delightful  picture  of  youth  rejoicing  in  the 
^  fi^hnesss  of  its  happiness — ^unchecked 
hy  disappointment — ^unbroken  by  care  ;  one 
that  came  upon    the   eye  like  a  cloudless 
morning,  in   all  its    glittering  yet   steady 
splendour.     There  was,  with  this,  a  stamp 
of  superiority  about  her,  that  made  the  least 
thing  she  either  did  or  said   a  matter  of 
consequence,  and  worthy  of  being  attended 
to.     Not  that  she  sought  this  attention;  her 
eyes  were  bashful  and  cast  down;  yet  an 
acute   observer    might   have  detected  that 
they  did  not  seem  to  droop  under  the  fear 
of  being  observed,  so  much  as  to   retire, 
through  pride,  from  the  gaze  of  admiration. 
Yet  was  it  an  eye  that  might  be  dwelt  on — 
watched — ^from  its  telling  a  sweet  tale  of  ro- 
mance, even  in  itself.     And  when  we  join  to 
this  the  air  of  self-dependence — ^the  graceful 
ease — ^the  repose — ^it  seemed  that,  like  Vol- 
taire's trees,  she  had  grown  into  all  this 
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grace  and  symmetry  from  having  nothing 
better  to  do,  in  the  solitary  life  she  had  been 
living. 

There  were,  however,  none  near  her  to 
appreciate  these  many  perfections,  save  her 
father,  the  old  housekeeper,  and  the  still 
older  steward-  And  for  want  of  other  com- 
pany, the  latter  was  often  allowed  to  linger  in 
the  room  after  the  accounts  were  dispatched ; 
when  he  would  shake  his  head  as  he  heard 
her  talk,  and  try,  in  his  own  homely  way, 
to  feshion  her  into  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
the  world  as  it  really  was  ;  and  he  would 
observe,  a  sweet  lady  like  herself  should  be 
mixing  with  other  young  ladies  and  gentle^ 
men  of  her  own  age ;  not  wasting  her  pre^ 
cious  youth  amid  old  and  musty  books.  And 
Sydney  was  rather  staggered  by  the  turn  up 
of  his  nose,  not  attributing  it  to  the  smell  he 
had  conjured  up  in  his  mind ;  so  the  ^^  faugh" 
of  his  distaste  was  taken  to  herself;  and  she 
thought,  "  What  does  he  fancy  I  ought  to 
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have  more  than  I  already  possess?  What  de*^ 
light  can  I  take  in  the  young  men  and  women 
he  alludes  to,  unless  they  could  talk  like  my 
own  dear  bookB?^  Had  she  not  on  Sunday 
tried  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
Glanvilles,  though  merely  to  please  her  bro- 
ther. Yet  what  did  she  reap  by  her  con- 
descension? There  was  a  shake  of  the  head 
which  replied,  "  Nothing.'^  Whilst  her  mind 
had  been  dwelling  on  the  words  she  had 
read — ^wandering  over  the  admirable  and 
astonishing  epitome  of  christian  knowledge, 
doctrine  and  precept,  contained  even  in  so 
small  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  as  she 
had  that  day  heard — ^the  very  clergyman's 
daughters — girls  whom  Compton  so  extolled 
•-had,  even  at  the  door  of  the  church,  begun 
to  talk  of  the  most  trifling  subjects — ^the 
last  night's  paily — ^the  regret  that  she  was 
not  there;  and  then  there  was  a  message  to 
Compton,  telling  him  that  there  was  to  be 
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a  [Hc-mc  in  a  day  or  two,  and  beting  that 
he  would  come  to  it. 

Now  the  prc^)er  current  of  Sydney's 
thoughts  had  been  disturbed  by  all  this,  and 
die  shewed  by  the  coldness  of  her  manner, 
in  a  moment^  that  she  did  not  like  it.  And 
then  they  gave  her  the  character  of  being 
proud.  She  was  proud.  They  fimcied  it 
was  of  her  good  looks ;  but  no,  die  cared  not 
for  her  loc^ ;  she  was  proud  of  her  name, 
her  birth,  and,  above  all  this,  of  the  su- 
periority of  her  taste  and  pursuits  over 
such  as  were  willing  to  profier  themselves 
to  her  as  companions. 

Sydney  could  reason  upon  her  variance 
and  want  of  c<Hifonmty  with  the  rules  laid 
down  for  the  gi^eral  usages  of  the  world; 
but  she  despaired  of  bdng  able  to  change 
her  ideas  upon  the  subject.  It  was  senti- 
ments— opinions — she  loved  to  talk  over  and 
to  revel  in — not  £icts,  and  dcnn^tic  occur- 
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rences.  These  were  all  very  well  for  the 
body,  but  surely  the  mind  might  take  a 
more  heaven-born  flight  ?  Why  let  words 
recapitulate  what  had  been  done — ^what 
had  been  said  ?  K  it  were  well  when 
it  were  done,  so  let  it  remain — ^there  was 
for  the  mind  a  better  study.  Thus,  those 
who  knew  her  best,  protested  they  were 
at  a  loss  to  guess  what  she  would  say 
next.  There  was  no  necessity  they  should : 
so  it  was  evident  to  her  that  those  even 
with  whom  she  got  on  the  best,  did  not  like 
the  abstracted  disquisitions  she  was  ever 
Ming  into;  they  could  not  follow  them, 
and  therefore  did  not  appreciate  them.  It 
was  incidents,  accidents,  scandal,  and  anec- 
dote, upon  which  they  were  charmed  to  dwell 
—who  were  to  be  married,  and  who  looked 
very  much  as  though  they  were  about  to 
^e;  and  yet  neither  congratulating  the  one 
P^  nor  pitying  the  other.  Another  thing 
seemed  to  interest  them  very  much,  which 
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was,  repeating  what  J^Ir.  of  Mtb.  Somebody 
had  said;  confessing  at  the  same  time  they 
never  believed  half  they  heard,  nor  could 
they  depend  on  a  word  of  it.  Why  not 
therefore,  have  expressed  some  new  idea  of 
their  own  instead  ?  It  seemed  very  eccen* 
trie  to  Sydney,  and  she  would  even  try  to 
be  interested  also :  but  she  could  not  con- 
trive it,  so  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
retire  within  herself.  At  other  times  she 
would  combat  what  she  designated  their 
perverted  tastes — ^the  mistaken  mode  thq^ 
sought  to  make  conversation  agreeable ;  and 
her  lively  wit  would  flow,  joined  to  a  sin- 
cerity and  originality  in  her  opinions,  that 
caused  her  listeners  to  stare  at  her  in  ad- 
miration; then  a  vanity  would  spring  up, 
and  she  would  take  a  delight  in  the  powers 
she  had  to  dazzle» 

**  And  what  for  ?"  again  she  would  ask 
herself,  "  Where  is  the  good?'* 

"  There  is  none,  my  dear,"  her  father  would 
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reply,  "  you  never  can  mend  a  set  so  bi- 
goted to  thdr  own  ways  of  thinking  and 
doing.    Leave  them  alone  to  their  own  con- 
v^tional  devices :  such  ideas  as  theirs  can 
never  go  down  at  the  Hall. — Shut  out  such 
people,  my  love ;  say  you  are  not  at  home, 
when  they  wish  to  stultify  you  in  this  man- 
ner.   Or  if  they  will  get  in,  stare  at  them 
as  I  do,  without  speaking.     I  feel  it  to  be 
the  best  mode  of  making  them  know  their 
distance.     But  shut  them  out— that  is  the 
safest  rule  I  can  give  you.     You  do  not 
like  morning  visitors  any  more  than  I  do. 
You  never  trouble  them— I  never  trouble 
them;  then  why  cannot  they  grant  us  the 
swne  favour  ?    I  have  been  used,  my  child, 
to  see  assembled   round  me  those  distin- 
guished for  taste,  for  talent,  and  above  all 
for  that  grace  and  elegance  of  manner  which 
characterize  all  persons  bom  and  brought  up 
as  we  have  been.     In  these  secluded  places 
they  don't  seem  to  me  to  have  even  what 
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Bonaparte  styled  V education  de  la  peau^  for 
with  them  the  outside  is  as  uncouth  as  the 
in.  But  it  matters  not :  I  hate  the  world, 
Sydney,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  you 
do  the  same.  Here  there  is  nothing  to  be 
got  fix>m  it,  but  local  jealousies  and  enmi- 
ties, and  the  information  of  the  number  of 
servants  your  neighbour  keeps,  and  whe- 
ther he  ought  to  afford  to  eat  pudding  every 
day  for  dinner.  I  may  say  with  confidence 
and  free  from  boast,  that  neither  you  nor  I, 
Sydney,  can  bring  down  our  intellect  to 
take  an  interest  in  such  discussions.  They 
tempt  us,  therefore,  in  vain,  with  the  ex- 
pressed desire  that  we  should  come  among 
them.  What  do  we  want  beside  this  noble 
house — this  library — and  our  own  peace  ? 
Certainly  not  to  exchange  it  for  a  crush  into 
the  poky  places  they  think  themselves  so 
mighty  clever  in  inviting  us  to.  And  then 
look  at  this  glorious  park — ^these  spreading 
woods,  terraced  walks,  and  sloping  glades ! 
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Yet  it  is,  *  Why  does  not  Miss  Cleveland 

come  to  the  promenade  ?  Why  does  not  Miss 
Cleveland  come  to  the  cricket-ground  ? '    It 
is,  I  am  proud  to  say,  because  Miss  Cleveland 
blows  her  value  better.    Do  they  really  sup- 
pose these  things  would  give  you  pleasure  ? 
I  should  think  not !" 

"  I  should  think  not !"  re-echoed  his  beau- 
tiful daughter.  And  then  she  would  grieve, 
in  her  attempted  civilities,  for  the  time  she 
had  lost :  "  My  dear,  dear  books !"  she 
would  say,  "  how  could  I  leave  you — ne- 
glect you — ^for  those  who  can  but  so  indiffe- 
rently supply  your  place!  you,  that  know 
so  well  how  to  fill  up  every  vacuum  of  my 
heart." 

With  these  feelings,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  nothing  more  than  a  very  broken  inter- 
course was  kept  up  between  the  fair  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Frederic  Cleveland  and  her  per- 
severing neighbours;  for  though  they  wished 
it  to  be  considered  that  they  visited  at  the 
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Hall,  {toBT  tbere  was  a  little  reflected  gran- 
dear  in  faaTing  ife  tmirte  of  the  grand  drive 
tiiat  took  them  to  tlie  house))  yet  were 
these  Tuots  like  the  angek'  tdked  of  by  the 
poet,  prodnoiig  no  other  plemire  in  any 
thing  rdadTC  to  the  matter  bat  ita  being 
foid  they  iria«  aoq[Qaint)ed.  This  was  all ; 
for  it  was  impajwihle  to  onderstand  ^  Fte« 
deric,  wheth»*  he  w«e,  as  they  expressed 
it,  knave  or  Ibol;  ndth»  did  they  like 
Miss  Gevdand  at  all — that  is,  she  was  as 
little  to  be  ocMnprdiended  by  them  as  her 
fisOher. 

Yet  still  had  they,  in  many  not-to-be* 
talked-down  points,  to  acknowledge  her  su- 
periority over  all  beside.  It  was  vain  to 
puzzle  themselves  asking  where  or  how  she 
had  picked  up  this  perfection :  firom  the  se- 
clusion in  *idiich  she  lived,  they  oould  bring 
it  home  to  no  undue  advantage — no  good- 
company  manner  she  had  copied  from  them- 
selves.   She  had  never  been  sent  to  a  finish- 
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ing  first-rate  school,  or  spent  her  winters  in 
Bath — ^then  how  had  she  gained  this  manner? 
Sbe  had  taken  a  few  lessons  from  masters^ 
4ey  knew;  but  there  was  little  in  this  to  solve 
the  enigma ;  for  if  she  had  danced,  it  must 
have  been  with  the  chairs ;  if  she  really  sang 
with  the  skill  and  grace  it  was  reputed  she 
did,  they  knew  there  was  no  master  to  give 
her  thcU  grace  or  skill,  in  the  country. 

Thus  were  her  claims  to  perfection  most 
rigidly  canvassed  and  discussed;  ending 
usually  in  the  comforting  assurance,  that 
whatever  might  be  said,  living  as  she  had 
done,  merely  in  the  sohtude  of  the  Hall, 
these  qualifications  could  not  be  much. 
Your  "no  effects''  is  a  marvellous  peace- 
maker ;  so  when  they  talked  of  her,  it  ended 
m  their  feeling  disposed  to  be  her  friend: 
when  they  talked  toith  her,  again  her  su- 
periority would  burst  forth;  and  holding 
them  so  cheaply  as  she  seemed  to  do,  it  was 
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a  superiority  they  were  not  readily  disposed 
to  pardon. 

So  Sydney,  delighting  in  the  seclusion 
of  Cleveland  Hall — its  stately  and  peaceful 
grandeur — fell  into  the  habit  of  living  for 
herself  and  her  father — ^for  her  brother  also, 
if  so  it  suited  him.  The  natural  consequence 
followed — she  estimated  herself  too  much — 
those  who  were  not  herself,  too  little ;  all 
she  could  give  them  was  her  pity  or  her 
scorn.  The  world  to  her  was  a  rough- 
hewn  place,  where  thorns  grew  instead 
of  roses — a  forlorn  waste,  possessing  not 
one  congenial  soul. 

Thus  did  she  teach  herself  a  lesson  which 
did  her  no  good  to  learn — an  overreaching,  as 
it  were,  of  the  light  of  truth :  placing  herself 
on  a  perilous  height,  fix)m  which  it  disordered 
her  faculties  to  look  down ;  drawing  a  haze 
over  the  eye  of  youth,  and  shutting  out  its 
best  attributes — trustfiilness  and  good  fel- 
lowship with  her  fellow-creatures. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

All  this  refined  way  of  thinHng — ^this 
exduaveness — was  allowed  to  remain  un- 
disturbed, till  Compton  left  school :  then  it 
was  that  a  change  took  place  ;  and  every  day 
saw,  in  one  way  or  another,  some  little  en- 
croachment made  upon  it.  Giddy  and 
selfwifled,  and  therefore  petulant  under 
control,  he  did  nothing  but  complain  of  the 
duhess  of  his  home :  school  was  bad  enough 
^but  school  even  was  better  than  the  Hall. 
^  it  were  not  soon  changed  into  something 
letter,  he  must  go  and  seek  his  pleasures 
cWhere — to  Brighton  or  London. 
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The  old  Steward  shivered  in  his  shoes. 
"  A  little  run-round,  just  to  please  Master 
Comptou  now  and  then,"  he  said,  "  was 
something  cheaper  than  letting  the  young 
man  go  wild.'* 

Sir  Frederick  took  the  hint ;  and  invita- 
tions were  given  and  received  And  as  he 
marked  off  this  name  and  the  other  from  his 
visiting  list,  he  said, 

"  Whatever  you  do,  Compton,  always  as- 
sociate with  the  best.  I  fear  it  is  impoBsifale, 
here,  entirely  to  escape  from  provincial 
localities,  and  stupid  clanships ;  but  get  as 
high  as  you  can :  it  is  the  best  chance  of 
being  freed  from  vulgar  inconveni^ices." 

Compton  kicked  his  sister's  foot  under  the 
table ;  and  there  was  a  smile  on  the  lip,  a 
mocking  look  in  the  comer  of  the  eye  nearest 
to  her.  The  other  side  of  the  fiioe  was  re- 
pectful,  andready  to  take  in  and  admire  all 
the  advice  his  father  was  about  to  give 
him. 
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"Be bat  a  gentleman,  Compton,  and  I  will 
give  you  every  indulgence."  (Another  kici^ 
under  the  table.)  ^^  Let  me  see:  there  are 
few  fiunilies  around  that  can  hope  to  visit  at 
the  Hall ;  very  few,  but  ourselves,  who  are 
aboriginaL  We  must  go  a  little  further  in 
the  country  to  get  the  terros  fzlU  of  any 
longdate.^ 

"There  is  the  rector.  Sir;  surely,  to 
look  at  his  &ce,  he  must  have  stood  nearly 
as  long  as  the  church!  Has  he  not  been 
planted  a  sufficient  time  to  suit  us?  '* 

*'  Yes— yes ;  professional  men  are  always 
prodadble  enough,  so  that  you  can  keep 
them  to  themselves,  I  see  no  harm  in  the 
rector:  but  it  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues 
of  these  clergymen,  to  be  so  consumedly  fond 
of  their  &milies !  Only  take  care  he  does 
not  log  in  his  wife,  and  those  two  raw  girls, 
and  the  rector  may  sit  pretty  lightly  on  our 
right-thinking  notions." 
Here  was  a  search  under  the  table  for 
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another  tread  oH  Sydney's  foot :  it  was  not 
to  be  found  ;  so  a  wink  was  necessitated  to  do 
as  well,  as  he  said,  with  a  most  respectful 
air,  he  would  be  always  sure  to  keep  the 
best  of  company. 

"  Let  me  see,  then,"  continued  Sir 
Frederic,  having  got  over  this  exordium; 
"  whom  have  we  within  a  commonly  decent 
dinner  distance,  that  we  shall  not  lose 
caste  by  sitting  down  with?  " 

"The  Aylesfords,"  hastily  interrupted 
Compton.  "  Lionel  is  a  capital  fellow !  fur- 
ther or  nearer,  nothing  can  be  like  Lionel !  " 

"  Pretty  well,  only  pretty  well,"  dis- 
paragingly replied  Sir  Frederic ;  "just 
moderate,  and  that  is  all.  Know  more  of 
the  son  than  you  do  of  the  father,  and  things 
may  not  be  so  bad.  If  you  take  to  the 
latter,  see  that  your  penc^  are  safe  in  your 
pocket.  He  is  one  of  those  worldly  in. 
triguers — those  devilish  extortioners — all 
done  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  and  the 
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g  the  ass  out  of  the  pit — ^who  lay  cun- 
ningly in  wait  for  those  whom  they  may 
devour — for    those  whom  they  envy,   and 
therefore  detest.     He  is  one,  who,  without 
Uny  real  ability,  has  his  head  and  his  heart 
sharpened  for  the  use  of  his  own  individual 
interest ;  and  is  no  doubt,  what  he  piques 
iimself  on  being,  a  man  of  business.     How- 
ever, defend  me  from  such !    I  like  not  the 
class.    What  made  us  speak  of  him  ?     Surely 
there   are   others    more   agreeable  to   talk 
about?" 

Compton thought  so  too;  and  suggested 
there  were  a  great  many  new  comers  at 
Deersley  Point." 

"  Name  them  not,  Sir  :  it  is  not  for  us  to 
waste  our  time  in  searching  their  pedigrees  ; 
many  of  them,  there  is  no  doubt,  having 
none  worth  the  search.  Never  let  such  as 
these  see  that  their  persevering  pretensions 
are  to  succeed  at  last :  nip  all  such  striding 
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advances  in  the  bud.  We  will,  if  you 
please,  go  further  a-field.  The  county  of 
Devon,  happily,  does  boast  of  some  fami- 
lies as  noble  and  as  ancient  as  our  own: 
you  will,  therefore,  prefer  to  seek  such  fami- 
lies, rather  than  to  make  yourself  intimate 
with  those,  much  too  near  at  hand  to  be 
agreeable  to  me.  Court  these  fiunilies,  I  say, 
and  the  acquaintance  will  do  you  credit.'* 

Compton  promised  every  thing  his  father 
asked ;  yet  there  were  some  covert  winks 
and  sly  pressures  of  the  foot,  which  Sydney 
did  not  choose  to  understand.  Tet  all  went 
siuvx>th))' ;  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  some 
v^ri^ty  to  the  dull  routine  of  the  Hall,  which 
l\>uH4ott  did  uot  scruple  to  say  would  never 
^uit  hU  Yiew^   unless   it  mended  its  old- 

I'W  Kk^U  v>>k>ariag  of  country  visiting 
1^  mv^Mrk^y  tW  3iiaM: 


-I 


^II!^  ly^'ti  NAJ^lMu^  lOtiilv^  dM  mh>U  worid  of  kin/ 
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Tie  invitation  arrives  by  a  servant  on   a 
tell,  gaunt,  and  bony  carriage  horse,  "  doo'd 
and  'urmed  up,"  as  the  Devonshire  grooms 
express  i%.  The  rider,  fat  and  sleek,  and  brim 
foil  of  news,  is  soon  seated  in  the  servants' 
iail,  with  his  cup  of  cider  before  him  ;  and 
in  return  for  what  he  pours  in,  pours  out 
all  the  tittle-tattle  and  table  talk  of  the  im- 
mediate concerns  of  those,  who  are  under- 
stood by  the  technical  cognomen   of  "  our 
people." 

This,  with  manifold  amplifications  and 
additions,  becomes  the  property  of  the  rea- 
dy Abigail,  and  is  laid  on  with  the  long 
gloves  and  fine  laces,  at  dressing  time,  to 
the  as  ready  ears  of  "our  young  ladies;" 
and  as  envy  is  more  credulous,  as  Coleridge 
says,  than  love,  fear,  superstition,  or  even 
vanity  itself — all  that  has  thus  been  imparted 
again  becomes  the  general  small  talk  of  the 
femily  circle. 

E  2 
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The  discussion  whether  the  invitation  is 
to  be  accepted  or  not,  has  long  been  de- 
cided— ^the  dress  that  is  to  be  worn,  in 
each  separate  mind  settled  ;  but  whether 
the  proposed  party  is  really  to  meet — ^for 
the  servant  has  explained  the  whole-r-is 
matter  of  speculation ;  for  there  are  many 
reasons  why  Mr.  and  Mrs.  this,  and  Cap- 
tain and  Lady  that,  will  not  consent  to 
meet,  much  less  to  break  bread  to- 
gether. 

From  the  moment,  all  thoughts  for  the 
next  two  weeks  are  directed  towards  the 
self-same  point — ^the  seven-o'clock  dinner 
seven  miles  off,  in  the  perspective;  whilst 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  consented  to 
spread  the  feast  are  equally  perplexed  and 
unsettled.  Not  that  their  disquiet  springs 
from  caring  whether  Mr.  and  Mrs.  this, 
or  Captain  and  Lady  that,  will  really  take 
it  quietly,  should  they  chance  to  come  in 
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contact;    their  fear  is  for  the  fish,  and  it 
is  gaculated  twenty  times  a-day — 

"  Suppose  the  turbot  does  not  arrive  in 
time !" 

The   look    of  anxiety  with  which  this 
supposition  is  returned,  and  the  little  by- 
play of  resignation  under  the  worst  that  can 
happen,   explains  that  the  turbot  is  con- 
sidered the  lion  of  the  party- 

And  there  is  yet  another  equally  fervent 
hope  expressed,  serving  as  a  sort  of  minute 
gun  to  the  wreck  that  is  expected :  this  is, 
that  the  butler  may  not  anticipate  the  con- 
vivialities, and  be  stupidly  and  steadily  in- 
toxicated before  the  arrival  of  the  guests. 
These  are  the  feasts  of  reason  and  the  flow 
of  soul,  to  be  expected  from  dinner  visiting 
in  the  country.     Nor  will  a  ball,  for  the 
victims  of  the  feast — the  Master  and  Mis- 
tress— offer  much  brighter  prospects.      A 
rainy    night   is   the   first   intimation    that 
valetudinarians  will  keep  snug  at  home  ; 
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and  not  only  themselves,  but  those  who 
live  under  their  jurisprudence.  A  high 
wind  is  equally  destructive  to  the  keeping  of 
engagements.  Who  could  venture  twelve 
miles  in  such  a  storm  ? 

"  Dear  mamma  !" 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  my  love ;  I  am  not 
going  to  be  responsible  for  your  health  and 
safety  ;  who  could  venture?" 

The  question  is  easily  answered,  "  Not 
those  who  value  their  lives."  So  under 
these  provoking  contre-tempa^  the  yoimg  men 
have  to  flirt  with  the  supper,  instead  of  the 
pretty  partners  they  had  expected  to  meet 
and  to  talk  with. 

And  it  was  from  such  weighty  trials  as 
these  that  Sir  Frederic  and  his  beautiful 
child,  drawing  their  comfortable  chairs  close 
to  the  blazing  logs,  would  congratulate 
themselves  on  being  exempt.  And  he 
would  glance  stealthily  over  his  book,  and 
watch  his  studious  companion  ;  and  wonder 
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that  Compton's  example  did  not  almost 
tend  to  mislead  her,  and  tempt  her  to  the 
world  ;  and  that  she  should  be  so  very  con- 
tent to  pass  her  days  and  evenings  with  a 
duU  old  man,  instead  of  with  the  gay  and 
the  young,  who  he  knew  would  so  well 
have  valued  her  society. 

It  was  strange,  even  to  his  idea  of  things, 
to  see  her  as  he  now  did,  and  to  watch  her 
large'  brown  eyes  riveted  so  intently  on 
her  book.  He  confessed,  the  bonds  were 
loosened  between  himself  and  his  fellow- 
men  ;  but  what  had  so  conveniently,  as 
he  expressed  it,  loosened  hers?  And  why 
could  not  Compton  be  as  content  to  live 
alone  as  herself  ?  Why  must  he  be  ever 
turning  their  quiet  habits  upside  down,  in 
his  eager  hunt  after  pleasure?  He  could 
teU  him,  if  he  would  but  listen,  that  it  was 
not  likely  he  would  find  it.  "  Let  him  try — 
let  him  try,"  he  would  say  with  rather  a 
malicious  expression  of  look,  ^^  let  him  seek 
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his  Eden  and  see  if  he  can  find  it.  He  will 
build  the  hope  in  drawing-rooms,  and  dis- 
cover in  the  end  that  he  has  built  it  on  loose 
sand  ;  and  then  he  will  marvel  that  he  has 
had  his  labour  for  his  pains — and  that  he 
has  not  listened  to  me." 

This  was  all  very  conclusive  reasoning  to 
himself ;  but  if  Compton  heard  it,  it  either 
fell  on  a  very  impatient  ear,  or  lie  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  whistling,  and  would 
turn  ofi^,  to  shew  that  this  sort  of  talk  was 
anything  but  agreeable  to  him. 

Then  Sir  Frederic  would  complain, — 
*'  Yes,  sir,  that  is  just  like  you  ! — off  the 
moment  you  do  not  relish  what  I  am  say- 
ing;" confessing  that,  if  he  remained  at  home, 
it  would  be  no  better,  whilst  a  set  of 
danglers,  as  idle  as  himself,  were  allowed  to 
keep  him  company.  As  a  boy,  it  was  all 
tolerable  enough,  but  now  he  expected  of 
him  better  things.  He  had  liked  to  see 
him  then,  strolling  about  with  his  young 
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friends — (of  this  he  persuaded  himself  the 
fluisance   being    past) — their  arms    round 
each  other's  necks — ^their  heads  close  to- 
gether, as  though  they  had  all  the  mighty 
affairs  of  the   world  to  settle,    yet  walk- 
ing and  talking  like  school-boys.      There 
had  been  something   picturesque    in    this, 
and    he   had   borne   with   it   accordingly. 
Jfow    the   thing    was    changed,    and    the 
maimer  of  such  proceeding  detestable !     If 
he  had  to  ring  the  bell,  it  must   be   lite- 
rally pulled  down  with  impatience,  to  the 
destruction  of  his  shaken  nerves,  and  the 
consternation  of  the   servants.     The  only 
solace  was,  that  Compton   and  his  set  did 
contrive,    with   luncheons   and    cigars,   to 
make  out  their  time  very  well,  without  in- 
truding either  on  himself  or  his  daughter. 
Yet  why  was  not  Compton  more  like  this 
studious  child?  why  would  he  not  consent 
to  spend  his  life  in   the    same  routine  of 
peaceful  quiet  and  seclusion  ? 

E  3 
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There  were  moments  when  Compton 
would  condescend  to  listen  to  these  pet- 
tishly expressed  wishes — ^look  contrite,  and 
appear  as  though  he  were  too  small  in  his 
own  estimation  to  be  worthy  of  offering  an 
opinion.  Then  Sir  Frederic's  hopes  would 
rise,  imder  the  prophecy  that  he  would 
eventually  be  all  that  he  desired.  At  others 
the  son  would  turn  sulky — hump  up  his 
back — ^look  everywhere  but  in  Sir  Frede- 
ric's face — fetch  heavy,  ill-used  sighs,  set 
off  every  now  and  then  with  a  dolorous 
whistle — ^mutter  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
boy,  to  be  talked  to  like  that ;  finishing,  in 
a  lower  voice  still,  that  he  would  do  as  he 
liked,  and  his  father  might  see  if  he  woilld 
not.  The  Hall  was  dull  at  all  times :  what 
would  it  be,  he  should  just  like  to  know, 
without  his  agreeable  friends  to  speak  to? 

''There  is  your  sister,  if  your  father  is 
not  good  enough  to  converse  with." 

To  this,  merely  a  "  pooh !"  was  returned  i 
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slurred  over  by  the  accompaniment  of  a 
somewhat  louder  and  more  lively  whistle. 
"  Then  go  your  own  way,  sir." 
The  muttering  then  explained  that  Comp- 
ton  intended  it ;  but  in  tones  so  low,  that  Sir 
Frederic  was  not  obliged  to  hear  it ;  indeed 
he  took  the  trouble  to  persuade  himself 
that  he  had  thoroughly  mistaken  his  son's 
meaning. 

The  paternal  yoke,  uncertain  as  it  was, 
would  have  weighed  heavily  on  Compton's 
dogged  spirit  under  this  state  of  things, 
had  he  possessed  mind  enough  to  have  un- 
derstood the  point  in  question — ^namely,  that 
he  was  expected  to  give  up  the  world  and 
its  follies,  merely  because  his  father  thought 
that  he  would  do  better  without  it.  But  as 
these  lectures  were  usually  blended  with  a 
host  of  other  complaints,  the  young  man 
did  not  exactly  understand  their  drift. 
"  Where's  the  row?"  he  would  ask — ^protest 
he  was  not  going  to  stand  it !  and  then  set 
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up  a  sulky  fit,  till  brought  round  to  good 
humour  by  the  aid,  as  it  were,  of  the  con- 
traband visits  of  his  companions. 

And  he  was  flattered  that  they  should 
still  seek  him,  with  no  other  hospitality 
shewn  them  than  the  little  which  he  alone 
had  to  proffer.  AlA  he  wondered  at  it,  as 
he  talked  the  matter  over  with  his  friend 
Lionel  Aylesford ;  and  he  said — 

"  It  is  kind  of  you  to  come  and  see  I 
am  alive,  Lionel ;  very  kind,  indeed  !  I 
take  it  as  a  special  kindness.  You  are 
right  not  to  be  daunted  by  my  dragon  of 
a  pater.  Never  mind  ;  there  is  no  need  of 
your  being  blest  with  him.  Take  no  notice 
of  him ;  that  is  best  ;  nor  of  my  sister 
either,  unless  you  like.  As  for  the  former, 
you  must  think  him  labouring  under  the 
digestion  of  a  poker  ;  but  it  is  his  way  : 
as  to  the  latter,  she  ought  to  know  better. 
Any  girl,  with  any  sense,  would  be  sure  to 
know  better." 
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"  To  my  mind,  your  sister  knows  better 

^han  any  body." 

"What?  knows  better!  you  are  joking? 
A  0  my  mind,  Sydney  is  the  worst-mannered 
^^1  in  the  world.  If  her  heart  were  not 
^tter  than  her  manners,  I  would  not  give 
a  rush  for  her.  You  surely  do  not  take 
Tier  part. 

"  /  take  her  part  !  Miss  Cleveland's 
part?'* 

"  I  thought  not." 

"  You  mistake  me  ;  I — ah,  well,  well, 
never  mind: — the  truest — simplest  best! 
What  else  can  I  say?" 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha!  whatever  you  please.  Ar't 
dreaming  ?  I  know  not  what  you  are  talk- 
mg  about. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

LioxEL  Atlesford  vas  the  son  of  a  man  of 
mme  consideration  in  the  parish  of  Deersley 
l^oint ;  yet,  deriving  this  more  firom  the  ex- 
tent of  the  property  he  therein  possessed, 
than  from  any  esteem  or  respect  he  was 
lield  in  by  his  neighbours.  Nevertheless, 
IiIm  birth  was  high,  and  his  manners  most 
rt^tlnud — plausible^  as  some  people  would  call 
tluiu :  indeed  he  had  the  most  winning 
UildiHiHM  in  tlio  world ;  every  one  liked  him 
\s\\i^\\  with  him:  his  back  turned,  he  was 
iulUul  *kimvor  and  *  rogue!'  between  the 
W\A\\\  \\\\\U{  'finJ!'  and  'dolt'  were  the 
^^^^lUMMou^  tUnilt  Uiok  upon  themselves,  by 
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^^ose  who  had  chanced  to  have  any  dealings 
Mti  him. 
fle  lived  in  a  large  house,  which  in  con- 
^dence  was  reported   to  belong  as  much 
^^  Mm,  as  to  any  one  who  might  happen 
"^o  propagate  this  on  dit  of  infonnation.     Be 
^hat  as  it  may,  most  of  the  windows  were 
Krlosed,  the  front  door  and  the  massive  gates 
locked;  and  there  was  an  aspect   of  ava- 
xice  in  the  appearance  of  the  whole,  which 
shewed,  that  however  he  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  mansion,  he  had  something 
else    to  occupy  him  than  give  himself  up 
to  its  enjoyment. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  he  had  the  credit  of 
possessing  great  wealth ;  and  though  nothing 
was  done  with  the  liberal  and  laiser  aller 
manner  in  which  Sir  Frederic  Cleveland 
lived,  it  was  a  point  which  never  wearied 
in  the  inquiry,  whether  he  were  not,  of 
the  two,  the  richer  man? — a  subject  which 
never  could  be  decided,  though  it  occupied 
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much  of  the  table-talk  of  Deersley  Point-  It 
is  strange,  how  very  much  these  discussions, 
touching  their  neighbour's  affairs,  will  oc- 
cupy people  in  the  country. 

As  Sir  Frederic,  he  had  also  lost  his 
wife  in  early  life,  leaving  him  an  only  son. 
It  was  supposed  he  had  set  himself  to 
gain  his  wealth  for  this  boy  to  spend. 
They  called  it  "ill-gotten,"  for  there  was  a 
run  somehow  against  him ;  though  he  might 
have  been  bom  a  Croesus  himself,  for  what 
any  one  knew :  but  this  was  one  of  the  pre- 
judices which  are  also  taken  up  in  the  coun- 
try— the  place  where  shepherds  flourish, 
and  lambs  feed,  and  flowers  grow.  It  may 
not  be  exactly  a  new  idea  to  say,  that 
extremes  meet;  but  we  will  advance  to  a 
certainty,  that  nowhere  is  there  so  little 
nature — or  good-nature  shewn,  as  there  is 
in  the  country. 

We  will,  however,  fall  into  the  general 
impression,  and  say,  that  what  Mr,  Ayles- 
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ford  had  gained,  might  not  have  raised  him 
in  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  had  en- 
tered on  the  scrutiny  of  his  conduct;  but 
in  whatever  way  it  was   obtained,  it   was 
quietly,  and,   what  is  more,  kindly    done. 
He  let  it  be  quietly  known,  that  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  come  forward  and  assist  those 
who  might  be  casually  in  want  of  a  small 
sum  of  money.     And  many  were  the  farm- 
ers and  gentry  round,  who  secretly  came  to 
his  house,  entering  stealthily  by  the  back- 
door— no  parade — ^no  fuss :  they  knew  their 
way  to  the  room  in  which  Mr.  Aylesford 
sat,  and  there  they  would  enter  with  ha- 
rassed and  broken-down  hearts,  and  in  con- 
fidence tell  him  their  position.     And  they 
left  him  seeming  happier,    if  not   calmer: 
yet  the  next  day  they  would  come  again, 
cautiously  looking  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  and  suddenly  round,  if  they  heard  foot- 
steps behind  them.      But  no — ^it  was  the 
echo  of  their  own  feet;  there  was  nothing  to 
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impede  their  progress  to  Mr.  Aylesford's 
room.  And  here  they  would  draw  forth 
old  parchments,  which  had  been  buttoned 
up  under  their  coats, — title-deeds.  And 
there  was  a  trepidation  in  their  manner, 
and  again  a  hasty  look  round:  but  they  were 
met  with  courtly  politeness,  (which  goes  so 
far!)  suavity  and  kindness,  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  the  money  counted  down. 

"  As  much  as  you  like  to  take,"  he  would 
say :  but  a  little  was  enough  at  a  time — and 
then  one  more  look  at  the  title-deeds.  They 
were  in  safe  hands,  and  it  was  never  too 
late  to  retrench ;  for  the  money  had  placed 
them  above  the  world.  The  hat  was  put 
on  with  a  firmer  set  to  the  head — the  pace 
was  lighter ;  and  the  wife  would  wonder,  on 
his  return,  how  she  had  ever  pined  under 
the  idea  that  her  husband  wanted  money: 
patience  was  the  only  thing  required ;  and 
she  learnt  her  lesson  for  the  future. 

And  she  would  say  "  Patience  1"  when 
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again  a  press  would  come ;  and  then  wonder 
her  husband  was  not  so  happy  as  herself, 
^h^i  she  saw  him  paying  his  debts — ^that 
there  should  be  mortification  and  anxiety  in 
Lis  look,  and  that  his  mind  should  seem  so 
disturbed.  The  wife  sees  all  this,  but 
what  can  she  do  ?  Confidence  is  seldom 
carried  so  far  by  the  husband  to  the  wife, 
however  communicative  he  may  be  in  other 
people's  concerns,  as  to  venture  on  his  own 
embarrassments.  Men  whose  chance  of  re- 
lief depends  on  their  credit,  scarcely  dare 
whisper  these  embarrassments  to  their  near- 
est and  dearest  connections;  for  all  sorts 
of  credit  are,  as  Paine  Enight  says  of  public 
credit,  '^suspicion  asleep,"  and  this  is  the 
credit  men  get  from  their  wives. 

An  affectionate  husband  talks  himself 
into  the  persuasion,  where  his  money  is  con* 
cemed,  that  he  is  sparing  his  wife  anxiety, 
as  long  as  he  hopes  he  can  retrieve  his  af- 
fJEurs:  he  would    not   awake  her  from   a 
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dream  of  happiness,  which  chance  may  help 
him  to  make  a  reality ;  for  it  is  usually 
your  most  sanguine  man  who  is  oftenest 
brought  to  ruin. 

And  if  fortune  be  a  part  of  personal  me- 
rit, as  Miss  Edgeworth  says,  a  man  must 
be  very  unwilling  to  acknowledge  to  the 
wife  of  his  heart  that  this  part  of  his 
merit  has  passed,  or  is  passing,  from  him. 
Besides  all  this,  his  domestic  comfort  re- 
ceives a  shock  from  any  disclosure.  The 
wife  looks  care-worn,  instead  of  pleased  ; 
the  husband  feels  this  a  reproach  ;  so  in 
lieu  of  taking  the  means  to  guard  off  so 
fearfiil  a  touchstone  to  the  serenity  of  his 
fire-side,  he  conceals  it  when  the  difficulty 
comes,  and  the  wife  knows  nothing. 

Before  a  man  can  thoroughly  deceive 
himself,  the  wife  must  first  be  deceived.  It 
is  vain  to  trace  and  point  out  the  way  in 
which  it  is  done ;  it  is  an  object  the  hus- 
band has  to  gain,  and  peu-h-pm  he  will  be 
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Sure  to  see  it  effected.  It  is  in  this  manner 
he  smooths  away  the  prudent  counsel  that 
is  hovering  on  the  threshold  of  her  lips ; 
^nd  poverty  and  prudence  are  thus  kept 
^ff  by  the  same  shallot  means,  whilst  a 
secret  is  lodged  in  his  heart,  which  is  never, 
till  too  late,  to  be  shared  between  them. 

And  Mr.  Aylesford  was  privy  to  all  this. 
"There  is  no  necessity,"  he  would  say, 
"  for  telling  your  wife  what  has  occurred. 
Women  never  make  much  hand  of  business, 
at  the  best ;  and  when  it  can  lead  to  no 
good,  nor  alter  what  has  passed,  the  more 
silent  a  husband  is  on  the  subject  of  his 
affairs,  the  better.  When  we  give  women  a 
licence  to  judge  of  the  actions  of  their  hus- 
bands, it  is  putting  a  weapon  in  their  hands 
they  know  not  how  to  use ;  or  if  they  do, 
they  are  apt  to  use  it  somewhat  roughly." 

The  husband  always  knows  the  drip- 
drip  of  tears  and  complaint  that  women 
are  usually  so  injudicious  as  to  distil  in  their 
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family  fears;  and  this  last  advice  was  a 
coup-de-maitrej  of  which  Mr.  Aylesford  had 
seen  the  effect,  and  therefore  generally 
reserved  it  for  the  finale.  The  husband 
would  ponder  a  moment,  and  then  look  more 
cheerful;  and  sometimes  another  hundred 
would  be  added  to  the  first  sum  borrowed, 
upon  the  strength  of  Mr.  Aylesford's  ob- 
servation. 

And  in  this  way,  one  after  another  of 
the  small  fiarms  in  the  neighbourhood  came 
into  his  possession;  whilst  the  wife,  after 
saving  to  her  utmost,  would  see  that  all 
was  to  no  effect,  and  that  the  sweet  home 
must  be  abandoned.  Then  there  was  the  ap- 
prehension at  the  mother's  heart,  that  when 
herself  and  her  little  ones  were  unhoused, 
they  might  not  find  another  shelter.  And 
she  would  ask  her  husband  how  it  was, 
that  they  had  got  so  very  backward  in 
their  affairs  ?  And  why  they  must  give  up 
their  little  all — ^their  home  ? — and  this,  per- 
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haps,  at  a  time  when  she  most  needed  its 
comforts  and  conveniences. 

Thus  was  many  a  man  helped  on  by 
a  delusive  resource,  and  led  into  the  snare 
of  getting  money  easily — ^instead  of  seek- 
ing and  pressing  for  it  where  it  was  justly 
due,  or  of  retrenching  his  expenses  when 
assured  of  its  scarcity;  obliged  to  begin 
the  world  again — ^his  first  labour  spent  and 
lost,  and  with  a  stigma  attached  to  his 
name,  if  not  to  his  credit ;  but  leaving, 
at  all  events,  his  good  sense  and  prudence 
a  matter  of  question. 

And  what  were  the  liberal-hearted  pa- 
tron*s  feelings  when  he  saw  the  ruin  come  ? 
Did  he  respect  the  confidence  that  would 
linger  in  the  victim's  sanguine  breast — ^im- 
planted there  by  the  graciousness  and  kind- 
ness of  his  manner?  did  he  cancel  the  debt, 
and  tell  the  misguided  man  still  to  keep  his 
own  ?  Alas,  no!  he  was  the  first  to  explain 
that  the  affair  was  hopeless — all  attempt  at 
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making  it  better,  nonsense ;  that  the  ruined 
man  was,  as  it  were,  running  on  one  leg 
after  a  patrimony  that  he  could  never  regain 
or  overtake;  interest,  compound  interest, 
and  principal,  unpaid !  Fore-close  must  be  the 
word.  Like  a  knell  it  would  sound  on  the 
mistaken  man's  ears ;  but  redress  there  was 
none.  The  first  involvement  had  multiplied 
itself  at  every  move ;  and  the  poor  wTetch 
saw,  when  too  late,  that  there  is  for  the  man 
in  debt — ^no  mercy. 

And  it  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Aylesford— 
his  only  child— who  was  most  frequent  in 
his  visits  to  the  Hall ;  for  though  some  few 
years  older  than  Compton,  no  day  passed  but 
some  time  of  it  they  spent  together.  And 
Lionel  Aylesford  was  handsome  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  tail,  well  made,  and  adroit  at  all  field 
sports  and  bodily  exercises.  He  was  gifted 
too  with  that  natural  grace  which  is  not  to 
be  acquired  by  art  or  study.  His  countenance 
was  lively  and  intelligent:  his  eyes  bright, 
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earnest-looking,  and  penetrating.  And  it 
was  well  for  him  that  so  it  should  be,  with- 
out his  being  indebted  to  much  intellectual 
cultivation ;  for  his  father  had  professed  to 
educate  him  at  home,  previously  to  his  going 
to  college. 

Whether  he  had  fiilfilled  this  duty  or  not, 
was  a  secret  between  themselves.  The  son, 
at  all  events,  put  a  good  figure  upon  it ;  and 
it  was  evident  that  honour  and  probity 
formed  the  basis  of  his  character.  He  had, 
besides,  a  distinguished  elegance  of  manner 
and  an  air  of  high  life ;  a  quiet  taste,  and  great 
amiability  of  disposition  and  opinions.  Such 
as  he  was,  Compton  looked  upon  him  as  a 
model  of  perfection ;  yet,  albeit,  easily  satis- 
fied in  his  conception  as  to  what  this  meant, 
to  be  always  at  his  beck  and  call — ^to  walk 
and  drive,  hunt  or  shoot,  fish  or  course, 
as  his  volatile  fiincy  decided — ^this  was  the 
predominant  claim  he  had  to  being  the  "  capir 
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tal  fellow" — ^the  "skp-up  trump"— he  de- 
lighted to  designate  him. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  good-will  existing 
between  them,  never  were  two  companions 
composed  of  such  different  materials.  Comp- 
ton  was  lively  and  impatient ;  Lionel,  calm, 
silent,  and  apparently  reflective.  And  be- 
sides this,  Lionel  was  something  of  a 
dreamer,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  agreeable 
compliance  and  vivacity;  and  it  signified 
at  times  little  to  him  in  what  might  con- 
sist the  exact  character  of  their  sports  and 
pursuits,  for  his  mind  was  engaged  in  other 
matters ;  and  as  a  smart  reply  would  go  a 
great  way  in  the  colloquy  with  his  firiend, 
the  smart  reply  was  ever  at  his  service, 
whilst  his  thoughts  and  ponderings  remained 
his  own,  and  with  no  fear  of  their  being 
either  questioned  or  detected. 

Little  did  Compton  conjecture  that  the 
apparently  volatile  friend  by  his  side  was 
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the  devoted  admirer  of  his  sister ;  that  his 

heart  writhed  as  much  under  her  charms  as 

the  tortured  bait  upon  the  hodc;   feeling 

with  Walton, 

"  That  fish  tliat  is  not  caught  thereby, 
Alas,  is  wiser  Hbh  than  I." 

How  could  Compton  ever  suspect  all  this? 
It  was  just  beyond  the  reach  of  his  idea  of 
probability.  His  sister  Sydney,  as  proud 
as  a  peacock,  and  as  shy  as  a  hawk !  He 
was  side  of  offering  apologies  for  the  hazU" 
en-bas  manner  in  which,  if  he  and  his  com- 
panion chanced  to  come  in  her  way,  she 
would  make  a  cool,  queen-like  sort  of  bow ; 
and,  without  even  the  usual  greeting  of 
"How  do  you  do?"  or  "Good  bye,"  leave 
them  in  a  moment. 

And  yet  he  could  not  fail  to  see  that  this 
created  an  emotion  on  the  countenance 
of  his  friend— a  very  apparent  constraint, 
which  Compton  took  upon  himself  to  dis- 
pel, by  telling  him  that  it  was  merely  his 
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siater'd  maimer — ^tfaat  due  mc&nt  no  barm; 
in  short,  it  was  the  way  of  the  boose.  ISiB 
father  was  just  as  bad.  Yet,  what  did  it 
matter  (although  he  admitted  things  might 
be  made  pleasanter),  whilst  they  conde- 
scended to  give  him  his  head,  and  to  let  him 
(\o  as  he  pleased?  K  the  old  rooms  were 
dull  and  empty,  the  stables,  the  kennels,  the 
larder,  the  cellars,  were  jolly  and  full ;  and 
what  more  did  they  want?  And  here,  if 
Lionel  would  heave  a  deep  and  lengthened 
Hort  of  sigh,  it  was  shuffled  off  into  an  apo- 
logetic murmur,  and  fears  were  expressed 
of  his  being  de  trop  and  intrusive. 

"  Wait  till  I  tell  you  so,"  was  the  concise 
and  explicit  rejoinder. 

The  friends  understood  each  other  well, 
yot,  Compton  had  little  experience  in  human 
ntiture.  With  him,  absence  of  pretension, 
and  a  freedom  from  all  pedantic  lore,  made 
his  friend  the  man  after  his  own  heart; 
and  Lionel  evinced  some  aptitude  and  skill 
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in  suiting  himself  to  the  level  of  this  good 
opinion.  His  love  had  called  forth,  or  en- 
gendered, a  shrewdness  that  surprised  even 
himself*, — a  deceit,  a  circumspection,  a  plot- 
ting, in  the  very  midst  of  his  apparent  un- 
concern; a  desire  to  hide  his  sentiments 
finom  his  fiiend — a  shame  at  the  very  sus- 
picion of  their  being  discovered. 

There  was  no  fear  of  such  a  calamity  hap- 
pening to  him.     Compton  had  not  an  idea 
of  the  sort ;  and  though  he  would  jest  and 
laugh  at  him,  if  by  chance  he  turned  sud- 
denly upon  him  in  their  rambles,  and  de- 
tected the  thoughtful  expression  of  his  face, 
yet  it  was  in  an  instant  dispelled— the  pace 
hurried— and   the  laugh  and  the  jest   en- 
tered on  as  merrily  as  before.     How  then 
could  he  suspect  him  to  be  in  love?     As  we 
have  said,  Compton  did  not  suspect  it. 

And  yet  it  was  not  so  strange  that  such 
things  should  exist,  as  that  Lionel's  long- 
drawn  sighs  should  not  have  opened  his 
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friend's  eyes  to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  But 
then  he  had  never  seen  him  address  more 
than  a  few  words  to  his  sister;  and  to  Comp- 
ton,  who  knew  how  differently  she  could 
speak  and  look^  there  was  nothing  very  at- 
tractive in  the  maimer  with  which  she  had 
returned  these  civilities.  To  his  mind,  Lio- 
nel was  a  fellow  worthy  of  being  loved ;  he 
wished  he  himself  were  half  so  good-looking — 
half  so  agreeable.  Just  sufficiently  fond  of 
society,  and  the  things  which  occupied  so- 
ciety, to  go  everywhere,  and  to  enjoy  every- 
thing he  met;  and  yet  with  enough  of  the 
ridiculous  in  his  nature  to  make  an  amusing 
jest  of  all  he  had  seen,  the  moment  they 
were  alone  together :  and  this  with  so  steady 
a  look,  so  unconcerned  an  air,  that  no  one 
would  have  suspected  him  of  having  taken 
such  particular  notice. 

And  Lionel  had,  besides  all  the  attrac- 
tions which  his  friend  was  so  ready  to  give 
him  credit  for,  the  talent  of  concealing  his 
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implosions,  and  of  never  betraying  an  emo- 
tion or  a  feeling,  if  his  desire  was-  not  to 
discover  it.  And  he  was  one  of  those  who 
had  no  objection  to  possess  feeling,  so  that 
he  coffdd  conceal  it :  therefore,  whilst  Comp- 
ton  was  all  surprise  one  moment,  all  horror 
(Mr  all  admiration  the  next;  there  was  a  re- 
ima  about  Lionel  that  left  him  the  cool 
proprietor  of  himself;  gi^dng  him,  even  in 
his  youth,  the  manners  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  as  such,  never  seeming  to  mix 
up  his  feelings  with  any  passing  occasion. 

It  might  be  that  he  had  none  to  mix  up. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  evidently  his  de- 
aie  to  escape  the  observation  of  those  around 
him.  His  words  were  weighed,  his  senti- 
ments well  expressed,  whenever  he  opened 
his  month.  And  such  a  mouth!  but  the 
spirit  rarely  moved  him  to  put  it  out  of  its 
rtatue-like  mould.  But  there  was  a  nobility 
ill  his  whole  bearing  that  seemed  to  render 
Jum  independent,  or  rather  above  the  trou- 
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ble  of  words: — certain  it  was,  that  he  rarely 
had  recourse  to  them ;  so  that  he  might  have 
escaped  notice,  but  for  his  personal  claim  to 
attention.  He  had  lived  long  enough  in  his 
own  land  to  share  the  fate  of  a  prophet ;  in- 
deed, having  been  brought  up  under  each  of 
their  immediate  eyes,  the  people  of  Deersley 
Point  were  in  no  way  willing  to  give  him 
credit  for  any  one  qualification,  but  those 
which  they  could  not  in  common  honesty 
take  from  him. 

And  yet,  with  this  nugatory  feeling  to- 
wards him,  it  was  strange  that  the  world, 
as  they  chose  to  designate  themselves — 
and  by  which  was  implied  the  better  sort 
of  residents  of  the  dotted  habitations  of 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Deersley  Point — 
should  have  decided  that  Lionel  Aylesford 
and  Sydney  Cleveland  were  formed,  or 
rather  unformed  for  each  other.  With  no 
advantages  which  the  gossiping  and  de- 
tracting coterie  could  convict  them  of,  or 
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trace  home  to  them  in  evidence  from  their 
peculiar  manner  of  bringing  up,  they  yet 
rose  confessedly  superior  to  all.  It  was  only 
their  appearance,  they  knew— it  could  be 
nothing  more :  still  such  was  its  power,  that 
it  was  only  when  they  were  not  present  that 
the  point  was  the  subject  of  discussion.  If 
Lionel  entered  a  room,  however  silent  he 
might  be,  yet  every  one  noticed  he  was  there ; 
and  it  was  to  his  personal  attractions  that 
he  owed  this  notice ;  towering  in  an  inborn 
loftiness  over  others,  whilst  evidently  it  re- 
mained a  perfect  matter  of  indifference  to 
Iiimsel^  the  having  exacted  such  condescen- 
aon  fix)m  them. 

Although  it  was  well  understood  that  he 
had  received  his  education  at  home  imder 
the  eye  of  a  sharp  and  intelligent  father,  yet 
80  for  was  home-made  tuition  respected, 
that  no  one  would  have  perplexed  him  so 
much  as  to  have  touched  on  literary  discus- 
sions; but  surely  he  could  make  some  reply 
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when  pressed  by  80  many  questions?  His  bow 
was  wonderfully  well,  all  things  considered ; 
yet  a  bow  in  return  to  the  notice  bestowed^ 
was  but  a  poor  provocative  to  conversa- 
tion. If  a  glove  dropped  by  his  side,  or 
a  fen,  there  it  might  lie,  for  him!  it  never 
disturbed  the  lofty  fit  he  ever  indulged  in. 
An  empty  cup,  or  a  glass,  shared  the  same 
fate:  he  was  never  the  one  to  rush  fprth^ 
nor  to  make  himself  useful.  And  if  he  lis- 
tened, or  rather  feigned  to  listen,  to  a  per- 
severing attack  upon  his  attention,  it  was 
received  with  so  much  indifference  and  aang 
fraidy  that  it  was  extraordinary  any  no- 
tice should  be  taken  of  him:  so  thankleaa 
did  he  seem  for  even  the  approbation  he 
had  gained — ^though  gained,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, with  neither  cost  to  himself  nor  con- 
sciousness. 

His  aristocratic  air,  th^  proved  satis- 
factorily to  themselves,  was  not  his  own  con- 
trivance; his  fether  had  it,  even  under  the 
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ahabbiest  dress  in  the  world;  and  those  who 
remembered  his  mother  affirmed  it  was  a 
hmnour  she  also  had  bequeathed  him.  But 
what  had  he  besides  this  outward  appear- 
ance? Some  even  would  go  further,  and 
pertinaciously  ask,  what  could  he  have?  He 
might  have  money  when  his  father  died. 
Might— hut  even  this  was  a  question ;'  for 
there  was  little  sign  of  it  now,  saving  a 
shabby  coat  and  the  dirtiest  looking  house 
in  the  place;  though  many  shrewd  people 
affirmed  this  was  no  bad  criterion  to  go  by. 
Besides  his  appearance,  then,  he  had  now 
nothing  farther  to  lay  claim  to.  And  Miss 
Cleveland's  endowments  must  be  something 
of  the  same  stamp.  She  could  only  be,  they 
were  willing  to  rest  assured,  the  handsomest 
^1  th^  had  ever  seen; — she  certainly  was 
that:  but  then  what  a  pity  it  seemed  that 
she  should  possess  so  few  qualifications  of 
greater  value!  It  was  beauty,  therefore, 
and  her  high  position  in  life,  which  gave  her 
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this  succes^  and  which  caused  her  to  be 
treated  and  stared  at  as  a  lionne  whenever 
she  appeared ;  making  the  lounging  young 
men  rush  to  her  carriage  whenever  it  stop- 
ped at  the  circulating  library  and  stationers' 
door  of  the  little  town  of  Deersley  Point, 
merely  to  hear  the  soft  flute-like  tones  of  her 
voice  in  giving  her  orders — for  not  one  word 
had  she  to  say  to  them.  And  yet  even  her 
shadow  seemed  to  have  its  worshippers; 
every  thing  she  did,  to  acquire  importance, 
because  it  was  Miss  Cleveland  who  had  done 
it.  So,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Gog  and  Magog 
of  Deersley  Point  should  be  given  to 
each  other,  by  the  general  consent  of  their 
neighbours. 
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CHAPTER    Vir. 


Miss  Cleveland  was  not  at  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  respect  which  she  com- 
madned:  indeed  she  rather  magnified  it, 
and  made  more  of  it  to  herself  than  it 
feaBy  was.  Not  that  she  was  one  who 
panted  for 

''  The  Tulgar  praise  which  fools  impart  ;** 

she  did  not  care  for  it,  nor  wish  it ;  but  how 
could  it  be  otherwise?  Of  such  as  she  was, 
she  knew  the  little  people  would  talk;  it 
was  their  daily  dainty  diet:  therefore  so 
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must  she  pay  this  tax— the  natural  result  of 
being  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Neither  was  she  willing,  designedly,  to  over- 
rate her  advantages  :  they  were  gifts,  she 
concluded,  given  her  from  above.     Her  own 
face  pleased  her  more  than  any  countenance 
that  she  had  ever  seen — so  did  her  house; 
therefore  her  beauty  was  not  the  source  of 
her  peculiar  triumph.     It  was  the  being 
placed  so  completely  above  the  people  of 
Deersley  Point— her  name — ^her  birth — ^the 
refinement  of  her  mind;    this  made  her 
heart  inflate  with  the  glow  of  pride,  and 
raised  her  to  the  triumphal  height  in  her 
own  estimation,  from  which  she  looked  down 
on  those  beneath  her.    Not  that  she  was  wil- 
ling to  rest  on  these  qualifications  alone ;  her 
dress  gained  from  her  an  attentive  care.     If 
her  stocking  were  blue,  as  Compton  scof- 
fingly  protested  it  was,  it  might  be  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  put  on  well.     There  was 
no  reason  given  in  any  of  her  books  why  it 
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should  not  be  so.  All  her  heroineSy  she  was 
sure,  dressed  well;  and  whilst  her  books 
and  thdr  ideas  made  great  part  of  herself 
there  was  still  a  portion  of  this  self  given 
over  to  female  vanity.  Therefore  what  Miss 
Cleveland  wore  was  sure  to  be  the  fashion, 
and  as  such  stealthily  adopted  by  the  resi- 
dents of  Deersley  Point. 

It  might  have  been  inferred,  that  had  she 
been  less  attractive  than  she  was— her  eyes 
less  soft— her  complexion  less  bright — she 
voold  still  have  been  just  as  much  talked 
of  and  looked  up  to,  from  the  exclusive  and 
seemingly  contented  life  die  led ;  notwith- 
standing every  solidtation  to  mix  in  the 
gaieties  going  forward,  continuing  to  live 
alone  in  solitary  grandeur,  administering  to 
the  comforts  of  an  ascetic  old  man.  So  it 
was  understood.  But  Sydnqr  knew  the  real 
state  of  the  matter  better.  She  staid  at 
hme^  it  was  true ;  but  she  was  aware,  and 
feidj  to  admit,  she  did  so  to  please  herself; 
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for  as  she  had  ever  been  allowed  to  make 
this  self  her  first  consideration,  the  desire 
remained  when  she  knew  that  her  refusal 
to  quit  this  home  even  gave  offence  to  those 
she  would  readily  have  consented  to  oblige, 
under  a  better  bringing  up,  or  with  a 
slighter  sacrifice. 

But  her  peculiar  and  self  directed  course 
of  study  had  tutored  her  mind  into  a  very 
different  impression  of  people  and  things, 
than  the  received  one ;  and  her  quick  pene- 
tration let  her  into  the  belief  that  to  leave 
her    solitude  would    merely   afford  her   a 
pitiable  evidence  of  foUy,  and  send  her  home 
a    more  decided  sneerer  and  misanthrope 
than  she  was  already.     She  had  gathered 
the  impression,  that  the  women  and  young 
girls  of  her  day  were  losing  the  position 
which  even  a  graceful  nature  would  have 
delighted  in  awarding  them.     In  the  con- 
ventional forms  of  society  it  was  still  more 
desirable  it  should  be  retained ;  but  like  the 
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saleable  artides  of  an  auctioneer's  arduous 
endeavours,  it  was  ever  going— going— going 
from  them,  and  would  eventually  be  gone, 
unless  the  days  of  conduct  on  the  one  side, 
and  chivalry  on  the  other,  could  be  called 
back  again — ^that  time  only  to  be  witnessed 
now  in  paintings,  and  mentioned  in  books. 
It  was  a  falling  off— a  diminishing  of  the  best 
lustre  in  which  the  nature  of  women  could 
appear ;  a  sad  change  from  the  time  when 
even  her  £untest  smile  of  applause  had  been 
matter  of  high  competition  ;  when  happy  was 
the  man  who  succeeded  in  vdnning  for  his 
own,  the  woman  who  reserved  these  smiles 
for  him  and  him  only.     Now  they  were 
^  plentiful  as  apples  in  a  market-basket. 
Vhere  were  the  Damons  in  her  day  to  be 
seen,  sitting  by  a  solitary  brook,  bewailing 
the  impenetrability  of  the  female  heart? 
The  Strephons?    Deep  must  be  the  grove  to 
which  they  had  retired,  to  mourn  over  the 
flinty  bosom   which  they  loved— white  as 
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the  drifted  snow— and,  alas!  for  them,  as 
cold. 

Compton,  in  his  daquet  at  his  late  break- 
fast afi;er  a  ball,  told  a  very  different  tale 
to  all  this— told,  to  the  amusement  of  Syd- 
ney, of  girls,  not  waiting,  as  the  gentle 
Amaryllis  of  old,  whose  favor  was  to  be 
sought  even  at  the  lance's  point,  if  so 
required— whose  fipown  was  deplored  with 
unutterable  woe ;  but  as  pretty  adventurers, 
ready  to  rush  into  the  arms  of  the  most 
profitable  match  which  presented  itself —not 
weighing  which  was  to  be  preferred,  but 
that  which  must  be  secured.  And  this^  in 
the  very  brunt  of  sneering  allusions— heavy 
bets— and  the  odds  taken  as  to  the  chance 
of  succeeding. 

Where  was  the  love— where  the  despair, 
in  all  that  Compton  told  ?  Instead  of  the 
homage  the  belle  of  the  evening  had  surely 
a  right  to  expect,  she  could  only  glean  the 
resolves  that  had  been  wittily  adopted,  as 
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the  fair  creatures  had,  by  their  maTnTnas, 
been  paraded  before  the  young  men,  that 
they  would  not  be  the  fools  to  £all  into  the 
soare  so  dexteroudy  spread  for  them. 

This  oft-repeated  account  could  not  fidl 
to  impress  on  Sydney  the  truth,  that  the 
business  of  the  young  women  of  her  day 
was  to  set  their  traps  for  men,  and  by  every 
well  tried  art  stoop  to  secure  them  for 
their  own.  For  this  their  dress — ^their  ac- 
(XHnplishments — ^were  lent ;  and  in  seeking 
to  secure  this  hard-earned  prize,  the  true 
nature  of  woman's  perfection  was  lost.  Was 
it  possible  to  believe  that  men  were  now  the 
jilts?  that  coquetry  should  spring  up  and 
be  tolerated  from  their  hands?  What  could 
her  darling  boc^  have  been  dreaming  of? 
They  had  told  her  of  no  such  things— of  plot- 
ting mammas,  working  their  best  wits  and 
craft  day  and  night  to  provide  for  the  well 
settling  of  their  girls :  nothing  of  such  had 
they  taught.     But  they  had  instilled  into 
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her  mind  instead,  what  she  believed  to 
be  the  natural  position  of  woman  with  re- 
spect to  man.  Was  she  not  bom  to  be 
the  softener— the  cheerer— the  refiner  of  his 
nature — ^the  charmer  of  his  days  ?  So  weak 
in  frame — so  powerful  in  moral  influence — 
that  at  least  he  might  approach  her  with  re- 
spect ?  But  her  knights  and  heroes  had  done 
even  more  ;  it  was  aworshipful  feeling  they 
had  led  her  to  expect ; — ^which  surely  was 
not  misplaced  on  creatures  upon  whom  the 
Deity  had  lavished  such  grace — such  witch- 
ery— ^for  the  sweet  purpose  of  beguiling,  and 
at  the  same  time  elevating  men  to  a  stand- 
ard higher  than  their  own. 

It  was  this,  and  this  alone,  that  could 
make  society  desirable;  sweetening,  purify- 
ing, and  enriching  it.  She  saw  instead,  in 
the  naive  conclusions  she  could  not  feil  of 
throwing  together,  the  wide  departure  fix)m 
all  this,  and  its  debasing  consequences  ; 
whilst  the  actual  and  traceable  results  were 
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ever  testiiying  themselves  in  the  light  way 
in  which  Compton  would  speak  of  those 
whom,  mider  the  circumstance  of  their  con- 
ducting themselves  differently,  he  might 
have  respected  and  loved.  As  it  was,  his 
idea  seemed  to  her  much  the  same  as  that 
of  a  sarcastic  French  writer,  who,  in  speak- 
ing of  ghosts,  sea-serpents,  and  discreet 
women,  continues — "  Tout  le  monde  en  parle, 
mais  personne  n'en  a  jamais  vue."  And 
how  was  it  possible  that  he  should  entertain 
a  right  feeling  respecting  the  female  sex, 
when,  even  in  the  sequestered  nook  of  Deers- 
ley  Point,  refinement  and  propriety  of 
feeling  was  sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  over- 
reaching each  other  in  the  scramble  for 
marriage  ? 

How  had  it  all  happened  ?  From  what 
had  the  notion  sprung?  It  was  but  too 
plainly  to  be  seen,  that  woman  had  left  her 
pedestal,  to  propitiate  man.  And  why 
should  this  be  done,  Sydney  was  not  able  to 
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expUdn.  She  knew  not— neither  did  she  care 
to  know— that  marriage  had  become  a  mere 
commodity  in  the  market ;  that  there  were 
mOTe  marriageable  young  ladies  than  there 
were  suitable  young  men  either  able  or 
willing  to  marry  them.  And  yet  they  would 
consider  themselves  ill  used — slighted — nay, 
even  degraded,  supposing  they  shcmld  ar- 
rive at  that  age — and  which,  by  the  way,  no 
woman  ever  does  attain — of  considering  her- 
self an  old  maid— that  sear  and  unbecoming 
yellow  leaf— without  having  secured  to  her- 
self a  partner. 

How  did  they  set  to  work  to  guard 
themselves  firom  this  evil  ?  Why,  by  dang- 
ling about  all  the  day,  and  dancing  away  all 
the  night.  It  was  to  this  standard  they 
had  brought  a  man  to  expect  comfort  in 
his  companion  for  life:  the  partner  firom 
the  last  night's  ball  he  must  take  to  his 
bosom,  or  none. 

And  he  was  becoming  obstreperous,  and 
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fifaowing  an   evident   distaste  to  all  this  ; 
feeling  himself  the  followed  instead  of  the 
follower— and  which  is  a  position  the  lord  of 
die  creation  does  not  like,  however  willing 
he  may  be  to  take  the  lead  in  most  other 
things.    And  he  was  even  audacious  enough 
to  turn  and  to  show  his  teeth;  for  young 
men  reared  in  comfortable  drcumstances, 
have  no  mind  to  risk  the  character  of  these 
drcumstances  by  linking  them  on  to  un- 
steady  things.       They    saw    the    highly- 
wrought  artificial  system  of  expectation  to 
wiuch  the  desires  of  women  were  brought; 
and  they  winced  at  the  barter,  and  turned 
a  deaf    ear     to    the    charmer,    however 
adroitly  the  affair  was  managed. 

And  thus  had  marriages  become  rare, 
even  in  the  little  sequestered  glen  from 
which  Sydney  drew  these  conclusions.  And 
it  surely  does  seem  strange,  be  it  said  en  pas- 
mt^  that  matters  in  the  country — the  green 
^odb  where  the  shepherd  so  weU  knows 
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how  to  tell  his  tale  of  love— should  be  thus 
badly  managed  by  those  whose  interest,  it 
might  seem,  required  to  have  the  matter 
placed  upon  a  different  footing.  But  whilst 
the  subject  remains  as  it  does,  and  women 
are  so  ready  and  willing  to  accept  that  which 
they  can  get,  instead  of  waiting  for  that 
which  they  ought  to  take,  surely  there  might 
be  no  depreciation  in  the  value  of  unmarried 
women.  It  is  admitted  that  many,  in  the 
matter  of  settling  themselves,  or  rather  of 
wn-settling  themselves,  have  scarcely  fair 
play.  A  girl  rarely  marries  the  man  she 
has  known  from  her  youth :  familiarity,  it  is 
allowed,  does  breed  contempt;  and  those 
who  have  lived  together  as  girl  and  boy 
rarely  form  a  nearer  connection.  New 
fields,  of  what  may  be  termed  industry  and 
enterprise,  do  not  fall  in  the  way  of  every 
female  who  is  bom  perhaps  "  to  blush  un- 
seen." But  why  does  she,  in  the  end,  learn 
to  blush  because  so  it  has  been?  and  that 
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she  is  left  "to  waste  her  sweetness  on  the  de- 
sert air,"  or  rather  to  pass  her  time  in  undis- 
turbed quiet,  unbroken  peace?  Her  thought 
is  only  of  that  which  her  life  might  have  been 
— not  what  she  has  been  spared,  but  what  she 
has  failed  to  gain.  Yet  thrice  happy  she, 
who  can  thus  find  leisure,  with  the  pencil  of 
fiemcy,  to  paint  woman's  vision  of  wedded 
love!  She  has  an  immense  advantage  over 
one  who  draws  from  nature. 

Well,  well,  so  it  is !  and  all  our  writing 
will  not  mend  it.  And  we  have  wandered 
from  Sydney,  when  we  wished  merely  to 
explain,  that,  brought  up  as  it  were  in  a 
wood,  she  had  her  own  mode  of  thinking — 
new  and  original— grafted  on  books  and  what 
they  told^  in  lieu  of  people  and  what  they 
did.  When  looking  around,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  there  were  more  women  single  than  there 
appeared  men  to  marry  them ;  yet  even  if  so 
it  were,  why  should  they  lose  their  superiority, 
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or  be  beld  more  re^KmdUe  and  in  less  es- 
leeok  on  that  aooount  ?  She  saw,  as  a  cat 
is  sii{^wsed  to  see  in  the  dark,  that  they 
had  powers  and  privil^es,  to  enable  them 
to  maintain  their  proper  dignity  by  better 
measures  dian  those  they  employed  to  exalt 
themselves  to  the  position  they  coveted. 
And  supposing  they  should  find  the  at* 
tainment  of  this  change  impossible,  (al« 
though  there  were  no  old  maids  in  her 
darling  books),  yet  where  was  the  harm, 
or  the  shame,  of  their  remaining  as  they 
were,  should  no  opportunity  profier  itself 
for  conveniently  changing  their  condi- 
tion? 

For  herself,  she  had  never  read  any 
l)assage  that  described  celibacy  in  woman  as 
a  penalty  for  her  failure  in  pleasing,  or  as 
being  in  any  way  a  dishonourable  position. 
She  confessed  that  she  should  consider  it 
very  much  the  reverse— as  a  reprieve  fix>m 
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the  bondage  of  love,  and  the  hazard  and  care 
belonging  to  the  life  of  a  married  woman. 

With  this  idea,  she  thought  that  women 
might  be  instructed  to  maintain  a  dignified  in- 
dependence, and  keep  a  distinct  position ;  and 
that  they  might  thus  teach  men  to  regard  a 
properly  conducted  female  as  a  treasure  only 
to  be  gained  by  the  best  eflForts  of  their  vir- 
tue, sincerity,  and  talent.  Under  this  rule 
of  conduct)  even  Compton  might  shew  more 
deferential  regard,  and  be  shamed  out  of 
that  light  way  of  thinking  and  speaking  of 
the  sex,  which,  to  her  unsophisticated  mind, 
appeared  nothing  less  than  an  unmitigated 
abomination. 

And  so  she  would  attempt  to  explain  her 
ideas  upon  the  point  to  her  father,  and  even 
to  Compton,  if  he  would  pay  her  the  com- 
pliment of  listening  to  her.  Her  father 
agreed  that  women  were  better  let  alone; 
but  this  was  not  exactly  the  sense  she  in- 
tended to  be  taken  of  the  subject  under  dis- 
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cussion.  Whilst  her  brother  told  her  most 
unceremoniously  that,  leading  the  quiet  tame 
life  she  did,  was  not  the  way  to  know  any 
thing  about  it;  that  men  and  women  must 
fall  in  love ;  that  a  party  would  be  nothing 
without  its  flirtations;  and  that  she,  to  a 
surety,  would  fall  in  love,  and  flirt  as  well 
as  the  rest,  but  for  the  care  she  took  to  keep 
at  home,  and  avoid  such  a  contingency. 

Love !  To  her  how  lightly  the  word  seemed 
used !  As  she  heard  it  explained,  what  was 
it  more  than  traffic — exchange  and  barter? 
"  Quatre  et  deux  font  six;  huit  et  sept  font 
quinze ;  ajoutez  tant,  6tez  tant,  reste  tant ; 
on  ^crit  le  total  au  bas  de  la  page,  et  suivant 
ce  qu'ils  gagnent  au  march^,  il  y  a,  ou  il  n'y 
a  pas  mariage."  And  this  was  the  love  of 
which  the  poets  talked  so  much !  A  thing 
shaped  to  the  world — ^not  used  as  a  word  to 
express  gentle  thoughts  felt  by  the  heart 
alone;  the  head,  it  seemed,  disputed  the 
privilege.     It  would  puzzle  her,  to  reflect 
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and  ponder  over  her  own  distinct  and  pe- 
culiar ideas— to  embody  all  that  her  fancy 
aeemed  so  apt  to  learn,  her  heart  so  prone 
to  feeL  But  not  in  the  form  taught  by  the 
world :  both  heart  and  soul  must  be  engaged. 
It  was  the  mind^  and  not  the  man^  she  longed 
to  love— to  hear,  to  know,  to  feel,  to  breathe, 
as  he  would  do,  was  her  desire :  not  to  weigh 
her  affections  as  in  a' balance,  with  so  much 
to  expect  and  so  nmch  to  take. 

Then  she  would  sift  and  analyze  her 
thoughts  of  love,  and  to  herself  explain 
her  system  of  the  affections.  In  the  way 
of  alchjinists,  she  would  resolve  them  into 
ample  fixed  principles,  until  her  solitary 
and  contemplative  philosophy  would  cause 
her  to  look  round,  and  miss  her  second  self. 
Deep  in  her  airy  visions  was  portrayed  the 
creature  she  could  love  so  well,  sketched  from 
4e  poet's  page.  Heroic,  generous,  pure,  and 
nohle-hearted;  possessed  of  goodness,  kind- 
A^  and  beauty !    These  qualities  must  be 
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set  off  with  le  ton  leger  et  aimable  de  la 
bonne  compagnie.  All  these  gifts  he  must 
possess :  and  she  dwelt  upon  the  creature  she 
had  created  in  her  fancy;  a  consciow  im* 
personation  of  an  unconscious  ideality.  Thus 
was  raised  in  her  mind  the  conception  of 
a  proper  object  of  adoration ;  and  she  looked 
round  to  find  the  realization  of  this  idea 
in  some  one  not  even  dearer  than  her  father 
or  her  brother. 

In  this  manner  had  she  begun  to  work 
up  in  her  mind  this  yearning  for  a  com- 
panion ;  who  was  to  be  some  one  whose 
speech  was  but  to  give  voice  to  her  ovm 
wild  thoughts — he  was  to  talk,  but  always 
to  answer  in  sympathy  with  her  own  feel- 
ings. And  she  would  dwell  on  the  vision 
she  had  raised,  till  tears  would  fill  her  eye — 

"  Those  sweet  tears  that  speak  not  pain, 
But  soothe  whoever  sheds  them." 

Sydney  knew  but  one  person  who  could 
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in  any  way  come  near  her  secret  standard 
of  perfection ;  and  this  was  Lionel  Ayles- 
ford,  the  daily  companion  of  her  brother. 
As  she  sat  at  her  tapestry  frame,  cahnly 
drawing  her  stitches  to  the  r^ular  slmn- 
bering  measure  of  her  fether*s  breathing, 
she  would  raise  her  eyes  to  watch  him  in 
the  park,  and  think  there  might  be  one 
worthy  of  the  investment  of  her  first,  her 
best  love.  There  was  a  lofty  steadiness  in 
his  deportment— a  dignity  of  manner  that 
promised  well,  and  a  curve  in  the  short 
upper  lip  that  suited  her  ideas ;  for  it  seemed 
to  hold  the  world  in  scorn,  as  she  was 
%)08ed  to  hold  it. 

One  tiling  she  could  not  explain — for  even 
in  her  sisterly  affection,  it  was  difficult  to  find 
*n  excuse  for  it — in  what  consisted  the  at- 
traction that  drew  him  to  her  brother?  If 
their  ideas  suited— their  minds  harmonized— 
it  was  enough ;  and  he  might  keep  his  beauty 
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to  himself.  Yet  her  eyes  would  follow 
him,  as  he  crossed  the  lawn — rest  on  the 
sjmmietrical  outline  of  his  figure— his  lofti- 
ness of  bearing;  noticing  him  well,  marking 
the  noble  way  in  which  he  would  sit  his 
horse,  and  the  careless,  graceftd  air  with 
which  he  carried  his  gim.  It  was,  in  truth, 
a  contemplation  well  pleasing  to  her ;  and 
she  was  ready  to  complete  the  perfection, 
by  endowing  him  with  every  brilliant  qua- 
lification from  her  own  exuberant  fancy. 

It  is  true  the  richness  of  his  dark  com- 
plexion, and  the  graceful  curl  of  his  raven 
hair,  were  not  easily  to  be  excelled ;  besides 
which,  there  was  no  one  near  him  to  dispute 
the  palm,  and  Sydney  was  quite  ready  to 
fall  in  love. 

And  now  she  began  to  listen  for  his 
words,  and  not,  as  her  brother  expressed  it, 
to  bolt  so  resolutely  out  of  the  course,  when 
his  friend  appeared.     And  then  the  wonder 
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was,  what  should  possess  this  firiend?  That 
he,  idio  could  so  well  talk  and  laugh,  should 
all  of  a  sudden  become  so  mute,  and 
shake  like  an  apsy  lea^  as  they  describe  the 
feding  in  Devon.  The  very  expression  of  his 
features  changed  —  always  remaining  the 
bandsomest  fellow  in  the  world;  but  why,  at 
the  apparition  of  his  sister— at  her  gliding 
on  and  off  the  scene — should  his  joyous 
look  subside,  and  leave  him  in  so  very 
low  a  number  in  Queer-street,  was  a  thing 
quite  above  Compton's  faculties  to  under- 
stand. 

Yet  how  he  looked,  or  what  he  did,  mat- 
tered little :  Sydney,  as  we  have  said,  had 
got  her  own  consent  to  faU  in  love;  and 
every  thing  else  followed  in  due  season. 
Now  she  began  to  think  of  him  whenever 
she  was  ^one ;  and  to  make  up  sentences 
that  she  would  say  to  him  when  they  should 
^  together.    And  his  reply  was  also  framed 
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in  her  favourite  hero's  best  and  choicest 
language. — They  did  meet  one  day,  in  her 
elegant  morning  room,  where  every  thing 
added  to  the  infatuation.  She  had  just  sung 
the  last  note  of  her  sweetest  song — ^the  flow- 
ers were  redolent  of  their  choicest  perfume. 
She  took  courage  to  speak;  and  she  talked 
of  her  song,  and  of  her  flowers  ;  but  in 
too  hurried  and  agitated  a  manner,  even 
to  expect  an  answer.  And  then  she  came 
to  books;  and  she  asked  him  what  he 
read? 

He  looked  surprised  and  constrained; 
and  replied— 

"  Read?"  And  then  a  burr  came  in 
his  throat,  which  he  had  to  cough  away 
before  he  could  again  say,  "  Read?  Oh, 
I  read  any  thing — ^what  first  comes  in 
my  way— nothing,  I  think.  Oh,  yes  I  do. 
What  am  I  talking  of?  I  read  the  news- 
papers." 
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'*  The  newspapers!"  repeated  Sydney. 
^*  Is  that  all  r 

"  Yes;"  and  his  eyes  looked  volumes,  as 
lie  said,  "  That  is  all— and  with  their  eight 
pages  and  supplement,  quite  enough,  I  think, 
ibr  a  morning's  reading." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

This  was  <mly  one  of  a  thousand  dis- 
appointments which  were  to  follow  Syd- 
ney Cleveland's  romantic— yet,  as  she  con- 
sidered it,  well-placed  preference,  and  her 
quiet  scrutiny  into  Lionel  Aylesford's  tastes 
and  opinions.  But  he  had  a  &ce  and  man- 
ner— ^taking  sense  for  granted — equal  to  car- 
rying off  even  less  genius  than  he  might 
prove  to  be  possessed  of.  There  was  a 
noble  bearing  in  his  manner,  that  seeemed 
to  raise  him  above  the  level  of  ordinary 
things:  he  looked  what  others  would  at- 
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tempt  to  be — and  this  without  trouble,  for 
it  seemed  with  him  that  nothing  was  so 
easy  as  to  look  handsome,  to  think  wisely, 
and  to  act  right;  and  this  with  a  soberness 
—a  depreciating  silence  in  his  manner,  that 
set  him  well  apart  fix>m  the  world's  persi- 
flage and  clatter.  Nothing  was  better  under- 
stood than  that,  be  he  what  he  might,  he 
stood  thus  apart ;  in  short,  he  looked  people 
down  mto  a  respect  for  him,  with  a  con- 
scious superiority  that  nobody  was  disposed 
to  question,  or  to  scan  too  nearly. 

We  none  of  us  like  to  be  victimized  by 
a  steady,  silent  gaze,  and  no  word  said  to 
qualify  our  position.  And  Lionel  had  a 
method  of  so  searching  his  Mends.  It 
niight  be  merely  the  earnest  expression 
of  his  eyes,  which  raised  the  idea  that  so 
he  was  engaged  :  for  it  was  the  look  which 
raised  the  suspicion  j  he  made  no  observation 
^ere  was  merely  this  cahn,  steady  gaze, 
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withoat    MBJoety  or    dodbc    expaiessed    in 
the  ckwengaR  of  the  acmtmy. 

Sydney  f^  as  did  the  lesl  of  the  world, 
die  disluice  that  by  betwe^i  her  and 
this  object  of  hor  seciel  preference;  and 
that  there  was  no  intdkctaal  faridge,  as  it 
were^  by  wfaidi  her  untrained  thoughts  conld 
reach  him.  How  siSy  it  seemed  that  two, 
idio  might  talk  so  weD,  should  think  of 
nothing  to  say  to  each  odier  when  they  met, 
or  find  one  thought  in  ccmunon!  If  he 
would  only  help  her — touch  bat  upon  her 
fiivonrite  subjects!  but  no;  even tiiis  was  left 
to  her ;  and  her  throat  would  get  dry,  her 
vmce  sound  harsh,  whenever  she  attempted 
to  speak; — even  the  weather  failed  as  a 
topic  She  could  have  dwelt  wil^  delight 
upon  its  various  changes— have  talked  of  the 
graceful  moving  of  the  trees  between  her 
and  the  blue  sky  of  heaven,  the  soft  show- 
ers, and  the  clouds  that  seemed  sweeping 
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aboat  in  holiday  fashion;  and  the  wind 
upon  which  they  sailed^  not  bitter,  searching 
and  corrorive,  but  bahny  and  mellow, 
and  fit  to  be  breathed  by  hearts  that  truly 
Wed.  She  could  have  told  him  that  she  had 
heard  the  skylark  twice,  singing — singing 

"Blithesome  and  comberless/* 

up  in  the  balmy  air.  There  was  no  end  to 
the  things  she  could  have  said :  but  Lionel 
settled  it  was  hot — cold — dry — wet — ^in  a  mo- 
ment, so  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  discussed  upon  the  subject;  for  Sydney 
had  no  mamma  at  hand  to  play  a  clever 
second  fiddle,  brought  in  only  to  bring  out 
with  sufficient  prominence  the  sweet  tones  of 
<ie  first.  Sydney  was,  in  a  measure,  alone 
^  the  world:  her  hther  being  usually 
^bBorbed  in  some  new  book,  producing,  as  it 
^ere,  a  temporary  oblivion ;  unless  a  burst  of 
^thusiagm  for  a  moment  awakened  him  from 
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his  subject,  when  they  would  talk  over  it, 
compare  sentiments,  and  criticise  together. 

And  Compton,  with  his  giddiness,  was  ever 
of  less  assistance:  besides  which,  knowing 
her  own  sentiments,  she  had  a  vague  dread 
of  exciting  his  ridicule,  should  she  allow  him 
the  least  suspicion  of  her  interest  in  his  Mend. 
But  the  heart  of  the  girl  gained  an  increased 
delight  from  this  secrecy  in,  to  her,  a  mat- 
ter of  so  much  importance ;  and  left  what- 
ever was  to  be  done  in  the  affair  to  her  own 
and  Lionel's  arrangement. 

Little,  however,  did  they  do  but  silently 
seem  to  love  each  other;  and  with  no  verbal 
token,  it  seemed  a  tacitly  understood  thing, 
that  as  a  suitor  he  came,  and  waited  only  the 
consent  of  friends  to  be  her  professed  lover. 
And  yet  how  helpless  they  were — ^ho^f  cere- 
monious ! — and  how  many  moments  were 
wasted  in  talking  of  irrelevant  affairs !  keep- 
ing, as  it  were,  out  of  hearing  the  key-note. 
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which  would  so  well  have  harmonised  with 
and  expressed  their  feelings. 

Sydney  had  little  idea  of  how  very  far 
i^ort  from  the  rest  of  the  world  she  stood— 
as  it  were  in  the  cloudsh-or  the  down — down 
-down— it  was  for  her  to  "stoop  to  truth;" 
high  talent,  high  feeling,  high  birth,  all 
tendmg  to  separate  her  from  those  with 
whom  she  made  an  attempt  to  mix.  Yet 
Liond  Aylesford  loved  her  with  a  steady 
Mid  enduring  affection.  He  was  not  easily 
to  be  turned  aside  by  the  dissimilitude  that 
but  too  evidently  existed  between  them; 
for  whiht  she  saw  every  thing  through  the 
niists  and  vapours  of  an  excitable  mind — 
brightly  beaming  one  moment  with  pane- 
gyric, the  next  frowning  in  majestic  seve- 
rity—he sat  thoughtfrd  and  sedate,  and  let 
tbings  pass.  It  was  very  evident  that  if  they 
vere  right,  the  right  would  appear ;  if  wrong, 
^t  they  would  punish  themselves. 

Then  Sydney  would  make  an  effort,  and 
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throw  off  the  OHistraint  his  inatt»-of-£act 
maimer  would  produce  on  her;  and  she 
would  take  courage,  and  seek  to  embody  in 
wwdB  the  ideas  that  wero  coursing  in  mul- 
titudes through  her  brain — hasty,  irregular, 
in-digested,  unsorted:  but  surely,  such  as 
they  were,  in  thdr  force  and  originality, 
Lionel  would  comprehend  them  and  ap- 
preciate them  thoroughly?  And  how  pleas^ 
ing  and  profitable  would  it  be  to  see  these 
ideas  remodelled,  their  reasonableness  made 
more  apparent,  or  at  least  to  have  them  more 
distinctly  separated  firom  the  extravagant 
and  obscure,  with  which  even  she  could  not 
fail  to  see  they  were  at  times  strongly 
marked !  But  no !  such  as  they  were,  Lionel 
let  them  pass. 

"  K  I  were  to  say  the  water  ran  up  the 
hill,  do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Aylesford,  you 
would  make  it  a  principle  to  agree  with 
me?" 

"I  should  try." 
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"  This  may  be  very  courteous  and  gallant, 
but  I  do  not  like  it." 

"No?" 

"No — ^really  no:  I  would  much  rather 
you  would  always  say  Yes  when  I  say  No; 
and  No,  of  course,  when  I  say  Yes." 

"I  never  have  the  wish  to  contradict 
you." 

"  Nor  to  differ  with  me?" 

"  I  did  not  say  thaV 

"  Oh,  how  delightful !  Then  you  do  differ 
with  me?" 

He  smiled;  and  his  was  a  smile  that  spoke 
volumes— full  of  beauty  and  meaning.  But 
the  meaning  was,  as  usual,  left  to  Sydney's 
definition :  and  she  replied  to  the  construc- 
tion she  had  put  upon  it  by  saying — 

"You  smile  at  my  theoretical  systems, 
and  would  frown  down  my  aimless  wanderings 
— my  unattainable  dreams — and  wish  to  give 
me  plidn,  common,  very  conunon,  sense  in- 
stead, eh?  Teach  me  to  eat  homely,  every-day 
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fiune,  instead  of  living,  as  I  do  now,  upon 
ambrosda.^ 

*^K  you  are  {leased  with  your  own 
tiioa^tSy  we  ought  to  be  doubly  delight- 
ed." 

"*  How  do  you  mean?  " 

•^How?'' 

•*Yes,  how?  I  like  to  hear  you  repeat 
my  woixis.  But  if  you  are  happy  only  when 
I  am  ha{^y,  then  must  you  leave  me  these 
thoughts.  I  hate  every  spirit-crushing  pro- 
cess— to  see  one  by  one  our  altars  tumbling 
down,  and  find  the  sdiemes  we  have  planned 
become  a  heap  of  ruins.  Do  you  ever  build 
castles,  Mr.  Aylesford,  as  children  do  with 
a  pack  of  cards,  one  over  the  other?  " 

**Xo;  my  hand  is  too  heavy  for  such 
things." 

**  Then  you  lose  a  great— «  real  pleasure." 

^Ami/pleasurer 

Sydney  smiled,  finr  she  heard  her  own 
words  used  again,  and  she  Mt  flattered. 
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She  did  not,  however,  remark  upon  it,  but 
repKed— 

^  To  my  idea  of  pleasure,  I  know  none  so 
real— a  sort  of  green  oasis  we  may  create 
in  every  desert.  Realities  are  saddening 
things;  for  the  pleasure  is  passed  before  we 
can  enjoy  it.  And  when  I  am  saddened 
with  such  losses,  my  fimey  re-produces 
them  for  me.  Those  who  like  not  the  world, 
take  refuge  in  such  ideal  enjoyment.  You 
do  not  understand  me?' 

"No,  I  confess  I  do  not;  admitting  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  I  who  am  in  fault. 
The  world  is  quite  good  enough  for  me." 

"  You  esteem  action  better  than  such  re- 
flections as  I  delight  in;  you  place  your 
thoughts  on  things  external,  as  on  a  resting 
point  You  like  the  world  ?  Perhaps  you 
think  it  a  blooming  Eden?" 

It  was  well  she  did  not  wait  for  Lionel's 
answer,  for  he  had  never  either  asked  himself 
Aese  questions,  or  given  them  a  thought. 
Sydn^  was  pleased  and  amused  with  herself, 
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and  she  fancied  it  was  Lionel  who  amused 
and  pleased  her ;  charming,  as  it  were, 
hersdf  into  love,  making  up  in  her  own 
imagination  all  that  was  wanting  in  the 
reality.  If  she  would  peep  more  deeply  into 
his  soul,  still  she  saw  but  the  reflection  of 
her  own  splendid,  youthful  dreams;  saw  but 
through  the  medium  of  her  own  fertUe  fancy. 

This  was  in  her  best  moments;  if  she 
failed,  or  her  spirits  would  flag,  all  failed, 
all  would  flag,  with  them.  And  then  if  a 
disappointment  would  break  in  upon  her 
wild  visions,  in  what  she  most  desired  to 
have  in  the  man  she  loved,  she  would 
trace  back  the  blame  to  herself  and  visit  the 
fault  on  her  own  powers  to  please.  But  there 
was  a  to-morrow  when  she  would  do  bet- 
ter— when  her  best  skill  should  be  called 
forth. 

^^  And  if  he  cannot  understand  me,  never 
mind,"  she  would  say,  in  some  measure  to 
soothe  her  fears;  ^^  if  he  keeps  back  from  me 
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the  wealth  of  his  well-stored  brain,  I  have, 
at  least,  the  casket  before  me."  Then  she 
would  again  talk,  and  he  would  listen ;  and 
surely  it  was  flattering  to  be  thus  attended 
to. 

Then  if  they  chanced  to  be  walking  to- 
gether, she  would  direct  his  attention  to 
the  murmuring  of  the  brook,  the  waving 
of  the  boughs,  the  chequered  lights  and 
^uulows,  and  the  music  of  the  birds.  It 
was  all  to  her  so  beautifiil,  she  never  could 
talk  sufficiently  of  these  things ;  but  Lionel 
^eoned  to  pass  them  heedlessly  by,  as  though 
he  did  not  care  to  regard  them.  It  was 
strange  to  Sydney  that  there  was  nothing 
^d  these  beauties  to  call  for  his  praise  or 
his  attention.  It  was  indeed  strange  to  her, 
^0  ever  found  deep  matter  for  profitable 
study  whilst  contemplating  the  beauties  of 
i^^^tore,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  the  law 
that  governed  each,  and  where  the  imion 
into  one  harmonious  whole  commenced,  and 
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where  was  the  partition  that  made  kind 
and  d^ree  among  all  visible  things;  it  was 
strange  that  she  should  have  it  to  explain 
to  herself^  assigning 

**  To  eyeiy  class  its  station  and  its  office, 
Through  all  the  mighty  commonwealth  of  things, 
Up  from  the  creeping  plant  to  sovereign  man.** 

**  For  me,"  she  said,  **  I  love  the  spring 
with  such  enthusiasm,  that  I  confess  your 
lukewarm  temperament  rather  vexes  me. 
Listen  to  the  thrush,  pouring  forth  its  rich, 
mellow  variety  of  song  amid  the  dewy 
blossoms,  and  give  it  some  little  praise. 
Leaving  all  profounder  views  to  profounder 
men,  just  listen  to  that  determined  bird! 
Can  anything  be  sweeter,  even  at  the 
opera?" 

"  An  opera  is  so  dijfferent  fix)m  a  bird 
singing  in  a  wood,  that  I  can  hardly  enter 
into  the  comparison.  I  fear  I  am  some- 
thing deficient  in  a  fertile  imagination.     It 
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Strikes  me  you  would  do  well  to  write  a 
romance,  Miss  Cleveland." 

Sydney  wished  to  take  every  thing  he  said 
as  a  compliment ;  but  for  a  moment  she 
felt  puzzled,  and  did  not  know  how  to  in- 
terpret the  speech  which  he  had  now  ut- 
tered. So  she  shook  her  head  back  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  her  when  not  quite 
pleased;  and  she  only  wanted  the  stamp  of 
the  foot,  to  look  exactly  like  the  proud  deer 
that  stood  near  them,  as  it  were  to  give 
her  a  lesson  in  the  nobility  of  its  jierte. 
She  merely  observed  in  reply — 

"  I  read  too  many  books,  Mr.  Aylesford, 
ever  to  think  of  writing  one." 

"  What  have  you  been  reading  lately?" 

*^  I  can  hardly  say ;  my  studies  are  ra- 
ther m  a  chaotic  disorder.  But  why  do 
you  ask?" 

He  gave  her  one  of  his  sweetest  smiles, 
to  which  she  hastily  replied — 

VOL.   I.  H 
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"  All,  I  see  you  wish  to  bring  me  down 
to  the  tame  level  of  Deersley  Point;  but 
never  dream  it — ^never  expect  to  sober  me 
to  the  key  of  such  drone-like  people.  I  am 
ever  too  high  or  too  low  for  such  spiritless 
propriety.  Even  with  you  I  say  and  sing 
my  solas  alone."  And  here  she  fetched  a 
very  deep  sigh,  as  she  concluded,  "  There 
is  no  duet  for  one  reared  in  the  novel  and 
solitary  way  in  which  I  have  been  reared." 
There  was  a  mournful  and  tender  pathos 
in  her  tone;  but  after  a  moment  she  con- 
tinued in  a  more  lively  manner — 

"  Not  that  I  consider  the  poetic — ^the  ro- 
mantic— as  the  worst  part  of  our  natures. 
Yet  there  is  a  grace  required  for  ungovemed 
fancy,  which  the  world  is  rarely  disposed  to 
grant.  And  why?  does  not  age,  dulness 
and  despondency  come  quite  fast  enough? 
Then  why  should  we  court  them  at  a  time 
when  they  appear  ashamed  to  shew  their 
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kes?  Alas !  alas ! — ^nevertheless,  I  fear  I 
sometimes  require  discretion  to  rein  in  a  wild 
ardour;  but  to  me  it  seems, 

"  Speech  is  momiDg  to  the  mind ; 
It  spreads  its  beauteous  images  abroad. 
Which  else  lie  furled  and  clouded  in  the  soul/* 

My  peculiar  mode  of  education,  I  fear,  must 
answer  for  these  things." 

Lionel  was  about  to  say  something  that 
would  restore  her  confidence :  but  a  glance 
at  her  proud  look  shewed  him  in  an  instant 
how  little  she  stood  in  need  of  anything  of 
the  kind; — a  look  which  expressed  know- 
ledge of  her  own  superiority,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  general  approbation. 

Sydney  saw  that  Lionel  understood 
W feelings  on  this  point;  therefore,  right 
or  wrong,  there  was  no  need  of  explaining 
them :  and  besides,  he  looked  in  such  real 
admiration,  that  she  was  at  no  trouble  in 
deciding,  whatever  he  might  say,  that  her 

H  2 
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talent,  her  romance,  her  fancy,  her  enthu- 
siasm, was  in  no  way  displeasing  to  him. 
She  could  never  indeed  divest  herself  of 
the  idea,  that  she  was  talking  to  one  pos- 
sessed of  taste  and  feeling;  scrupling  not, 
therefore,  to  overwhelm  him  with  imager}^ 
which  would  have  ''  lapped  a  poet  in  Ely- 
sium :"  flashing  wit  from  the  finest  eyes  in 
the  world— of  this  there  could  be  no  doubt 
—  and  displaying  the  brilliant  creations 
of  a  mind,  master  of  all  the  magic  elo- 
quence of  pleasing.  So,  though  Sydney 
would  sometimes  have  to  wait  a  long  while 
for  his  acquiescence  with  her  opinions,  yet, 
with  so  much  to  charm  the  eye,  it  was  hard 
to  be  displeased  with  any  thing  he  did  not 
say,  even  in  her  most  animated  moments. 

The  truth  was,  that  Lionel  Aylesford  on 
every  point  spoke  very  little;  but  Sydney 
did  not  discover  this:  his  few  words  were 
so  judiciously  placed,  and  his  look  said  so 
much  more  than  these  words,  that  she  ima- 
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him  to  be  more  suited  to  her  than 
b  reality  he  was,  or  ever  would  be.  She 
was  always  in  search  of  his  sympathy — ever 
thought  that  they  could  not  fail  to  under- 
stand each  other.  Yet  sometimes  she  feared 
she  might  be  deceived,  when  listening  to 
his  blunt  and  straight-forward  truths.  And 
she  would  say,  when  he  had  probed  her 
sensitiveness  to  the  utmost — 

"  ilr.  Aylesford,  you  are  dreadfully  can- 
did!" 
"  There  is  nothing  like  the  truth." 
*^  Possibly ;  but  there  is  a  pretty  truth 
and  an  ugly  truth/' 

**  Ah,  ha,  ha !  but  if  you  come  to  the 
truth,  Miss  Cleveland,  you  will  say  exactly 
the  same  as  I  do." 

Sydney  hoped  she  might  never  speak  the 
truth,  if  it  were  so  much  at  the  expense  of 
i^fined  sentiment.  Yet  Sydney,  though 
often  dissatisfied  and  thrown  back  upon 
herself,  did  not  discover  that  she  was  en- 
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deavouring  to  settle  her  aflfections  upon  a 
very  common-place  sort  of  person — ^gentle- 
manly and  honourable  m  the  extreme,  but 
common-place  in  comparison  with  herself. 
She  had  felt  her  heart  struck  by  some  im- 
pulse of  love — or  admiration— or  idleness — 
or  something ;  and  no  wonder,  for  there 
was  enough  in  Lionel  Aylesford  to  have 
touched  any  disengaged  heart — ^to  have  in- 
terested any  undisposed-of  affection.  He 
was,  as  we  have  said,  extremely  handsome, 
with  a  calm,  a  settled  look — an  air  of  wis- 
dom and  sweetness,  not  likely  to  pass  by 
unregarded.  The  dark,  large,  placid  eye 
— the  graceful  chin — the  well-formed  lips, 
slightly  apart,  saying  more  when  silent  than 
any  words  from  a  less  handsome  mouth 
could  have  expressed  for  him;  the  dark, 
straight  brow,  with  its  slight  elevation,  giv- 
ing to  his  countenance  a  peculiar  character 
of  deep  thought,  whilst  the  shape  of  the  head 
announced,  even  to  an  eye  unpractised  in 
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phrenology,  a  comprehensive  and  well  regu- 
lated understanding.  He  had,  besides,  a 
lofty  and  aristocratic  air,  and  this  was  tem- 
pered by  a  mild  and  serious  expression ;  his 
manners  were  earnest  and  graceful,  yet  unaf- 
fected, and  totally  devoid  of  conceit  and 
pretension.  He  was  in  short,  in  his  tout  en- 
semble^ a  study  that  an  artist  would  have  de- 
lighted to  have  looked  upon — a  personation 
of  steadiness  and  beauty,  such  as  he  would 
have  gloried  in  transmitting  to  his  canvass. 

And  this  was  the  person  whom  Sydney 
was  persuading  herself  exactly  suited  her 
taste,  and  that  he  was  sent  on  the  earth  on 
purpose  to  make  her  happiness.  Yet  it 
was  strange  the  idea  should  have  ever  en- 
tered her  mind ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  never 
were  natures  so  different :  merely  proving 
how  little  the  affections  depend  upon  simili- 
arities;  and  that  love,  in  many  instances,  is 
the  offspring  of  the  imagination. 

Sydney  saw  Lionel  as  her  fency  presented 
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him — not  as  he  really  was.  His  serious 
look  and  manner,  she  considered  the  result  of 
deep  feeling ;  his  silence,  a  sign  of  powerful 
thought.  There  was  a  magic  in  the  mystery 
in  which  he  managed  to  envelope  himself — 
a  complex  and  shadowy  promise  of  what  he 
would  prove  when  she  should  know  him 
better. 

So  did  she  talk  of  him — so  did  she  think 
of  h\m  ;  and  so  did  she  promise  herself  to 
return  the  love  she  felt — she  saw — she  had 
inspired  him  to  offer  her. 


V 
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CHAPTER   i:Jt. 

It  was  indeed  most  evident  to  all,  that 
Lionel  Aylesford  was  the  devoted  admirer 
of  lliss  Cleveland ;  and  he  was  too  hand- 
some—too much  the  object  of  notice,  in  the 
scarcity  of  beaux,  of  the  small  village  in 
which  he  lived,   for    such   an  intimacy  to 
beaflowed  to  proceed  uninterrupted.     The 
young  ladies  began  to  grow  jealous ;    the 
women,  with  witty  spite,  sought  to  tell  him 
of  her  faults  with  such  subtle  insinuation, 
that  it  might  have  ruined  any  love  less 
^ent,  and  less  constant,  than  his. 
Of  course  Miss  Cleveland's  rage  for  read- 

H  3 
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ing  romances  and  poetry,  "and  all  that 
nonsense,"  was  brought  in  to  substantiate 
what  they  had  to  say  against  her.  So  unlike 
his  pursuits!  A  learned  woman  must  be 
such  a  bore ! 

Lionel  breathed  a  deep — a  profound  sigh. 

"  It  is  such  a  bore !''  repeated  the  fair 
speaker. 

"  Such  a  bore !"  rejoined  Lionel  Ayles- 
ford. 

*'  It  must  be  very  dull  at  the  Hall,  with 
no  one  from  Deersley  Point  to  increase 
the  circle?" 

"  Very  duU !"  and  he  looked  round  upon 
those  who  were  near  him. 

"  No.  I  don't  mean  that  we  are  dull 
here:  Cleveland  Hall — ^you  find  it  so?" 

"  Yes." 

*'  You  are  indulging  an  absent  fit.  Where 
do  I  mean?" 

''  Here." 

"Here?" 
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"  Where  did  you  mean?" 

'*  At  the  HaU/' 

"  Oh,  yes — ^no — ^very  pleasant — What  did 
you  say?     Yes,  I  mean ;  very  dull." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  said 
against  it,  all  the  pains  that  were  taken  to 
controvert  it,  never  was  there  a  passion 
more  true,  or  less  idolatrous.  He  loved  Syd- 
ney better  than  his  life ;  a  love  of  tenderness, 
of  kindness,  and  of  high  esteem ;  yet  a  love 
that  never  blinded  him  to  one  single  fault, 
or  allowed  him  to  coincide  in  one  mistaken 
opinion.  But  these  he  looked  on  with  an  in- 
dulgence that  neither  lessened  his  love  nor 
his  admiration.  His  care  was  to  endeavour, 
in  his  way,  to  remove  those  failings  which 
might  tend  to  make  her  less  deserving,  or 
perhaps  less  happy,  under  the  homage  that 
ever  must  be  paid  her.  It  was  true,  her 
beauty  entranced  him;  but  he  persuaded 
himself  he  should  love  her  as  well,  had  she 
not  such  resplendent  attractions.     No:  he 
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decided  that  it  was  not  the  beauty  of  her 
face  he  loved :  in  spite  of  all  her  faults,  he  was 
enamoured  of  her  simplicity,  her  nobility, 
her  disdain  of  every  art  to  attract.  These, 
he  settled,  were  the  charms  his  soul  de- 
lighted in :  and  he  considered  that  the  great- 
est merit  he  possessed,  was  the  capability  to 
appreciate  so  truly  her  various  perfections. 

"  Sir,"  said  his  father  to  him  one  day, 
"  you  are  very  intimate  at  the  Hall? '' 

"  I  am,  Sir ;  I  hope  it  does  not  meet  with 
your  disapproval." 

"  No :  I  could  not  use  so  strong  a  term 
as  that :  but  what  do  you  do  there?  Surely 
that  young  scamp.  Master  Compton,  is  not 
the  attraction  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  I  esteem  him  very  well; 
perhaps  the  more  because  I  know  his 
faults." 

"  Then  it  is  not  that  quaint  old  puckered 
book-worm  Sir  Frederic?  Never  live  beyond 
your  income,  yoimg  feUow :  all  reading  turns 
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to  a  bad  account,  if  you  cannot,  at  the  same 
time,  look  after  the  pounds  shillings  and 
pence.  The  greater  part  of  the  world  live 
and  prosper  on  the  ruin  of  those  whose  sense 
is  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  see  into 
their  affairs.  All  the  lawyers  live  upon  this 
perversion  that  is  found  sometimes  in  a  sen- 
sible man's  nature :  all  sorts  of  agents  live 
upon  it.  It  matters  little,  when  the  money 
is  really  gone,  what  sin,  what  folly  has 
made  away  with  it :  it  suffices  to  the  world 
it  is  gone;  and  then  woe  betide  the  poor 
fool,  and  the  world's  bad  name,  if  there  is 
any  redeeming  point  in  his  character ;  for 
that  is  the  next  thing  it  will  try  to  destroy. 
You  do  not  seek  Miss  Cleveland  for  her 
money?" 

Lionel  confessed  in  an  instant,  and  with 
aU  the  warmth  of  a  young  lover,  that  he  had 
never  given  her  fortune  a  thought. 

"  Then  so  far  well.  You  have  not  fixed 
your  affections  on  what  she  has  not;  and 
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will,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  have.  How 
should  you  like,  some  of  these  days,  to 
quit  this,  comparatively  speaking,  indifferent 
abode,  and  live  at  Cleveland  Hall?" 

"  There  is  no  chance  for  me :  it  never  en- 
ters my  thoughts.  Had  Miss  Cleveland 
twenty  brothers,  I  should  love  her  just  as 
well.'^ 

"  We  shall  see.  You  would  not  object  to 
it?" 

"  I  cannot  anticipate  such  things.  If  Miss 
Cleveland  returns  my  love,  I  shall  feel  flat- 
tered in  being  for  myself  so  preferred.  You 
have  ever  found  me,  I  hope,  a  dutiful  son ; 
and,  I  am  sure,  an  economical  one.  If  I  was 
an  expense  to  you  at  college,  I  have  made 
it  up  since  by  spending  nothing.  I  want 
little  that  money  can  confer;  neither  do  I 
want  Cleveland  Hall.  A  cottage,  with  Miss 
Cleveland — and  whatever  her  father,  on  her 
part,  and  you  on  mine,  can  spare — ^we  will 
accept  with  gratitude.     My  ambition   leads 
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me  no  further  than  to  be  a  happy  man ;  and 
this  I  promise  myself  in  a  union  with  Miss 
Geveland." 

"But  she  is  odd,  isn't  she?  They  teU 
me  she  is  the  exact  opposite  to  every  other 
young  woman." 

"  And  no  loss  to  her,  dear  Sir,  if  she  is 

80." 

"But  she  is  queer?  an  amateur  of  books, 
eh?  a  lady  of  genius — a  female  with  a  will 
of  her  own.  How  think  you  this  will  suit 
with  the  cottage?  Is  it  true  th6,t  she  is  so 
very  handsome?" 

"  To  my  mind.  Sir,  nothing  can  surpass 
her  rare  beauty." 

"And  what  does  Sir  Frederic  say  to 
these  goings-on?  Do^  he  know  you  are 
^Ji^aldiig  love?  Does  he  let  even  such  matters 
^  these  take  their  chance?  Did  he  ever 
question  you  as  to  your  expectations?  " 

"Never." 
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"  And  Master  Compton — ^has  he  wit  enough 
to  trouble  himself  with  these  things?" 

"  I  believe  he  is  so  much  taken  up  with 
his  own  love-making  at  the  Rectory,  that  he 
thinks  of  little  else." 

"And  what  does  Sir  Frederic  say  to 
that?" 

"To  what,  Sir?" 

''  Why,  to  his  hopeful,  his  heir  apparent^ 
committing  himself  in  that  quarter?  Mrs. 
Glanville  is  pretty  sharp;  and  the  church 
mouse  might  almost  be  offended  by  a  com- 
parison as  to  her  finances :  poor  enough,  I 
fancy!  Fd  have  Master  Compton  have  a 
care,  or  the  chances  are  they'll  take  him  in — 
as  they  think.  Just  warn  him,  if  you  can ; 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  will  be  to  lay  by 
for  a  rich  Avife :  or,  with  the  living  his  father 
has  in  his  gift,  why  does  he  not  go  into  the 
Church?" 

"  There  is,  I  believe,  some  talk  of  it." 
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"And  why  does  he  not  do  it? " 
'*  He    is   battling    for    the    Dragoons  : 
notwithstanding  his  love,  he  is  nearly  sick 
to  death  of  the  dulness  of  Deersley  Point  ; 
or  perhaps  it  is  that  he  wishes  still  further 
to  please  this  love,  by  putting  on  a  smart 
jacket.     He  talks  of  nothing  but   the  re- 
giment now   stationed  at  Exeter.    I    fear 
he  is  very  wild,  and  is  taking  every  means 
in  his  power   of   making  away  with    his 
money.    It  almost  makes  me  laugh  to  hear 
him  rekte  some  of  the  scenes  between  him 
and  old  Selby  the  steward :  they  generally 
end  by  his  screwing   a  large  sum  out  of 
hun." 

*^Bad,  bad;"  replied  Mr.  Aylesford  se- 
^ior,  yet  rubbing  his  hands  with  a  pleased 
expression  of  countenance :  "  all  owing  to  a 
inistaken  method  of  bringing  up.  Humoured, 
indulged — -just  at  the  time  the  twig  might 
^  bent,  it  is  left  to  run  wild :  and  this  is 
Ae  result!     Bad,  bad:  the  child  will  be 
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always  more  or  less  the  father  of  the  man. 
They  tell  me  he  gambles? " 

"  I  hope  not,  sincerely/' 

"  Why  do  you  hope  not?  It  wiU  do  you 
no  harm;  it  will  rather  tend,  I  should  say, 
to  better  your  fortune/' 

"  I  should  think  it  a  bad  bettering,  if  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  and  through  the  folly 
of  my  friend.  Besides,  I  do  not  see  it  in 
that  light." 

"It  isn't  necessary  you  should.  See  to 
your  love — ^that  is  enough  for  you ;  and  if  you 
come  to  anything  like  an  arrangement,  let  it 
be  distinctly  understood,  that  what  Sir  Fre- 
deric gives  to  his  daughter  in  the  way  of 
fortune,  I  am  ready  on  my  side  to  give 
to  you — ^to  treble  it,  ay,  and  to  treble  that 
again :  so  do  not  let  money  stand  in  the  way 
of  your  inclinations." 

Lionel  stared  at  his  father  for  some  mo- 
ments in  unfeigned  surprise :  his  heart  beat 
quick;  and  at  the  top  of  his  voice  he  said — 
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*'  Surely  you  are  jesting !  Do  you  mean 
what  you  say?'' 

"  Did  you  ever  find  me  do  otherwise  than 
mean  what  I  say?" 

Lionel  could  not  assert  that  he  ever  had : 
therefore  he  had  no  right  to  doubt  or  ques- 
tion (however  contradictory  it  might  seem 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  lived)  the 
statement  his  &ther  had  first  made  him. 
"  I  will  not  doubt  you,  Sir,"  he  replied ;  and 
his  father  said, 

"There  is  no  reason  that  you  should,  on 
this  or  any  occasion," 
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CHAPTER  X. 

As  Mr.  Aylesford  had  observed,  his  son 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  his  word;  though  on 
many  points  his  conduct  and  opinions  seemed 
at  variance,  and  were,  therefore,  a  mystery 
to  him.  As  far  as  his  memory  could  trace 
back,  his  father  had  ever  appeared  to  be 
deeply  inmiersed  in  business;  to  have  much 
upon  his  mmd  to  manage  and  to  settle,  and 
vast  calculations  to  make — ^to  the  truth  of 
which  every  strip  of  paper  that  came  in  his 
way  could  bear  evidence. 

His  study  table  was  covered  with  books 
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of  accounts — ^largepardunent-covered  books; 
yet  to  what  these  abstruse  studies  related, 
had  never  entered  Lionel's  mind,  even  as 
a  guess.  He  had  been  used  to  see  them  from 
a  child — had  been  told  to  hold  his  tongue 
whenever  they  engaged  his  father's  atten- 
tion :  so  he  hated  these  books — a  secret  bent 
of  aversion,  contracted  as  some  plants  are  said 
to  turn  away  from  others  by  an  antipathy 
imperceptible  to  themselves,  and  inscrutable 
to  man's  understanding.  In  this  way  did 
Lionel  feel  as  regarded  them — they  were 
foes  to  the  pleasant  moments  he  might 
otherwise  have  spent;  fixing  a  perplexed 
look  on  his  father's  brow,  and  a  constraint 
and  hurry  in  his  manner,  if  his  son  by  chance 
laid  his  hands  on  one  of  them.  So  Lionel 
avoided  these  books  as  much  as  his  parent 
could  have  wished : — ^he  had  an  instinctive 
repugnance  to  come  in  contact  with  them. 

There   were,  however,   times   when   the 
books  would  remain  closed ;  and  the  father 
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would  unlock  the  deep  resources  of  his  owti 
well-stored  yet  crafty  mind ;  and,  with  the 
shrewdness  of  a  Chesterfield,  seek  to  form  his 
son  on  a  pattern  weU  calculated  to  fit  him  for 
the  world,  and  teach  a  politeness  of  manner, 
a  versatility  of  mind,  a  complaisance  and  the 
volto  scioltOj  mixed  with  the  jieristretH^ 
rarely  to  be  learned  but  in  courts. 

And  there  was  a  strong  feeling  of  duty  in 
Lionel,  which  made  him  well  disposed  to  at- 
tend to  these  opinions  and  maxims ;  a  kind 
of  reverential  deference  to  his  father's  opin- 
ion, with  which  he  would  have  looked  up  to 
a  Jove  seated  in  the  clouds.  Not  that  such 
instructions  materially  changed  his  nature. 
It  might  be  that  the  seed  sown  did  not  spring 
up  at  the  moment,  but  was  left  for  the 
proper  time  and  season.  Yet  the  father  was 
patient,  and  knew  he  need  not  despair 
l)ecause  at  once  his  son  did  not  speak  with 
force  and  wisdom.  As  time  rolled  on,  he 
more   eagerly   anticipated    the    day  when 
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youth  and  bashfiilness  would  pass  away,  and 

manhood  and  confidence  take  their  place. 

Such  things  were.     In  the  mean  time  he 

had  his  duty  to  fulfil — to  preach  and  to 

teach,  and  implant  precepts  which  would  fit 

his  son  for  the  world;   depending  on  the 

youth's  exceedingly  handsome  looks  for  that 

toumure  du  monde,  without  which  he  knew 

that  all   was   vain,   towards    forming   the 

nmn  he  hoped  to  see  him. 

And  with  so  good  a  model — ^for,  with  all 
his  niggardly  ways^  Mr.  Aylesford  was  the 
perfection  of  a  well-bred  man — there  was 
every  prospect  that  in  time  Lionel  would  be 
just  what   his    father  so  anxiously  antici- 
pated, and   a  carefiil  eye  was   kept   upon 
iim.    Study  was  the  best  pursuit  he  could 
We,  yet   not  exactly  the    study  of  the 
schools.    Of  languages  he  had  learnt  enough 
at  college.     It  must  now  be  the  language  of 
nature  variously  modified — the  language  of 
simulation  and  of  dissimulation ;  very  hard. 
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but  very  necessary — so  the  father   sett! 
his  child  should  learn  and  practise. 

He  had  one  great  end — one  desire — th 
this  son  should  realize.  He  had  watQh( 
him,  therefore,  attentively — ^tutored  hi 
progressively — ^his  whole  soul  was  wrapp 
up  in  this  intense  desire.  If  one  mea: 
did  not  gain  it,  he  was  prepared  to  ha 
recourse  to  another.  Strange,  then,  did 
seem,  considering  his  own  dreams  by  day- 
his  wakeful  hours  by  night,  that  his  son  hi 
reached  this  very  point  by  his  own  simf 
ways ;  had  easily  gained  the  object  of  tl 
intense  desire,  that  was  to  have  been  o 
tained  at  the  cost  of  so  much  deep  though 
finesse,  and  other  slippery  steps.  He  cou 
hardly  believe  his  senses — it  seemed  i 
strange,  that  what  he  had  almost  despairs 
of  effecting,  his  quiet,  straight-forward  sc 
had  done  with  the  greatest  ease:  he  he 
wooed  and  gained  the  proud  Miss  Clevelam 
and  she  was  willing  to  be  his  own !  If  » 
even  the  artful  man  could  smile  over  tl 
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time  he  had  expended  fruitlessly  in  en- 
deavouring to  bring  about  that  which  Na- 
ture, with  nothing  but  her  own  simple  re- 
sources, had  done  so  cunningly  for  him. 

With  his  thoughts  full  of  what  his  parent 
had  said  respecting  his  finances,  it  was  not 
long  before  Lionel,  in  an  interview  with 
Sydney,  turned  it  to  his  own  advantage. 
And  he  said — 

**  1  have  had  an  interview  of  some  mo- 
ment with  my  &ther.  Miss  Cleveland." 

"  Have  you?  I  should  like  to  hear  you 
talking  together.  Pray  is  he  as  straight* 
forward — as  plain — as  concise — as — what 
else  shall  I  say — as  yourself  ?  *' 

"  Very  much  the  same,  I  am  willing  to 
hope;  except  that  he  has  a  perfection  in 
his  manner  and  language  at  which  I  fear  I 
can  never  arrive,  I  think  he  is  as  abrupt 
as  myself." 

"  Then   your    conversation    must    have 

VOL.  I.  I 
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80CXI  o(»Deto  an  end.  What  was  the  re- 
sult r 

^*  He  tdd  me  I  might  please  myself  in 
the  choice  of  the  object  of  my  affections." 

*^  In  good  trath  this  was  an  agreeable 
summing-up!  Does  the  lady  know  the 
lawn  of  Telvet  that  lies  spread  out  before 
herr 

"  Xo ;  not  yet.  I  think  she  does  not ; 
and  I  can  hardly  flatter  myself  that  she 
suspects."  He  took  Sjdnefs  hand  in  his, 
and  continued  in  a  voice  more  hurried  and 
out  of  breath,  than  tender — "  Miss  Cleve- 
land, it  is  you!  Will  you  have  me — ^for 
better  for  worse — even  though  the  latter 
predominate  ?  Tou  will  find  me  constant 
and  sincere:  I  love  you  dearly — ^very  dear- 
ly! and  my  desire  wiU  be  to  deserve  fipom 
you  a  proportionate  return  of  love."  He 
paused,  not  to  sigh  so  much  as  to  take 
breath,  and  then  continued — 
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^^  I  find  it  difficult  to  express  myself  as 
I  would  wish ;  but  I  hope  you  believe  what 
I  have  said ;  and  that  with  Sir  Frederic's 
consent,  you  will  do  me  the  fiivour  of 
inarrying  me." 

He  let  go  Sydnejr's  hand  as  he  concluded, 
for  he  had  acquitted  himself  of  a  great 
undertaking;  and  the  body  seemed  to  suffer 
from  the  effort,  as  well  as  the  mind.  He 
walked  to  the  window,  that  the  cool  air 
inight  blow  on  his  &/ce — stood  there  a  few 
moments,  and  then  turned  to  Sydney  to  re- 
ceive his  answer. 

It  seemed  easy  to  have  given  one  to  so 
plain  a  question.  But  Sydney  was  sur- 
prised:  what  had  passed  had  come  upon 
^  80  oddly,  and  not  at  all  approaching  her 
^  of  what  such  a  declaration  should  be, 
^  which  her  heart  was  to  be  secured,  and 
^^  the  promise  of  her  hand  bestowed.  It 
8^ed  to  her  very  like  the  way  in  which 
Lionel  would  have  hired  a  servant ;  and  she 

I  2 
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was  taken  with  one  of  her  little  provok- 
ing laughs  ;  which,  however  it  might  please 
at  other  times,  could  now,  most  evidently, 
have  been  dispensed  with.  Besides,  he  re- 
quired an  answer ;  and  he  looked  impatient : 
yet  the  little  laugh  continued,  till  at  length 
she  said — 

"  Your  father,  then,  sends  you  to  me  to 
seek  a  wife ;  but  I  fear  I  should  make  but 
a  sorry  helpmate  of  the  kind  you  want. 
Tell  him  so,  from  me,  at  your  next  tete- 
a-tete:' 

"  Nay,  Sydney  !  you  are  jesting,  in  that 
which  I  consider  earnest." 

"  So  weighty  a  matter,  eh?  Then  for 
your  father's  sake  you  would  wish  me  to 
accept  you  ?" 

"  Sydney,  I  court  you  for  my  own.  You 
know  how  prompt  I  am — and  concise — ^if 
you  will?  Let  your  reply,  then,  be  as 
prompt.  Say  Yes — and  insure  my  happi- 
ness." 
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"It  is  too  graceful  a  dose  for  me,  Mr. 
L — ^much  too  human.  My  nature 
more  in  savage  life.  And  besides, 
it  is  only  mocking-birds  say  '  yes,'  who 
can  say  no  more :  when  they  have  said  that, 
they  have  done.'* 

"  Then  tell  me,  Sydney,  in  words  of  your 
own  choosing — do  I  die  of  &ilure — or 
liye— what  shall  I  say — ^to  enjoy  my  suc- 


**  Mr,  Aylesford,  I  shall  make  you  a  poet 
at  last." 

"Call  me  Lionel,  Sydney,  and  make  me 
anything  you  please." 

*'  Lionel,"  she  said,  putting  off  her  mirth, 
and  speaking  in  a  deep,  full  tone  of  ten- 
derness, "  I  feel  that  I  am  beloved :  there 
^  Kttle  need  of  words  to  reply  to  this, 
"ilfiil  and  capricious  though  I  may  be,  I 
know  the  worth  of  such  a  love." 

He  touched  her  forehead  with  his  lips, 
as  he  hung  over  her,  looking  upon  her  with 
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an  expression  oi  tenderness,  devotion^  and 
joy  :   and — 

"  My  own  Sydney,"  he  said,  "  tell  me  you 
will  be  mine." 

Her  discursive  &ncy  was  kept  within  its 
limits  by  his  sedateness — ^her  romantic  ex- 
citability by  his  calmness.  The  tears  rolled 
through  her  dark  silken  lashes,  as  she 
said — 

*'  See  these  tears,  Lionel ;  they  speak 
deeper  things  than  words."  She  caught  one 
on  the  back  of  her  hand — "  These  are  my 
first  tears  of  affection !" 

He  wiped  it  quietly  away  with  his 
handkerchief,  and    looking  at  her,  asked — 

"  You  smile  again,  Sydney  ?  What  have 
I  done?" 

^^  Nothing."  And  there  was  a  tone  of 
deep  meaning  in  her  words.  "  You  know, 
Lionel,  I  laugh — cry  at  nothing ;  am  con- 
stant to  nothing." 

Lionel  bit  his  lips,  as  she  continued — 
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"All  visible  things  change;  all  natural 
forms  are  subject  to  an  ever-varying  muta- 
bility, shifting  their  position  with  their  hues 
and  shapes.  All  things  around  us,  beneath 
us,  and  above  us,  are  full  of  change !  And 
Lionel — ^will  Lionel  never  change?  '* 

"  Never,*'  he  replied,  looking  rather  sur- 
prised; for,  bewitching  as  Sydney  was  in  her 
moments  of  sensibility,  he  loved  her  most 
when  she  was,  what  he  termed,  reasonable 
and  well  behaved. 

Yet  he  loved  her  so  much,  it  mattered 
little  what  she  did ;  and  he  replied  in  a  calm 
voice,  to  what  she  had  said — 

"  All  things  may  change,  Sydney,  but  my 
affection :  that  you  will  find  steady  and 
true — true  to  you — even  to  the  end." 

And  then  Sydney,  preferring  honesty  to 
bashfulness,  told  him  her  heart  was  his. 

"  You  love  me,  Lionel,  and  my  love  is 
your  own  !*' 

"  Then  it  is  a  contract  ?' 
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"A  what  r 

"  A  bargain." 

"  Oh,  ten  thousand  times  worse!" 

"  Tush !  Sydney.  You  say  this  to  tan- 
talize me.  Will  you  hold  yourself  engaged 
—  what  do  you  call  it?"  Then  came 
another  provoking  laugh.  *' You  wiU  marry 
me — I  say,  Sydney,  that  is  the  plain,  down- 
right English?" 

"  I  will  marry  you,  I  say,  Lionel ;  that  is 
the  plain,  downright  English." 
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CHAPTER  XL 


"HeavYjMIss  Cleveland,  dreadfully  heavy !"  ^ 
observed  Sir  Frederic  to  his  daughter,  in  a 
voice  as  oppressed  as  though  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt  had  been  planted  on  his  chest,  as  Li- 
onel, some  hours  after  the  foregoing  proposal, 
calmly  took  his  departure.  "That  young 
nian  is  inveterately  heavy,  Sydney!  I 
bonder,  child,  how  you  can  bear  with  him?' 

Sydney  laughingly  replied,  for  it  was  put 
in  the  manner  of  a  question, — **  He  may  be 
deficient  in  a  pla3rfulne8S  of  imagination,  my 
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dear  Sir,  and  I  believe  he  divides  the  poe- 
tical from  the  real  with  a  strong  line  of  de- 
marcation :  yet  surely  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  this  is  amply  made  up  by  the  deep- 
ness of  his  knowledge,  and  the  solidity  of  his 
attainments?" 

"  Solid  enough,  Heaven  knows !  But  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  made  any  very 
vast  discoveries  as  to  this  knowledge  and 
these  attainments." 

"I  have  often  thought" — and  Sydney 
seemed  almost,  as  it  were,  talking  to  these 
same  thoughts,  "  that  the  understanding  may 
be  packed — crammed  too  full ;  that  mecha- 
nical learning  defrauds  the  mind  of  its  free- 
dom and  originality ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
head  may  seem  dull — ^heavy,  as  you  term  it 
— ^with  too  much  knowledge.  I  can  never- 
theless give  such  acquirement  its  due  praise, 
even  though  there  may  be  some  danger  of 
its  falling  into  the  common-place." 

"  Defend    me    from    such    mechanical 
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drudges !"  interrupted  Sir  Frederic,  with  ano- 
ther deep-drawn  sigh,  as  though  he  would 
relieve  his  chest  from  a  load  of  some  heav}' 
matter.  "  Tell  me,  Sydney,  with  all  due  de- 
ference to  his  learning,  do  you  not  feel  sadly 
ennuied  sometimes  by  this  classical  young 
gentleman?  " 

"  You  do  not  despise  learning,  my  dear 
Papa?'' 

"I  am  not  such  a  fool;  but  do  not  give 
it  me  in  the  shape  of  a  lump  erf  lead.  In 
tkis  instance  it  has  a  comely  appearance,  I 
gRmt  you.  Master  Lionel  Aylesford  is  a 
weD-looking  young  man :  for  the  rest  — " 

"I  believe.  Sir,  he  took  high  honours  at 
Cambridge." 

"Merely  the  effect  of  plodding  industry. 
The  lesson  is  easily  learnt  by  those  whose 
Dund  is  little  disturbed  by  original  or  inven- 
tive &culties.  At  all  events,  your  hero  is 
slumbering  upon  his  laurels:  overstrained 
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energies  have  ended  in  languor,  debility, 
and  stupor." 

"  My  dear  Father,  are  you  not  somewhat 
harsh?"  And  Sydney  looked  steadily  at 
Sir  Frederic,  to  see  if  he  were  really  in  ear- 
nest. She  then  continued,  "  I  have  often 
suspected  that  with  you  Lionel  is  no  favour- 
ite ;  and  if  so,  you  may  see  through  a  pre- 
judiced medium.  To  me  there  seems  an 
honesty,  a  freshness,  a  warmth,  in  his  cha- 
racter, worthy  of  a  better  interpretation. 
His  heart  speaks,  even  if  his  imderstanding 
sleeps.  I  confess  I  had  hoped  for  a  more 
propitious  moment  to  have  made  a  disclo- 
sure ;  but  will  my  father  let  me  tell  him  — " 

"  I  know  it,  my  dear  child :  you  have 
merely  been  his  champion,  from  the  exceed- 
ing kindness  of  your  nature." 

"  Then  let  me  explain — " 

"  There  is  no  need.  I  know  the  sort  of 
being  that  can  alone  come  up  to  my  Syd- 
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Bey's  idea  of  perfection ;  teeming  with 
original  thought  —  sprightly  wit  —  keen 
satire.  You  like  not  the  world's  dull 
livery  ?" 

"I  like  it  not,  assuredly." 

"  You  love  to  track  the  noble  soul  taking 
its  ecstatic  flight  into  the  high  region  that 
poesy  delights  in — ^the  spirit  which  sports 
with  men  and  things — and 

''Can  crowd  eternity  into  an  hour. 
Or  stretch  an  hour  to  eternity." 

Life  is  a  perpetual  feast  to  such  a  mind  as 
^his;  such  are  the  thoughts  that  always  find 
^  young,  and  leave  us  so.  In  sickness,  in 
^gmoT,  in  vexation,  give  me  but  a  strain 
^  poetry — a  profound  sentence — and  I  find 
'myself  refreshed.  What  is  money  or  estate, 
^  a  volume  of  Plato  or  of  Shakespeare? 
■Oiese  are  the  feasts,  I  say,  which  make  life's 
festival — the  only  life  to  lead.  I  detest  it 
^  but  from  the  chimney  nook  of  prudence ; 
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and  I  detest  the  talk  of  practical  economy, 
which  means  nothing  better  than  craft  and 
parsimony.  Nevertheless,  in  venturing  this 
opinion,  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  miscon- 
struction which  everyday  sense  and  perverse 
ill-wiU  may  put  upon  it.  Never  mind! 
never  mind !  Some  men  fell,  by  a  train  of 
unavoidable  circumstances,  into  misfortunes, 
out  of  which  no  human  wisdom  can  extricate 
them.  Satan  has  ever  his  emissaries  prowl- 
ing about  this  nether  world.  Let  me,  then, 
rise.  Miss  Cleveland,  ceasing  to  struggle 
with  the  stream  here  below,  and  float  amid 
the  elevated  current  of  my  own  imagination. 
Take  that  away,  you  do  take  my  all:  the 
spell  which  invests  things  with  grandeur  is 
gone,  and  all  is  poor,  meagre,  and  repulsive. 
Think  not,  then,  my  child,  I  chide  you  for 
the  love  which  yearns  for  the  ideal:  it  is 
something  gained,  even  to  form  this  image, — 

"  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food," — 
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even  though  you  find  nowhere  its  counter- 
part. Do  not  look  so  stricken,  Sydney;  I 
tell  you  I  like  enthusiasm :  you  cannot  as- 
pire, I  think,  too  high  beyond  the  reach  of 
ttiings  that  crawl,  and  calculate,  and  cast 
accounts.  I  desire  not,  my  child,  to  see  you 
fetter  your  ambition." 

Yet  something  had  evidently  done  this 
for  the  moment :  the  colour  flushed  in  her 
cheeks,  as  with  a  hesitating  manner  she  said, 

*4  know  you  give  free  licence  to  your 
daughter's  wayward  fimcy :  to  these  heights 
you  speak  of,  I  have  soared  — " 

"WeU?" 

'*  And,  like  the  bird  weary  with  its  flight, 
and  seeking  for  things  I  have  not  foimd,  and 
ne'er  shall  find,  I  sink  again  to  earth,  to  rest 
on  him  in  whose  love  I  fully  can  depend." 

"Ay,  ay:  all  in  good  time,  Sydney;  I 
We  no  intention  or  desire  to  curb  your  in- 
clmations :  choose  but  weU,  and  my  consent 
is  yours — even  before  the  asking." 
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"  I  have  chosen,  Sir." 

"What!" 

"  Subject  to  your  consent.  He  loves  me 
Well;  and  I  take  him  on  my  own  heart's 
judgment,  as  one  kind,  generous  and  accom- 
plished, handsome,  and  of  good  birth." 

"  WeU  ?" 

"  WeU!  what  more  would  my  father  have, 
so  that  his  child  is  satisfied?' 

"  And  who  is  this  favoured  man?" 

"  Lionel  Aylesford." 

There  was  a  dead  pause  for  many  minutes 
— a  painful  pause  to  Sydney,  for  there  was  no 
clue  to  discover  the  reception  her  disclo- 
sure had  met  with.  To  break  this  trying 
silence,  she  was  the  first  to  speak ;  and 
she  said, — 

"  You  do  me  the  justice  of  thinking.  Papa, 
that  I  have  chosen  well?  I  grant  you,  I  ex- 
pect much  in  the  man  to  whom  I  give  my 
love  :  it  is  with  me  no  idle  passing  thought. 
I  must  love  wisely,  and  yet  too  well.     At 
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first  this  image  was  a  dreamy  thing,  that 
went  and  came,  and  might  perchance  have 
gone  for  ever,  had  he  not  taught  me  that  I 
loved.  Yes,  Lionel  suits  with  the  visions  I 
have  raised  :  my  mind  does  homage  to  my 
choice — ^never  shall  I  repent,  I  am  certain,  the 
bright  hour  when  first  I  listened  to  him. 
With  all  deference  to  you,  my  Father — this 
is  my  choice." 

"I  shall  doubt  it  very  much,"  was  Sir 
Frederic's  quiet  rejoinder. 

"But  you  give  me  your  consent,  dear 
Sir?' 

"  Yes — because  I  suspect  it  is  too  late  to 
withhold  it?' 
"It  is." 

"  Then  hear  me  :  I  like  not  Lionel  Ayles- 
ford : — ^that  is,  I  hate  his  father ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  stay  the  current,  when  aversion  once 
b^ins.  He  is  therefore  the  last  man  /  should 
have  chosen.  But  as  it  is  you  who  are  to 
marry  himi  not  me,  I  put  no  obstacle  to  your 
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scheme.  Please  yourself,  and  you'll  please 
me.  Remember,  I  throw  no  impediment  :  ne- 
ver let  this  be  said,  but  be  it  clearly  imder- 
stood,  /  ffive  my  consent :  and  if  some  day 
you  find  out  your  judgment  has  been  deceiv- 
ed, do  my  discernment  the  justice  to  re- 
member, I  warned  you  in  your  selection." 

Sydney  promised  him  she  would,  but  there 
was  not  the  slightest  fear. 

"  Well,  well  my  love  !  the  heart  never 
guides  its  choice  by  ordinary  rules  or  by 
the  advice  of  fiiends:  I  care  not  to  come 
between  you  and  your  humour.  It  seems 
your  heart  is  gone,  and  he  has  got  it. — Lionel 
Aylesford  above  all  others!  Well,  well — 
the  last  man  in  the  world!  but  so  it  is !  I 
might  have  guessed  all  this." 

"Indeed,  papa,  you  might  :  but  blame  me 
not"— 

"  Not  I,  child.  " 

" — That  I  esteem  one,  whom  to  see  and  not 
to  love,  would  be  to  look  without  admiration 
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upon  a  flower — ^to  hear  unmoved  a  noble 
sentiment — and,  like  the  barren  rock,  never 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  sun  that  gave  it 
brightness.  But  of  this  there  is  not  the 
slightest  fear :  I  must  ever  pay  this  tribute." 
So  reasoned  Sydney ;  and 

**  Although  reason  make  not  love. 
Love  may  consist  with  reason." 

And  Sydney  felt  she  was  never  more 
reasonable  than  in  loving  Lionel  Aylesford. 
So  the  choice  was  made:  and  though  Sir 
Frederic  was  unusually  lukewarm  in  his  con- 
gratulatory speeches  upon  the  occasion,  he 
made  them  with  his  ordinary  courtly  polite- 
ness ;  and  with  these,  such  as  they  were,  both 
Sydney  and  Lionel  were  forced  to  be  con- 
tented. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

To  throw  more  light  on  our  story,  we 
must  now  take  our  reader  to  a  little  parson- 
age house,  nestling  imder  one  of  the  Devon- 
shire hiUs,  that  rose  precipitously  at  the  back 
of  it :  the  gardens  and  orchard  creeping  up 
the  steep  as  far  as  cultivation  could  creep, 
when  the  heath  and  the  bright  yellow  gorse 
took  up  their  part ;  seeming  to  laugh  at  the 
up-early  and  down-late  productions  of  art, 
and  to  put  them  out  of  countenance  by  the 
brilliant  beauties  of  nature. 

The  house  was  of  the  regular  Devonshire 
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build,  with  one  chimney  in  the  road ;  that  is, 
set  down  in  a  way  in  which  no  other  than  the 
patriarchal  Devonshire  builders — the  ante- 
diluvian architects— would  ever  have  thought 
of  placing  it.  It  is  true,  it  saved  a  few  feet 
of  fence ;  and  this,  in  the  good  old  times, 
must  have  been  the  intention,  where  beauty 
was  ever  sacrificed  to  economy  and  utility. 

The  garden  was  skirted  by  a  wall  of  cob, 
thatched  on  the  top,  which,  like  those  of  the 
house,  was  thick  and  massive.     Through  a 
door  in  this  wall,  between  a  few  open  rails, 
just  to  give  a  peep  of  Paradise — ^no  more — 
was  to  be  seen  the  green  sloping  lawn,  the 
gay  parterre — ^the  mulberry  tree,  propped  in 
its  age  with  crutches  of  rough-barked  wood. 
And  there  were  placed  baskets  of  flowers 
and  rustic  seats,  spread  about  in  easy  taste 
and  comfort. 

And  the  mischievous  boy,  as  he  passed, 
would  look  up  to  the  plane  tree,  the  branches 
of  which,  with  its  bright  broad  leaves,  ex- 
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panded  over  the  wall,  his  ear  caught  by  the 
cooing  of  the  doves — a  gentle  pair — sitting 
side  by  side  in  peace  and  love.  And  the  boy 
would  look  at  them,  and  then  at  the  stones 
that  lay  around.  But  no :  whatever  belonged 
to  "  our  passen "  was  safe ;  for  the  rector 
of  Deersley  Point  lived  within  these  walls — 
walls  covered  from  head  to  foot,  from  top 
to  toe,  with  the  green  myrtle;  first  the 
broad-leaf  myrtle,  and  then  the  narrow,  and 
then  again  the  broad;  and  here  and  there 
a  moss-rose,  or  the  virgin-blush,  peeping 
out,  beautifiilly  contrasted  amid  the  dark 
glossy  leaves. 

The  inside  of  the  parsonage  was  as  pretty 
as  the  exterior :  but  it  was  the  prettiness  of 
neatness  and  good  taste,  combating  with  an- 
cient and  uncouth  times ;  for  the  oak  staircase 
seemed  walking  out  of  the  hall  door,  and  the 
ceilings,  with  their  heavy  beams,  were  almost 
resting  on  the  floor.  But  peace  was  there : 
and  peace  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  will 
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soothe  and  give  comfort  in  a  prison;  and 
such  was  the  blessing  it  conferred  on  the 
pretty  parsonage  of  Deersley  Point. 

The  cottage  was  planted  full  south,  which, 
though  we  have  ratherquizzcd  our  Devonshire 
architects,  we  must  now  admit,  was  an  es- 
sential matter  of  comfort,  in  their  build- 
ings, never  forgotten.  And  the  sun  peeped 
into  every  room  and  saw  that  all  was  weU : 
that  work  was  going  on,  and  amusement 
—  ay,  and  refinement  too;  yet  not  with 
the  march  of  intellect,  but  with  a  steady  and 
joy-indulging  pace :  for  the  over-excitement 
and  the  needless  urgency  of  the  times  had 
thus  £ar  spared  the  inhabitants  of  this  pretty 
thatched  cottage  at  Deersley  Point. 

But  then  they  saw  little  of  the  world, 
or  its  climbing,  over-reaching  ways:  their 
view  was,  as  it  were,  bounded  by  the  church, 
which,  with  its  quiet  graveyard,  lay  at  the 
end  of  the  lawn ;  the  tower  peeping  through 
cypress  and  yew,    cunningly  disposed  as 
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though  to  set  it  off.  The  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  was  of  the  Norman 
build ;  low  and  irregular  in  its  construction 
— ^the  pillars  round  and  massive — ^the  arches 
circular,  here  and  there  decorated  with 
carved  figures,  and  the  windows  small,  and 
the  square  tower  terminating  in  rude  battle- 
ments, with  gothic  heads  scowling  at  all 
below. 

Within  were  to  be  seen  the  well-propor- 
tioned arches — now  so  difficult  of  construction 
in  the  present  sorry  style  of  chapel  building— 
their  rich  foliaged  capitals — ^the  beautiful 
screen,  and  the  magnificent  monuments  of 
the  Cleveland  mausoleum.  The  windows  were 
filled  with  stained  glass  of  quatre  and  cinque 
foils,  roses  and  saltiers,  and  some  heraldic 
ornaments  in  the^  centre,  with  the  arms  of 
England  and  the  Cross. 

On  another  side  stood  a  raised  tomb  in  the 
centre  of  the  area,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Aylesfords.     On  the  panels  of  the  tomb  were 
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eight  shields,  charged  with  the  arms  of  Ayles- 
ford,  Cleveland,  and  Aylesford — date  1587, 
Against  the  wall,  under  a  canopy  supported 
by  Doric  columns  at  the  head  of  the  tomb, 
was  a  genealogical  shield  with  the  family 
crest ;  the  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Ayles- 
ford,  quartering  twelve*  ancient  family  coats. 
It  might  have  quartered  twenty — Sir  Fre- 
deric thought,  as  his  eyes  woidd  sometimes 
glance  at  it  from  his  roomy  pew — so  that  it 
had  left  immolested  the  arms  of  Cleveland. 
He  liked  not  to  be  so  mixed  up  ;  but  it  was 
done  before  his  time,  and  therefore  too  late 
to  remedy. 

The  pastor  of  this  pretty  church  was  a 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  man,  who  seemed  per- 
fectly to  know  and  appreciate  the  position  in 
which  a  beneficent  Providence  had  placed 
him ;  and  if  he  presumed  a  little  in  what  he 
would  term  opening  his  mouth  to  the  parish, 
it  was  in  virtue  of  his  calling ;  for  it  was 
only  to  the  parish  he  so  opened  it  :  in  ever}* 
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thing  else  he  was  small  indeed.  And  if,  with 
the  respectfiil  consent  of  all,  he  ruled  this 
parish,  it  was  very  well  known  at  the  same 
time  that  his  wife  ruled  him — ^with  a  rod  of 
roses,  or  iron,  a^  the  case  might  be^but 
certain  it  seemed,  he  was  ruled. 

And  this  wife  was  a  pretty  little  woman  of 
most  agreeable  manners,  and  what  once  must 
have  been  a  very  handsome  face.  She  loved 
her  husband  dearly,  and  paid  him  every  atten- 
tion ;  nay,  flirted  a  little  with  him  when  she 
had  nothing  better  to  occupy  her  attention. 
It  was  indeed  a  picture  of  perfect  felicity 
to  see  them  together :  but  if  he  endeavoured 
to  express  his  opinion — Mr.  Glanville  have 
an  opinion !  impossible !  Besides,  if  he  had, 
who  would  depend  on  it  ?  Not  his  wife,  to 
a  certainty. 

So,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  such  a 
mSnage,  all  went  on  well.  It  is  surprising 
how  helpless  the  most  expert  and  assured 
will  become  when  they  are  under  the  neces- 
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sity  of  yidding  to  a  wiser  head — of  having, 
every  hour  in  the  day,  as  it  is  tenned,  "  to 
knock  under."  Yet  Mr.  Glanville  had  no 
cause  to  complain :  his  home  was  a  sort  of 
patent  nest,  padded  with  elastic  springs  ;  in 
which  a  man  might  lie  down,  and  rise  Aip, 
and  pronounce  himself — comfortable. 

Two  little  girls  had  used  to  run  about  the 
lawn,  and  follow  him  like  tame  lambs  every 
where  he  went — ^neatly  dressed,  and  their  hair 
almost  reaching  to  their  feet  in  its  luxuriant 
natural  curl.  They  were  now,  as  their  mo- 
ther expressed  it,  grown  up,  and  had  other 
things  to  do.  Mr.  Glanville  missed  their  com- 
pany ;  but  it  was  not  for  him  either  to  miss 
or  to  complain.  He  would  say,  "  Mrs.  Glan- 
ville knows  best."  This  was  sometimes  ut- 
tered as  a^  jest,  and  sometimes  as  conclusive 
— sometimes  as  a  reproach  :  but  if  in  his  wife's 
hearing,  she  usually  settled  the  matter  with 
one  of  her  winning  yet  serious  smiles,  by  re- 
plying— 
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"  Yes,  Mr.  Glanville,  I  do  know  best.'* 
So,  seemingly  as  hostages  of  something 
great  to  be  done,  the  growing  girls  were  given 
up  to  her  care.  What  she  did  to  them,  he 
never  could  tell ;  but  they  came  out  of  this 
care,  grown  as  though  she  had  stretched  them 
on  the  rack,  and  two  of  the  most  interesting 
and  promising  belles  of  the  parish  of  Deers- 
ley  Point  :  a  retenue  in  their  manner — a  fa- 
shion in  their  look — ^that  made  the  Rector 
decide  he  wcls  a  happy  man — his  wife  a  won- 
derful woman  !  And  if  he  had  before  walked 
proudly  to  church  with  his  two  girls,  how 
much  more  proudly  he  walked  with  them 
now !  admiring  and  appreciating  every  thing 
his  wife  had  done ;  expanding  himself  as  he 
looked  at  her,  as  the  fix)g  is  said  to  have 
done  on  regarding  the  ox;  and  longing 
to  ask  the  question  "  What  next?" — ^yet  con- 
trollinxr  the  inclination,  and  respectfiilly 
holding  his  tongue. 

And  the  "  what  next?  "  soon  disclosed  it- 
self. 
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"  Lady  Cleveland,  will  you  sort  me  these 
wools  ?  " 

"  Dear  Mamma,  I  am  not  Lady  Cleveland. 
Fanny  has  a  much  better  chance  to  be  so 
than  I  have.  Besides, — ^indeed,  Mamma, — 
pray  don't  say  so :  I  assure  you  I  am  not 
Lady  Qeveland," 

"Do  not  distress  yourself,  my  dear:  I 
know  you  are  not,  neither  will  you  ever  be, 
if  you  show  such  a  pettish  temper.  Yet  let 
but  things  go  on  as  I  wish  and  expect,  and 
there  is  every  chance  of  your  being  so  before 
the  year  is  out." 

Laura  sighed. 

"  I  hate  such  despairing  tokens,"  said  her 
mother,  replying  to  the  sigh;  "I  cannot 
think  how  it  is,  that  neither  of  you  girls 
has  my  energy  in  your  nature." 

They  both  protested  they  had.  Their 
mother  smiled,  and  they  knew  well  what  the 
smile  expressed;  when  Fanny,  more  reso* 
lute  than  her  sister,  ventured  to  observe — 
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"  We  could  do  every  thing,  Mamma;  but 
you  leave  nothing  for  us  to  do.  We  have  no 
opportunity  of  showing  our  energy :  we  have 
just  as  much  as  other  people,  were  we  left 
to  ourselves — aplenty  of  energy." 

"  Plenty  of  energy,"  chimed  in  her  sister. 

A  la  bonne-heurel  It  mattered  not,  for 
things  went  well.  Compton  Cleveland  soon 
began  to  spend  every  spare  moment  he  had 
at  the  rectory — lounging  in  at  all  times — 
riding  and  shooting  with  the  rector — ^wind- 
ing silks  and  wools  for  the  manuna — tor- 
menting the  lapdog — and  flirting,  in  the  pe- 
culiar mode  of  a  boy^s  flirtation,  with  the 
daughters. 

And  this  was  well  in  its  way ;  but  things 
must  take  a  more  decided  form.  Compton 
was  growing  old  enough  to  know  his  own 
mind.  It  therefore  became  an  essential 
point  to  understand  which  of  the  sisters  he 
preferred — Laura  or  Fanny?  for  it  was 
now  sometimes  one — sometimes  the  other. 
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No  sultan  in  his  harem  could  have  enjoyed 
himself  more :  for  though  when  apart  from 
their  mother  the  young  ladies  would  often  give 
him  a  spiteful  word,  it  but  added  to  the  jest; 
and  when  he  would  ask — "What  did  you 
please  to  say,  Miss  Fanny?"  the  demure 
look  put  on  amused  him  so  much,  that 
it  was  all  in  a  moment  accounted  excellent 
fun,  and  as  such  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Glanville  felt  her  power.  The  mere 
question  was,  which  was  to  have  him?  She 
even  thought  of  the  expedient  of  casting 
lots,  so  that  she  might  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach herself  with,  should  her  pretty  Esau 
dip  into  Jacob's  porridge.  Indeed,  so  much 
was  the  goodwill  apparent  on  all  sides,  she 
would  have  been  almost  sorry  to  have 
pressed  for  a  sign,  but  that,  as  the  young 
gentleman  could  not  marry  both  the  sisters, 
it  was  as  well  to  know  which  he  intended  to 
choose.  And  besides,  she  had  her  measure 
fidl  in  another  quarter. 
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Lionel  Aylesford  was  at  this  time  a  dis- 
engaged man;  nothing  to  be  compared  in 
point  of  position  in  the  world  with  young 
Cleveland,  but  he  would  do  very  well — very 
well  indeed!  And  the  mother  complacently 
settled  within  herself,  that  her  way  was  as 
smooth  as  the  Great  Western  Rail,  and  that 
she  should  have  planned  to  some  purpose 
when  she  had  thus  settled  her  daughters. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  said  Fanny,  one 
day  as  she  sat  alone  with  her  sister,  and  put- 
ting down  her  work  dejectedly  in  her  lap, — 
"  What  shall  we  do,  Laura  ?  Mamma  seems 
determined  we  shall  have  that  horrid  Comp- 
ton  Cleveland.  I  cannot  bear  him  !  and  I 
know  you  like  him  no  better.  And  that 
dear  Lionel !  what  shall  we  do,  I  say,  when 
he  finds  out  we  are  going  to  be  married? " 

"  I  caimot  think,  indeed !  "  sighed  Laura; 
"  I  am  sure  it  will  break  our  hearts :  and  I 
fear  Mamma  will  not  care  a  bit.  What  she 
can  see  in  Compton  Cleveland,  I  cannot  tell : 
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but  if  we  are  married,  I  am  sure  it  will 
break  Lionel's  heart  also :  that  is  some  com- 
fort ;  and  if  so,  I  shall  not  much  mind — shall 
you?  But  you  have  always  such  good  spi- 
rits, Fanny." 

"  I  laugh,"  rejoined  Fanny,  "to  keep  myself 
from  crying;  for  indeed  it  is  no  laughing 
matter.  But  I  have  one  comfort,  Laura; 
say  what  you  will,  I  think,  with  Compton, 
you  are  the  favourite." 

"  Me !  my  dear  Fanny !  if  you  love  me, 
say  not  so."  She  looked  frightened  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  with  a  pout,  continued : 
— "  It  is  very  cruel  of  you  to  say  what  no 
kind  sister  ought  to  say.  You  have  no  rea- 
son, I  am  sure,  for  thinking  so :  you  do  it 
to  torment  me." 

"  Poor  Laura!*'  replied  Fanny  kindly, 
and  seeming  under  the  effort  of  getting  up 
a  little  conuniseration  for  her.  "  I  have  a 
reason  for  what  I  say,  Laura." 

K  3 
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"  How,  Fanny  ?  Why,  Fanny  ?  What, 
Fanny?'' 

This  was  said  with  a  quickness  that  ad- 
mitted of  no  separate  answer.  Fanny  was 
puzzled  a  moment,  but  replied — 

**'  He  sits  sometimes  and  so  stares  at 
you." 

''  Is  that  aU  ?    Ha !— ha  !— ha !'' 

"  No,  Laura;  stop  your  mirth,  and  be 
prepared  for  the  worst — ^it  is  not  all.  I 
asked  him  if  he  thought  us  alike,  the  other 
day ;  and  he  said  no ;  he  thought  you  a 
thousand  times  the  handsomest." 

Laura  turned  pale. 

**  He  did  indeed,  Laura,  or  you  may  be 
sure  I  would  not  so  frighten  you." 

Laura  considered  a  moment ;  and  then 
seeming  reassured,  replied — 

^'  After  all,  I  don't  think  that  said  much, 
Fanny.  Men  do  not  always  marry  the  pret- 
tiest girls ;  and  I  am  sure,  my  dear  sister, 
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I  am  not  so  very  much  prettier  than  you 
are. 

It  suited  Fanny  for  the  moment  to  think 
she  was;  and  she  was  looking  as  though 
she  considered  it  a  very  conclusive  argu- 
ment ;  when  Laura  remarked,  and  replied 
with  the  expression  of  some  little  return 
of  hope, — 

**  But,  Fanny,  you  forget  he  said  yester- 
^Jj  yon  were  thorough-bred — all  blood. 
I  think  that  quite  equivalent  to  my  good 
looks — don't  you  ?' 

"  No ;  for  you  do  not  know  what  he  said 
afterwards." 

"WTiatr 

"  Why,  that  if  he  cannot  break  me,  I 
shall  not  be  worth  my  beans." 

"  Ha !— ha !— ha !     Poor  Fanny  P ' 

"  Poor  indeed,  under  such  impertinence 
as  this  comes  to !  I  have  no  idea  of  being 
compared  to  a  horse.  And  the  worst  is, 
it  is  the  horse  he  rides,  which  he  confesses 
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has  the  most  wilful  of  tempers  :  to  attempt 
to  break  it,  is  to  tie  up  a  fire.  The  very 
groom  even  shakes  his  head,  he  says,  when- 
ever he  rides  it.  Lionel  Aylesford  never 
calls  us  such  names." 

"  No,  that  he  does  not !"  sighed  Laura, 
"  yet  fix)m  his  mouth  they  would  not  sound 
so  bad.     Who  is  the  favourite  there  ?" 

"  I  am,"  said  Fanny,  a  joyous  smile  light- 
ing up  her  pretty  simple  face. 

"  No,  Fanny ;  speak  the  truth,  and  it  is 
me,"  retorted  Laura.  ''  I  could  prove  it  in  a 
thousand  instances." 

"  I  know  you  can  do  no  such  thing.  Let 
me  hear  one." 

Laura  hesitated. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  think  it  foolish  in  me 
to  notice  it,  and  vain — but  when  I  speak  to 
him  he  rivets  his  eyes  on  me — those  beau- 
tiful, speaking  eyes! — -just  as  though  he 
would  never  remove  them  again." 

*'  He  does  just  exactly  the  same  to  me." 
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"Fanny!  But  that  is  not  all.  He  does 
not  dwell  on  the  last  word  you  have  said, 
and  repeat  it ;  making  it  sound  so  de- 
lightful!" 

"Why!  that  is  just  the  very  thing  he 
does;  and  then   waits   with  all  the  defe- 
rence of  a  lover  for  my  answer." 
Laura  looked  perplexed ;  and  asked — 
"  Does  he  catch  his  words  with  a  sort  of 
sigh-^d  then  stop?" 
"Yes." 

"  Does  he,  I  say,  repeat  the  last  word  you 
nttered ;  and  seem  as  though  he  had 
thinking  of  you^  instead  of  what  you 
said — and  therefore  he  has  no  reply 
?" 

"Is  that  why  he  talks  so  little?  It  is 
just  what  he  does  to  me ;  therefore  you  must 
find  something  else,  Laura,  to  prove  that 
he  loves  you  best." 

Laura   paused    for    a    long  while.     At 
length  she  said — 
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"  I  feel  that  I  should  be  miserable,  Fanny, 
if  I  did  not  think  that  Lionel  Aylesford 
preferred  me  to  every  one  else.  You  know 
it  is  Mamma's  plan,  that  the  one  is  to  have 
him,  whom  Compton  does  not  like — a  sort 
of  dernier  ressort  she  will  consent  to  fell  back 
upon.  I  know  what  I  give  up,  in  casting 
from  me  all  chance  of  the  Cleveland  title 
and  estate ;  besides  the  never  again  stand- 
ing so  high  in  Mamma's  good  opinion.  But 
all  this  I  give  up  willingly,  Fanny — ^give 
them  up  to  you,  so  that  in  return  you  will 
not  interfere  in  my  love  for  Lionel.  Pro- 
mise me  this,  dear  Fanny?' 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  any 
such  thing:  I  will  take  no  unfair  advan- 
tage, but  it  is  but  right  we  should  both 
have  our  chance ;  for  really,  Laura,  I  love 
him  as  much  as  you  do,  although  I  do  not 
make  such  a  fuss  about  it." 

"  Fuss !     What  do  you  mean,  Fanny?  " 

"  Why,  you  talk  so  seriously." 
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"  Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  I  feared  that 
I  had  disclosed  my  preference." 

"  You  know  better  than  to  do  that^  my 
dear  Laura;  Mamma  would /m55  you,  if  that 
were  the  case — No,  I  meant  nothing  more, 
than  that  you  really  do  look  very  serious 
when  you  talk  about  him." 

The  news  soon  reached  the  pretty  par- 
sonage, that  Lionel  Aylesford  had  proposed 
to  Miss  Cleveland,  and  was  accepted.  Mrs. 
Glanville  took  care  not  to  betray  any  emo- 
tion in  this  cut-up  of  her  plans,  before  her 
informant;  and  the  two  girls  had  got 
reconciled  to  the  news,  before  they  be- 
lieved it. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it !"  exclaimed 

Mr.  Glanville,  "  delighted  indeed !     I  don't 

know  a  more  suitable  match — 

*  Sure  such  a  pair  were  never  made. 
So  justly  formed  to  meet  by  nature/ 

Delighted — ^twenty  guineas,  at  least,  as  a 
fee !     Delighted,  I  can  assure  you !" 
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Mrs.  Glanyille  had  never  disclosed  to  her 
husband  her  plans;  and  in  some  way  to 
understand  him  in  his  infinite  simplicity, 
and  merely  for  her  own  amusement  to 
sound  the  depth  of  his  (f^light,  she  ob- 
served— 

'^  It  is  a  match  that  any  one  need  be 
pleased  with,  considering  the  famine  that 
reigns  in  the  land.  It  would  not  have 
been  a  bad  one  either  for  Laura  or  for 
Fanny." 

"  Laura  or  Fanny,  my  dear  wife?  Poor 
little  things !  why,  they  are  too  young  to 
begin  the  cares  of  life — ^much  too  young  to 
marry." 

^^  Thai  is  an  impediment  which  decreases 
every  day.  We  shall  have  young  Cleveland 
marrying  next." 

"  Young  Cleveland !  I  pity  the  poor  girl 
from  my  heart,  who  should  link  her  fate 
with  him.  Why,  he  cannot  by  any  chance 
to    string    twelve    words    toge- 
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ther  grammatically.  And  that  is  not  the 
worst :  they  tell  me  that  he  is  dipping  deep 
into  Sir  Frederic's  purse;  laying  about, 
wherever  any  one  will  take  him  in;  and 
that  he  gambles  dreadfuUy." 

"  Sir  Frederic  had  better,  then,  see  that 
he  has  something  to  amuse  him  at  home,  or 
to  keep  him  at  Deersley  Point :  those  officers 
at  Exeter  will  be  the  ruin  of  him." 

"  Don't  belie  the  officers,  my  dear ;  it  is 
the  bad  method  of  his  bringing  up  that  is 
now  beginning  to  appear.  What  can  you 
expect  from  a  lad  always  allowed  to  have 
his  own  way?  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
&thers  connive  at  the  ruin  of  their  own 
sons :  *  Please  yourself,  and  you'll  please  me.' 
A  fine  doctrine,  truly !  but  it  is  all  Sir  Fre- 
deric ever  says,  and  has  become  quite  a  by- 
word among  his  household.  It  is  strange  a 
man  so  very  clever  in  some  things,  should 
be  so  lamentably  weak  in  others.  He  lost 
his  best  help  when  his  wife  died." 
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"  Why  should  not  a  wife — a  prudent  one 
— ^lejad  young  Cleveland  into  better  ways?" 

'*  They  are  not  so  readily  to  be  met  with : 
they  are  not  all  such  screws  as  you  are,  my 
dear." 

"  But  I  have  screwed  to  some  purpose?  " 

Love  glistened  in  the  old  man's  eyes  as  he 
replied, — "  Indeed  you  have,  my  life !  But 
with  Master  Compton  I  fear  it  is  a  bad  bu- 
siness." 

Mrs.  Glanville  felt  rather  alarmed,  consi- 
dering how  closely  she  had  connected  him 
with  her  secret  plans ;  and  with  some  anx- 
iety, she  asked, 

"What  does  he  do?  What  will  they  do 
with  him?" 

"  Why,  he  does  not  leave  here  until  very 
late ;  and,  they  tell  me,  is  seldom  home  till 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is 
all  bad  together.  There  is  some  talk,  I  hear, 
of  a  tutor;  and  then  he  is  to  be  sent  to  col- 
lege.    I  cannot  see  the  drift  of  all  this :  and 
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as  to  that,  there  is  no  need  I  should.  Sir 
Frederic  has  two  valuable  livings  in  his  gift; 
and  if  the  young  fellow  has  shattered  his 
fortune — ^which  Report,  who  knows  every- 
thing but  her  own  business,  says  really  is 
the  case — ^they  may  be  very  acceptable  to 
him;  though  I  should  not  think  Master 
CcHnpton  would  make  much  of  a  parson." 

"This  comes  of  their  mighty  exclusive- 
ness,"  observed  Mrs.  Glanville.  "  K  they 
had  condescended  a  little  more,  and  opened 
their  house  to  company  in  the  way  of  other 
folks,  the  son  need  not  have  sought  amuse- 
ment elsewhere.  People  should  look  around 
them,  before  they  so  completely  consult 
their  own  inclinations." 

"  Everybody  is  not  so  clever  as  you  are, 
my  dear :  you  never  fail  in  your  plans." 

She  knew  by  her  husband's  tones,  that, 
however  far  he  might  be  from  the  truth,  he 
was  in  earnest  in  what  he  said.  It  was  a 
great  relief;  so  she  consoled  herself  that,  if 
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she  had  failed  in  the  scheme  of  a  husband 
for  her  daughter,  it  was  at  least  unsuspected 
by  Mr.  Glanville,  and  this  took  from  it  half 
its  bitterness. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


In  drawing  the  character  of  Sir  Frederic 
Cleveland,  we  have  attempted  to  show  that 
he  was  one  of  those  parents  who  expect  ever 
to  find  their  children  formed  to  their  hand — 
trim  and  well  trained,  like  a  drawing-room 
plant.  If  they  choose  to  grow  wild,  let  them 
retreat  to  the  wilds,  he  would  say,  to  indulge 
their  rough  and  rude  inclinations.  They  were 
then  nothing  to  him,  and  he  cared  not  to 
see  them.  He  felt  his  pride  troubled,  and  his 
temper  irritated,  from  having  in  them  any- 
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thing  to  find  fault  with.  He  would  rather  be 
without  children  a  thousand  times,  than 
be  obliged  to  keep  them  in  order.  With  this 
oft-repeated  assurance,  he  thought  he  had 
done  his  part :  and  it  did  seem  strange  to 
him,  he  confessed,  that  Compton,  seeing  how 
much  he  disliked  any  one  who  had  not  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman,  should  still  persist 
in  being  so  different  a  character.  Sydney 
quite  came  up  to  his  idea  of  what  a  child  of 
his  ought  to  be ;  and  he  piqued  himself  not 
a  Uttle  as  he  noted  her  numerous  perfections. 
Compton  had  received  the  same  advan- 
tages as  herself,  and  more;  and  had  ever 
experienced  the  same  indulgence — ^for  indvl- 
gence  with  him  was  to  be  the  oil  with  which 
the  wheel  worked  round.  Genius,  he  main- 
tained, should  be  nourished  by  its  own 
warmth,  and  encouraged  in  the  sunshine  of 
self-complacency ;  but  he  forgot  first  to  catch 
his  hare,  as  directed  by  Mrs.  Glass,  before  he 
tried  the  expedient  on  Master  Compton.  Con- 
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;  in  himself,  he  ever  felt  assured  that  he 
hadsetupa  good  model  for  his  son  to  follow; 
and  with  the  comfortable  opinion  of  a  man 
who  lived  for  himself  alone,  he  preferred  the 
contemplating  this  model — ^gazing  like  a  Nar- 
cissus upon  the  stream  that  reflected  his  own 
fair  proportions,  to  resolutely  taking  his 
young  bull  by  the  horns,  and  telling  him 
&t  liis  peril  to  continue  his  disobedience. 

But  Sir  Frederic  could  do  nothing  of  the 
sort :  he  was  easily  repulsed — soon  offended — 
Solent  to  resent — ^rapid  to  forgive — overset,  si- 
fenced,  and  stultified  by  rude  contradiction — 
^ot  firm  enough  to  speak  when  he  ought,  and 
when  he  did,  too  impetuous  to  do  any  good; 
lofimg  his  power  in  his  detestation  of  the  of- 
fence— ^he  stood  no  chance  with  the  dogged 
temper  of  his  son,  who  knew  very  well,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet,  how 
soon  the  storm  would  pass  over. 

"K  I  only  hold  my  tongue,"  he  would 
boost,  "  the  old  gentleman  gets  frightened 
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at  his  own  words,  and  suddenly  stops,  look- 
ing as  aghast  as  though  he  had  killed  me  on 
the  spot.  It  would  take  a  pretty  many  of 
such  words  as  his,  to  kill  such  a  fellow  as  I 
am.''  So  did  this  son  go  on :  cool  and  cal- 
culating in  his  selfishness,  desperate  in  his 
foolish  extravagance ;  and  with  no  other  no- 
tion of  propitiating  his  father's  good  will,  than 
as  it  tended  to  produce  him  more  money. 

It  is  such  young  men  as  these  who  break 
the  hearts  of  their  fathers,  and  make  their  sis- 
ters ashamed  ;  whilst  the  former  in  despair 
become  morose,  and  the  domestic  circle, 
which  might  be  fuU  of  cheerftJness  and 
hope,  is  by  such  perplexing  annoyances 
turned  into  gloom,  gnawing  anxiety,  and 
sickening  apprehensions  of  what  each  new 
day  may  bring  forth. 

At  length,  weary  with  indulging  the  al- 
most-worn-out hope,  that  age  was  to  do  for 
his  son  what  nothing  else  could — ^bills  pour- 
ing in  as  long  as  old  Selby's  fece,    (and 
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nothing  more  conclusive  than  this  need  be  said 
to  express  their  exceeding  longitude) — Sir 
Frederic  protested  that  he  would  be  irritated 
and  mortified  no  longer ;  that  if  wisdom  were 
any  thing  but  a  name — ^literature  any  thing 
better  than  fine  words,  he  would  buy  them 
for  his  son.     "  You  shall  have  a  tutor,  Sir. 
I  am  sick  to  death  of  trying  to  put  you 
right,  rd  rather  sell  my  coat  and  live  on  a 
meal  a  day,  than  subject  myself  to  the  nui- 
smce  of  attempting  to  train  you  properly. 
You  shall  have  a  tutor,  Sir ;  I  know  the  ex- 
pence  of  that;  and  as  it  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  save  you  fix)m  ruin,  it  is  money 
well  laid  out.'' 

Compton,  as  he  sat  swinging  in  his  chair 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  puffing  forth 
the  very  deepest  sighs,  asked  in  his  most 
surly  tone — 
"  What  is  the  good  of  a  tutor.  Sir  ?' 
"  To  induce  you  to  read." 
"Read,   indeed!    I  do  read.   Sir,   quite 
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enough.  What  use  is  there  in  reading  all 
the  day  ?     I  seem  I  can  fancy  myself !" 

You  may  fancy  yourself  so  doing,  young 
man;  but  wit!|ji  the  specimen  you  have  hereto- 
fore given  me,  I  confess  to  you  /  am  at  a 
loss.  My  idea  is,  that  even  the  boys  at  the 
Sunday-school  know  more  than  you  do  in 
the  way  of  learning." 

"  I  doubt  it.  I  reckon  that  with  aU  the 
money  you  subscribe,  and  we  fling  away  in 
church,  you'd  find  there  a  pudding-headed 
lat  of  them." 

"  And  why  not  lot?  Why  turn  your  o*s 
into  a's  in  such  a  patois  manner  ?  Jahn  do 
this ! — Mally  do  that ! — it's  disgusting !" 

Compton  protested  he  talked  no  worse 
than  other  people :  concluding,  "  I  believe, 
Sir,  it's  six  and  ^alfe  a  dozen." 

"And  why  not  half  ?  ^AlfeP  The  meanest 
dialect  in  the  world !  But  these  discussions 
are  painfiil  to  me.  We  will  seek  a  remedy 
for  them,  and  something  to  keep  you  at 
home." 
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"  There  is  nothing  here  to  amuse  me." 
"Then  I  will  give  you  something,  you 
tiresome,  wilfiil  boy!"  tartly  retorted  Sir 
Frederic.  "  You  have  long  been  divided  be- 
tween the  dragoons  and  the  Church ;  I  will 
now  decide  the  matter  for  you:  I  cannot 
afford  the  dragoons ;  therefore  it  shall  be 
the  Church  ;  and  the  sooner  you  study  and 
read  up  for  it,  the  better." 

Compton  suspected  that  his  father  was  in 
earnest,  so  it  suited  him  to  sigh  more  than 
ever,  and  to  seem  penitent.  Once  out  of 
his  sight,  he  doggedly  dashed  his  fist  on 
the  table,  and  muttered  a  catalogue  of  oaths 
between  his  teeth,  in  which  this  tutor,  be 
he  who  he  might,  come  he  whence  he 
pleased,  was  somewhat  deeply  interested. 

It  is  always  easy  to  find  a  stick  to  beat  a 
dog  with — so  says  the  proverb.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  the  measures  Sir  Frederic  took 
to  bring  his  threat  Luto  practice — ^he  feel- 
ing, all  the  time,  the  infliction  much  more 
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than  his  son  did :  our  readers  will  be  satis- 
fied with  learning  that  success  was  the  result 
of  his  efforts!  And  little  dreaming  the  ana- 
themas that  were  so  plenteously  showered 
on  his  head — ^this  tutor — this  bete  noir — ^this 
pedagogue — whom  Compton  in  his  imagi- 
nation immediately  invested  with  all  the 
pomposity  of  a  Dr.  Dilworth  of  the  Spelling- 
book — ^wrote  thus  his  sentiments  to  a  Mend, 
some  parts  of  which  letter  we  extract,  to 
help  us  on  with  our  story. 

"Why  is  it  that  man,  however  far  he 
flies,  will  still  have  some  untoward  link  in 
his  humour  which  binds  him  to  society? 
What  business  had  I  to  meddle  with  the 
world,  or  with  its  news  ?  Yet  here,  revel- 
ling in  nature^s  choicest,  best,  her  sweetest 
dwelling,  could  I  not  rest  content,  until  I 
had  sought  out  the  post  office.  And  such  a 
walk!  Every  thing  seeming  in  harmony 
with  the  deepest  meditations.     Never  was 
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there  so  bright  a  sunset,  or  so  dear  a  sky ! 
one  hill  in  the  distance  intercepting  another 
—the  dark  ridges  shewing  their  rocky  ine- 
quality, as  the  resplendent  light  blazed  forth 
from  behind.  It  is  only  the  landscapes  of 
Claude,  smiling  in  their  summer  beauty — or 
the  splendid  masses  of  cool  green  shade,  and 
the  breaking  lights,  of  Gaspar  Poussin,  that 
can  give  you  an  idea  of  Devonshire  scenery 
-—I  most  certainly  cannot.  Descending  one 
of  these  dizzy  heights  to  a  little  hamlet  below, 
at  the  post-office  I  foimd  your  letter. 

**  Do  I  feel  gratefiil  for  your  kind  thought 
and  care?  No,  I  certainly  do  not.  I  would 
be  let  alone — left  to  live  upon  my  own 
crude  thoughts.  A  poor  repast  it  may  seem, 
even  to  you  who  know  me  well;  but  such  as 
it  is,  I  want  no  other  banquet. 

"I  am  disappointed — disgusted.  You 
know  I  never  asked  for  the  curacy:  that 
was  voluntarily  proffered  for  my  acceptance. 
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Yet  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  imdertake 
it,  and  that  thus  I  should  pass  in  peaceful 
repose  the  first  few  years  of  my  clerical  life. 
How  men  can  excuse  themselves  when  they 
lend  their  words  to  faithless  promise,  their 
minds  to  church  intrigue,  it  is  useless  for 
me  to  determine.  You  say  it  is  all  for  the 
best — How,  I  pray  you?— that  a  high-fed  vicar 
and  a  starving  parish  are  such  difficult  sub- 
jects to  please.  There  is  the  lark's  lesson 
ever  ready  to  be  learnt — 

'  Type  of  the  wise,  who  soar,  but  never  roam, 
True  to  the  kmdred  points — ^heaven  and  their  home.' 

And  yet  you  congratulate  me  in  escaping 
this  land  of  Egypt,  and  inunediately  proflFer 
to  me  a  worse  states  of  bondage.  Do  I  live  to 
write — you  know  not  your  friend  I  Have  I 
still  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  heart, 
whose  care  will  be  to  retain  some  regard  for 
you,  even  while  you  so  thoroughly  misun- 
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it.  I  accept  the  office  of  tutor  to 
a  gentleman's  son !  Me !  Gracious  powers ! 
the  very  idea  sets  my  teeth  on  edge — ^my 
heart  beating — ^my  pulses  throbbing!  Let 
one  word  suffice, — No :  I  will  never  lend 
myself  so  to  commit  felo-de-se^  or  what  is 
still  more  objectionable  in  the  present  state 
of  the  laws — cAiZti-slaughter. 

"  No,  I  am  not  tame  enough  for  this :  be- 
sides, I  dislike  the  gene  of  tuition — ^the  re- 
sponsibility it  entails — ^the  subjecting  one- 
self to  the  gauntlet  of  haviug  one's  ideas 
scrutinized,  and  powers  investigated.     Call 
it  pride,  if  you  please ;  yet,  if  you  do,  you 
call  it  wrong.     I  have  no  more  pride,  God 
wot !  than  is  sufficient  to  serve  me  as  a  sort 
of  hedgepig's  jacket — ^to  defend  me  from  the 
too  near  approach  of  those  who  would  other- 
wise annoy  me :  and  I  have  just  seen  enough 
to  know  that  this  armadillo's  dress  would 
but  ill  become  the  schoolmaster's  office. 
"  Would  but  my  pupils  go  with  me  in  my 
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humour,  it  would  be  another  thmg.  Then 
how  joyfully  I  would  lead  them ! 

*  Bring  them  where  crabs  grow  ; 
And  I,  with  my  long  nails,  would  dig  them  pignuts — 
Shew  them  a  jay  s  nest,  and  instruct  them  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmoset' 

But  it  is  not  this  I  should  be  hired  and 
paid  for; — certainly  I  should  not  be  required 
to  teach  my  pupil  these  things. 

"  *  What  is  your  son's  name,  Demodocus, 
that  I  may  know  how  to  4iccost  him  ? ' 

"  *  His  name  is  Theages.' 

"  *  Come  here,  Theages,  and  tell  me,  do  you 
desire  to  be  a  wise  man,  and  do  you  in  ear- 
nest ask  your  fiither  to  endeavour  to  find 
some  person  by  whose  conversation  and  in- 
struction you  may  be  rendered  such? ' 

"  This  is  all  very  well  for  a  Socrates  to 
stand  and  answer  to ;  but  for  me,  excepting 
that  I  could 

'  Chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack,* 
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I  could  do  nothing  else :  I  might  just  find 
the  talent  to  do  this ;  but  as  for  setting  up 
rules  for  the  young  ideas  to  shoot  at — ^faugh ! 
it  would  be  out  of  my  nature  of  things — I 
could  not  endure  the  occupation.     To  those 
who  engage  in  teaching  either  from  taste  or 
conscience,  it  may  be  all  very  well :  au  reste 
a  perpetual  blister  and  state  of  martyrdom. 
I  feel  with  Sismondi, — *  Je  connajtrais  peu 
de  metiers  dont  je  me  souciasse  moins  que 
celui  de  dresser  les  enfitns  ou  les  singes  en 
l^ur  donnant  des  legons  tous   les   jours.' 
^0:  poor  as  I  am,  in  the  usual  mode  of  cal- 
culating  one's   household-gods,  no    money 
should  temptme  to  accept  that  which,  it  vexes 
^  to  see,  you  consider  an  advantageous 
offer.     Ah,  mon  ami!  come  into  these  wilds, 
and  you  will  understand  and  feel  how  very 
little  we  want,   but  trees,   and  birds,  and 
flowers.    It  is  a  false  idol  we  set  up  for  our- 
selves ;  and  our  next  folly  is,  to  fall  down 
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and  worship  these  false  wants  in  all  their 
emptiness. 

*  The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon. 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers  : 
Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours ; 
We've  given  our  hearts  away — ^a  sordid  boon  I 
This  sea,  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon — 
The  winds,  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours. 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers — 
For  this — for  every  thing — we  are  out  of  tune.' 

Et  tu^  Brute  I  Prithee  let  me  hear  no  more 
of  such  an  uncalled-for  wish  of  enthralling 
the  poor  man's  estate — ^my  own  free  wan- 
dering will — for  the  worthless  bribe  of  bet- 
tering my  condition.  You  know,  as  well  as 
I  can  tell  you,  to  me  there  is  no  good 

*  More  solid  than  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven, 
No  joy  more  lasting  than  a  vernal  flower. 
None !' 

Where  is  the  good,  then,  of  tempting  me  to 
prove  false  to  the  vows  of  constancy  I  have 
made  to  these  wilds?  Sweet  nature !  I  love 
you  better  than  all  in  the  world  besides! 
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feeling,  adoring  what  is  beautiful  with 
a  grateful  heart, — ^looking  on  nature  with 
a  bver^s  eye. 

*  Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lover  of  tlie  meadows  and  the  woods 
And  mountains,  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth/ 

Leave  me,  I  pray,  to  my  goddess. 
"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  Habtley  Woodwabd.'' 

Another  letter  to  the  same  friend  pro- 
ceeded in  the  following  strain : — 

"  I  have  received  a  communication  from 
Sir  Frederic  Cleveland  himself:  how  he 
found  me  out,  I  cannot  tell.  It  seems,  from 
my  correspondent's  own  statement,  that  he 
has  two  children,  Compton  and  Sydney — 
their  names  I  suspect  to  be  the  best  part  of 
them.  The  one  he  describes  as  a  spendthrift, 
a  gambler,  and  a  dunce :  of  the  other  he 
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merely  adds,  that,  to  use  his  own  words, 
'  The  education  has  been  desultory  and  irre- 
gular, and  a  little  more  tuition  would  be 
kindly  appreciated.' 

"  Now,  if  I  liked  these  young  gentlemen 
as  much  as  I  already  do  their  father,  from 
the  style  of  his  expressions,  all  would  pro- 
mise weU ;  but  at  once  I  tell  you  I  do  not. 
What  sins  have  I  committed,  that  immedi- 
ately they  are  to  be  thus  heavily  visited? 
And  alas !  how  am  I  competent  to  hold,  to 
guide,  a  rash  youth,  (for  of  the  second  so 
little  is  said,  we  may  suppose  he  is  tame 
and  tractable)  who  has  already  aggrieved 
a  kind  father's  heart,  and  made  himself 
conspicuously  disgusting  in  the  quiet 
home  which  has  thus  far  given  him  shelter? 
I  teU  you  frankly,  I  am  not  capable  of 
this  charge — I  cannot  guide  myself;  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  misrule  and  self-will 
engulf  me  at  every  turn.  I,  who  dissipate 
my  time  amid  woods  and  rocks,  and  in  fol- 
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lowing  these  clear  and  rapid  streams,  may 
be  said  to  spend  my  hours  in  riotous  living. 
What  from  me,  I  ask  you,  is  there  to  ex- 
pect?    Nothing. 

"  Were  I  assured  of  myself,  I  think  an 
appeal  from  a  lone,  an  anxious  father — 
living  apart  from  society,  on  his  own  retired 
domain — ^would  not  be  heard  in  vain.  We 
can,  perhaps,  perform  no  duty  more  useful 
to  mankind,  or,  under  some  circumstances, 
more  agreeable  to  our  own  feelings,  than, 
as  &r  as  our  power  extends,  that  of  making 
ourselves  of  some  use  to  our  fellow-man. 
But  I  like  not  these  puppets  well  enough  to 
lend  myself  to  put  them  in  form  and  order; 
rather  let  me  lie  down  and  dream  on  for 
ever,  in  some  sequestered  knoll,  than  enact 
the  prompter's  part. 

"  With  such  feelings  as  these,  you  may 
suppose  I  remain  still  in  the  same  mind.  I 
cannot  teach — I  detest  even  the  present  day 
cant  concerning  teaching.    I  complain  of  it 
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as  inconsiderate — as  taking  up  a  theory  su- 
perficially plausible — of  adopting  the  flip- 
pant dogmas  of  those,  who,  to  my  mind, 
have  not  one  claim  to  be  trusted.  It  will 
never  do.  K  it  be  right  to  try  to  make 
people  virtuous  and  happy,  we  must  eiFect 
it  by  that  almost  insensible  education  of  the 
heart,  of  which  nearly  all  are  susceptible. 
So  it  seems  to  me.  At  the  same  time,  far 
be  it  from  me  to  meddle  with  such  mat- 
ters. Few  things  are  more  wearying  than 
the  nailing  down  the  mind  to  one  subject. 
I  must  have  liberty  withal — as  large  a  char- 
ter as  the  wind — ^to  blow  on  whom— and 
wJkU — I  please ;  for  so  fools  have :  and  de- 
fend me  from  those  who  talk  on  a  subject 
with  which  they  think  themselves  well  ac- 
quainted !  K  you  wish  instruction,  you  get 
it  not ;  for  instead  of  your  ignorance  being 
regarded  with  sympathy  and  attention,  the 
moment  evidently  is  not  to  be  lost  of  making 
a  display,  and  of  running  you  down  with  a 
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smarter  of  superior  knowledge.  And  what 
is  it  all  for?  Is  not  he  who  is  once  admit- 
ted to  the  right  of  reason,  made  a  freeman 
of  the  whole  estate  ? 

"You  see  how  you  have  disturbed  my 
calm  and  tranquil  thought,  by  this  desire  to 
make  me  useful.  I  talk  to  myself  concern- 
ing it  all  day,  and  have  wakeful — ^restless — 
dreamy  nights.  I  visit  my  usual  haimts 
^th  increased  zest  and  pleasure,  and  pro- 
niise  them,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  that 
nothing  shall  take  me  from  them.  The 
moon  rises  from  her  lone  dark  cloud — I  tell 
her  I  still  am  here — ^my  bright  moon  !  sole 
^^ccupant  of  my  heart — companion  of  my 
solitude!  What,  I  ask,  is  there  worth  the 
estranging  of  our  aflfections? 

"  You  see,  my  friend,  it  is  in  vain : — 

I  speak,  I  write  to  you  in  earnest.     *  The 

ieart  knoweth' — and  I  am  aware  how  little 

I  have  in  me  to  be  trusted ;  no  gipsy  boy 

80  doted  on  idleness,  or  loved  his  liberty 
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more  than  I  do — So  much  for  this  fero- 
cious self. 

"And  now,  how  can  I  express  all  the  troop 
of  gentle  thoughts  which  congregate  toge- 
ther when  I  would  thank  you  for  your  care  ? 
Hating  society — adoring  solitude — ^there  are 
yet  spare  passions,  which  leave  me  not  un- 
gratefiil.     I  have  listened  to  that  which  you 
have  proposed,  with  what  must  seem  to  you 
a  surprising  degree  of  patience!  for  you 
have  neither  heard  my  exclamations,   nor 
seen  my  wry  faces :  but  do  not  let  this  for- 
bearance help  you  to  overrate  my  talent  in 
other  things.    You  talk  of  my  abilities.    I  tell 
you  they  are  all  a  lie — I  know  next  to  nothing 
— and  desire  to  know  less.     My  words  are 
wild,  intractable,  and  uncertain;  and  though 
I  respect  genius  wherever  it  is  to  be  found, 
like  the  echo,  I  am  weary  of  saying  'where  ? 
for  it  is  to  me  as  yet  nothing  more  than  a 
delightful  torment — a  perpetual  disappoint- 
ment.    Wonder  not  then  that  it  is  with 
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nature  alone  I  hold  and  seek  communion : 
together  we  are  weaving  our  social  threads, 
and  forming  in  our  union  a  third  creation. 
And  from  aU  this,  in  his  infinite  kindness, 
my  friend  would  remove  me — ^talking  of 
my  skill,  order,  discipline! — Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Take  this  hurried  scrawl  as  a  sample.  No : 
once  for  all,  I  wiU  not  accept  this  offer." 

The  reply  was  exactly  such  as  his  fidend 
^  expected ;  and  the  scheme  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground,  had  not  this  friend 
^^  prepared  with  a  reinforcement  of  pow- 
erful and  persuasive  arguments,  to  prove 
%  it  should  be  accepted.     We  need  not 
enter  into  the  detail  of  how  the  affair  was 
wnght  about — ^the  term  tutor  modified  into 
*W  of  guardian-angel.  Sir  Frederic  into  a 
Bering  father,  the  pupil  into  a  being  who 
^ht  be  saved  by  a  timely  interposition  ;— 
or  how  it  was  proved  that  Mr.  Woodward's 
fiither,  who  had  died  early,  under  the  loss 
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of  a  lovely  young  wife,  had  owed  solely  to 
Sir  Frederic's  friendship  and  interest,  the 
power  he  had  of  leaving  his  son  in  a 
measure  independent.  All  this  adroitly 
brought  together,  turned  the  balance.  Our 
next  chapter  opens  with  an  increase  of  our 
dramatis  personas^  and  we  find  Hartley 
Woodward  installed  in  his  office  of  bear- 
leader to  the  son,  and  a  welcome  resident 
in  the  family  of  Sir  Frederic  Cleveland. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

''  It  was  a  world,  it  was  a  heaven,  that  in  this  abode 
surroimded  the  spectator;  and  beside  the  thoughts 
which  polished  forms  suggested,  beside  the  feelings 
they  awoke,  there  still  seemed  further  to  be  present, 
something  by  which  the  whole  man  felt  himself  laid 
hold  of." 

We  now  see  Hartley  Woodward  in  a  new 

position.     Bom  of  gentle  blood,  yet  nursed 

^  solitude — ^bred  only  in  the  schools,   he 

feew  little  of  the  world,  and  nothing  of  the 

g^t,  but  such  as  books  had  taught  him. 

These  explained  them  as  lofty,  proud,  and 

unfeeling — walking  a  giant's  walk  in   all 

they  called  their  own — trampling  on  little 
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folks  as  they  would  on  beetles — talking  a 
different  tongue — feeling  for  none  except 
themselves — ^living  in  a  different  world,  sep- 
arated by  a  gulf  too  wide  for  one  sympathy, 
one  feeling,  to  be  understood  in  common. 
This  was  the  idea  he  had  formed;  and  with 
such  an  impression  nothing  would  have  led 
him  to  Cleveland  Hall,  but  the  desire  of 
working  out  what  had  so  strongly  been 
impressed  on  him — a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 
This  alone  disposed  him  to  war  against  his 
natural  inclinations.  It  was  not  his  own 
interest,  decidedly,  that  led  him  to  this ;  for 
he  was  one  who  would  ask — 

"  Why  should  you  want?  Behold,  the  earth  hath  roots; 
Within  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  springs ; 
The  oaks  bear  mast ;  the  briars,  scarlet  hips ; 
The  bounteous  housewife,  Nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  fall  mess  before  you.    Want !  why  want  ?" 

"Why,  indeed !"  he  would  reply.  Neverthe- 
less, he  had  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  his 
friend :  and  feeling  a  satisfaction  in  so  doing 
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—but  in  nothing  else — ^he,  with  a  depressed 
spirit,  entered  upon  his  journey  across  the 
beautiful  county  of  Devon  fix)m  north  to 
south,  and  in  due  time  found  himself  a  re* 
sident  at  Cleveland  Hall. 

In  his  infinite  simplicity,  he  had  been 
worried  as  to  what  he  should  say — ^what  do? 
How  explain  the  little  he  knew — compara- 
tively speaking — ^to  what  there  was  still  to 
be  learned— and  yet,  for  his  own  consump- 
tion, the  still  less  he  required?  Such  leam- 
"ig,  however,  as  he  had,  should  be  expended 
^  the  service  of  this  friend — ^this  benefactor 
of  his  fcther's :  the  course  lay  straight  be- 
fore him — ^he  had  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
^rk  out,  and  he  would  do  it  to  the  very 
Qtmost  of  his  power. 

fle  soon  foimd  that  he  might  have  spent 

his  time   during  his  journey  much  more 

agreeably  than  in  raising  giants,  which,  when 

ie  arrived  at  Cleveland  Hall,  were  decidedly 

Qot  there  to  recdve  him.    It  was  late  on  a 
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beautiful  evening  in  summer,  when  his 
dest  vehicle  brought  him  near  the  resid 
of  his  patron.  Unsettled  though  he  felt 
had  still  a  look  to  spare— from  the  brus] 
roimd  his  hat  with  his  glove,  and  ma] 
his  wristbands  sit  as  neatly  as  they  poss 
could — ^to  the  attractions  of  nature; 
rich  combination  of  the  beautifiil  and 
sublime,  which  characterizes  the  pictures 
county  of  Devon.  On  either  side  the  r 
his  eye  dwelt  enraptured  on  the  couni 
combinations  of  hill,  vale,  stream,  ri 
rock,  and  wood :  all  thrown  toget 
as  though  Nature — ^his  dear  Nature — 
suddenly  grown  tired  of  her  load, 
had  pitched  down  all  her  treasures  i 
hurry.  At  the  wayside,  the  little  hedge 
with  its  large  painted  sign — ^the  Clevel 
Arms— -proclaimed  he  was  approaching 
journey's  end.  And  then  the  villag 
Deersley  Point!  and  Hartley  Woodwa 
heart  seemed  in  his  mouth,  whenever  a  ^ 
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tleman-like  tree,   a  gateway,  or  a  house, 
assured    him    he   had    reached    the    place 
of   execution.     But   no:    the  wheels   still 
rolled  on;  and  there  was  the  parish  jfree- 
school,  and  the  two  inns — "  The  Cleveland 
Arms,"   and   "The   New   London   Hotel." 
And  then   a  little   display   of  shops — ^the 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  grocer,  the  draper, 
the   tailor,   the  shoemaker,   and  the  milli- 
ner— ^that  was  about  all.     Then  there  was 
the  doctor's  house,  with  a  large  brass  plate, 
merely  explaining  **  Surgeon;"  for  in  these 
enlightened  times,  and  when  every  one  is 
above,  and  therefore  ashamed  of,  his  calling, 
this  was  enough  to  describe  all  the  variety 
of  legerdemain  that  had  been  picked  up  in 
the  walk  through   the  hospitals.     On  the 
other  side  stood  the  lawyer's  equally  concise 
"  Solicitor,"    with    very    genteel   interior! 
nothing  but  a  high   railed  desk  showing 
over  one  of  the  blinds,   and   occasionally 
a  clerk's   gaping    fiu^,    explaining  that  it 
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did  not  belong  to  the  'Squire  of  the  pa- 
rish. 

Hartley  Woodward  felt  better  for  all  he 
had  seen :  he  had  read  the  names  over  the 
shops,  "  Barratt,"  *  *  Barratt ; ''  and  then  he 
wondered  with  intense  momentary  interest, 
whether  the  tailor  was  or  was  not  brother  to 
the  butcher?   This  tended  to  soothe  his  fret 
ted  mind,  and  somewhat  to  allay  the  twitch 
ing  in  his  nerves  and  the  flutter  of  his  pulse 
Then  he  read  that  the  endowed  school,  hav 
ing  got  into  a  dilapidated  state,  had  been  re 
paired,  and  additional  edifices  attached  to  it, 
in  such  a  year.     And  he  sarcastically  asked 
within  himself,  with  a  very  ferocious  grind 
of  the  teeth,  whether  they  were  in  want  of 
an  usher  ?     And  things  were  going  badly 
with  him,  but  that  an  elliptical  archway,  the 
tenacious  ivy  clinging  to  its  walls,  presented 
itself,  and  soothed  his  savage  breast,  for 
there  were  other  remains  of  antiquity  to 
amuse  his  mind;  some  inferior  offices  and 
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the  mouldering  walls  converted  into  a  farm- 
stead.  And  then  the  rectory!  Here  was 
indeed  a  peaceful  nest !  He  stood  up  in  the 
carriage  and  peeped  over  the  wall :  the  doves 
were  cooing  on  their  fevourite  tree,  and 
there  was  heard  the  distinct  low  notes  of  a 
guitar — ^then  the  highly-excited  cry  of  "  A 
carriage!  a  carriage!" — ^then  footsteps  on 
the  gravel — and  then  the  prettiest  face,  cer- 
tainly, he  had  ever  seen,  looked  at  him 
through  the  bars  of  the  gate.  The  scene  re- 
minded him  of  Wordsworth's  poem : — 

"  As  our  steps 
Approach  the  embowered  abode — our  chosen  rest — 
See,  rooted  in  the  earth,  her  kindly  bed. 
The  imendangered  myrtle,  decked  with  flowers, 
Before  the  threshold  stands  to  welcome  us." 

But  there  was  no  such  luck  for  Hartley: 
and  he  would  again  have  become  unhinged, 
had  not,  on  his  turning  an  angle  of  the  road, 
the  village  church,  through  *  cluster  of  cy- 

VOL.   I.  M 
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press  and  yew,  presented  itself — ^the  vener- 
able stnicture,  hoary  with  time,  exhibiting 
symptoms  of  natural  old  age,  instead  of  the 
daubing  of  churchwardens — ^rich  in  its  rude 
carved  figures,  and  symmetrical  embattled 
towers. 

It  was  evident  to  Hartley  that  the  genius 
of  William  of  Wykeham  had  been  there, 
and  the  patronage  of  Edward  III.,  for  here 
was  a  small  village  church,  raised  for  the 
worship  of  the  Supreme,  on  a  scale  of  chaste 
magnificence,  by  which  the  religious  struc- 
tures of  the  present  day — ^this  day  of  riches 
—  would  lose  amazingly  by  comparison. 
But  the  time  is  past  when  these  edifices 
were  built  for  eternity,  to  resist  the  fury 
of  the  elements,  the  revolution  of  opi- 
nions, and  the  ruthless  violations  of  men. 
And  so  they  loill  stand ;  whilst  our  modem 
chapels  of  ease,  as  they  are  termed — those 
architectural  experiments,  bid  fair  to  play  in 
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their  time  many  parts,  and  to  show  in  the 
end  nothing  but  a  beggarly  account  of  rub- 
bish  and  lath-and-plaster. 

And  we  have  left   Hartley  Woodward, 
who  had  ordered  the  driver  to  stop,  trans- 
fixed with  admiration,  his  hands  clasped  to- 
gether, and  his  eyes  vividly  fixed  on  Deers- 
ley  Point  church.  And  he  was  beginning  mth 
the  old  monuments, — "  Hie  jacet  Elizabetha 
uxor  Johannis  Temple  " — ^when  he  was  res- 
pcctfiifly  warned  that  the  evening  was  clos- 
^  in,  and  asked  if  he  would  not  like  to 
proceed.    He  did  not  like  it  at  all:— but 
there  was  no  redress.  In  reply  to  the  question 
'^^put  to  a  passer-by,  how  feur  it  was  to  Cleve- 
^i  Hall,  he  was  told  that  he  was  close  to 
^^  gates  of  the  park.    "  Close !"  he  repeated 
^<h  a  shudder ;  and  with  the  look  of  a  mar- 
^  he  sank  back  into  the  comer  of  the  car- 
riage. 

The  domain  of  Cleveland  was  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  picturesque  scenery  round 

m2 
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Deersley  Point :  early  historians  had 

honourable  mention  of  it : — "  About  a 

on  I  cam  to  Deersley-point ;  I  saw  fipo 

hille  Cleveland,  a  right  goodly  manor  j 

and  round   it   a  large    parke."     Ha 

Woodward  saw  it  also ;  and  he  looked 

with  the  same  expression  of  counter 

that  he  would  have  viewed  a  large  mo 

about  to  swallow  him  up.   Nothing  had 

said  of  the  kind  of  place  he  was  goinj 

and  his  imagination  had  created  nothing 

it.     Yes,  there  it  stood — as  he  occasioi 

caught  a  fall  view  of  it  through  the  Vi 

able  boughs  of  the  beech  and  elm,  en 

passed  by  its  richly  wooded  lawn,  and  ti 

by  the  last  rajrs  of  the  glorious  evening 

looking  down  upon  hfan  as  though  he  ' 

the  veriest  atom  in  the  world.     A  thoui 

times  he  told  himself  he  did  not  care — 

there  he  was  to  be,  and  there  he  must  s 

the  best  of  his  position.     Yet  the  calm 

an    exceedingly  uneasy  one,   which,  i 
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under  this  assurance,  he  found  a  difficulty 
in  settling  himself  down  to.  At  least  he 
would  put  on  the  appearance — and  he  look- 
ed at  the  rich  parterre,  the  fish-ponds,  the 
ornamental  statuary,  and  the  deer  feeding 
in  numerous  herds,  seeming  almost  as  un- 
tamed as  himself.  As  he  approached  the 
house — and  what  it  was  like  he  could  not 
tell— he  might  have  said  with  Shakespeare's 
fop,  — "  And  but  for  those  vile  guns,  he 
would  himself  have  been  a  soldier:"  but 
for  those  huge  windows  staring  at  him, 
he  might  have  indulged  himself  in  a  more 
digagi  style  of  humour.  -The  carriage 
at  length  drew  up  to  the  hall  door;  and 
there  was  the  portico,  supported  by  its  mas- 
sive colunms,  and  surmounted  by  a  rail  of 
chaste  balusters  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
It  was  evident  to  him  that  he  was  expected 
— ^that  he  had  to  dread  no  mistake;  for  while 
one  old  servant  kept  his  place  at  the  door, 
another  came  forward  and  let  down  the 
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Steps  of  the  carriage,  and.  Hartley  entered 
the  large  haU.  Here  he  was  at  once  reas- 
sured by  the  respectful  attention  of  the 
servants.  He  had  read  that  they  lounged  at 
door-posts,  and  rarely  deigned  to  return  an 
answer;  and  he  was  ready  to  denounce  all 
such  libels,  as  they  respectfully  conducted 
him  over  the  marble-paved  floor,  and  ushered 
him  into  the  dining-room. 

This  he  found  empty ;  and  still  further  to 
his  relief,  he  was  told  that  Sir  Frederic  was 
taking  his  evening  nap — Miss  Cleveland 
watching  near — ^his  pupil  or  pupils,  he 
hardly  knew  which,  in  Exeter,  and  not  ex- 
pected to  return  till  the  morning.  And 
with  this  intelligence,  the  buzz  of  mighty 
waters  seemed  to  leave  his  ears,  and  he  felt 
as  one  who  had  been  battling  with  the 
waves,  and  who  was  now  cast  on  the  peace- 
ful sands  in  calm  and  safety.  He  had  pa- 
tience for  the  issue — and  he  waa  now  in  a 
mood  to  look  roimd,  and,  in  reply  to  the 
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servant's  inquiry,  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
dined;  and  then  to  notice  the  massive  chim- 
ney-piece of  black  Normandy  marble — the 
tapestry,  representing  the  feast  of  Bacchus, 
and  a  convivial  meeting  of  some  very  drab- 
ooloured  looking  Indians.    The  windows,  re- 
taining as  much  of  their  ancient  feature  as 
suited  the  picturesque,  without  encroaching 
on  comfort,  had  been  modernized,  and  now 
opened  to  the  lawn ;  and  in  this  way  he  saw 
in  a  moment  much  improvement  of  modem 
date  wrestling  with  rude  and  uncomfortable 
antiquity. 

He  passed  through  these  windows  out 

npon  the  lawn;  and  not  daring  to  look 

l^Bind,  rushed,  amid  the  superb  beauties 

of  the  park,  down  even  to  the  broad  stream, 

^liich  curled  its  silvery  length,  battling  as 

it  passed  with  huge  rocks  of  granite,  out  of 

whose  refts  the  mountain  ash  and  sapling 

oak  reared  their  graceful  forms,  "  pouring 

itaelf  along,"   as  Risdon  has  it,   "until  it 
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falleth  into  the  sea."  And  on  the  banks  of 
this  river  Hartley  Woodward  stood;  sur- 
prised still  to  find  himself  amid  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  world — ^the  freshness  of  the 
air — the  verdure  of  the  trees — ^the  dear  blue 
sky — and  the  awfulness  of  silence,  save  the 
sighing  of  the  trees  and  the  sonorous  cawing 
of  the  home-boimd  rooks  :  he  had  foolishly 
thought  he  should  have  to  give  up  all  these 
things. 

The  next  morning  he  felt  very  much  as 
King  Charles  may  be  supposed  to  have  felt 
on  the  day  of  his  execution.  "  Bold  men 
have  suffered,"  he  murmured  to  himself, 
"  and  died  firmly."  Yet  he  ate  his  break- 
fast with  an  appetite — swallowed  his  tea 
with  all  the  philosophy  of  a  Socrates  drink- 
ing his  hemlock — and  then  waited,  with  what 
he  considered  "  the  bravery  of  the  Stoics," 
for  the  awful  moment.  But,  in  the  way 
everything  else  had  turned  out,  his  first  in- 
terview with  Sir  Frederic  was  quite  different. 
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and  much  more  agreeable  than  anything  he 
could  possibly  have  expected, 

"  Shall  I  come  to  you,  or  will  you  kindly 
come  to  me?*  was  written  on  a  slip  of  very 
unceremonious  paper,  directed  to  himself, 
and  brought  him  by  a  servant. 

He  found  Sir  Frederic  in  the  library,  at- 
tired in  a  brocaded  dressing  gown ;  a  news- 
paper in  his  hand,  and  an  expression  of 
benignity  in  his  countenance,  very  different 
to  the  look-me-down  ferocity  Hartley  Wood- 
ward had  expected  to  meet  there.  He  talked 
of  the  obligation  he  was  under  to  him — ^the 
good  he  expected  in  his  visit — the  wildness 
of  his  son,  and  the  ever-to-be-repented-of 
folly  of  letting  children  have  their  way, 
which  was  sure  to  lead  them  to  their  ruin. 
He  then  introduced  him  to  Miss  Cleveland, 
who  was  sitting  at  a  table  apart,  and  con- 
fessed that  she  was  an  exception  to  the  rule; 
to  which  Hartley  Woodward  bowed,  though 
he  was  still  too  much  embarrassed  to  turn 
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round  to  see  to  whom  he  was  introduced,  or 
for  whom  the  praise  was  intended. 

Sir  Frederic  then  begged  he  would  put 
his  son  under  as  little  constraint  at  first  as 
possible — example  was  to  do  wonders !  He 
then  feared  he  had  allowed  too  much  time 
to  pass,  and  that  the  reforming  his  wilful 
boy  was  almost  a  forlorn  hope :  he  trusted 
not!  and  Hartley  Woodward,  his  tongue 
being  a  little  less  transfixed  to  the  roof  of 
his  mouth,  also  ventured  to  utter — ^he  trust- 
ed not. 

Sir  Frederic  then   spoke  of  the  leading 
article  in  the  paper,  sajning  it  was  a  famous 

cut  up  of  Lord  's  speech,  and  that 

he  richly  deserved  it. 

"  And  your  father,  Mr.  Woodward ;  you 
are  very  much  like  him !  I  do  not  forget 
the  pleasant  days  we  spent  together,  sharing 
each  other's  joys,  and  soothing  each  other's 
sorrows.  These  are  pleasant  recollections, 
Sir,  refi^eshing  the  heart  seared  and  wounded 
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by  domestic  annoyance.  Sydney  is  a  good 
child — ^very  good  I  I  put  my  boy  into  your 
hands :  may  the  force  of  example — example, 
I  say,  sir :  no  drenching  him  with  learning — 
work  the  desired  end,  and  make  him  as 
amiable  as  I  already  feel  you  to  be  —  as 
good  a  man  as  was  your  fether!" 

These  were  simple  words,  but  they  fell 
sweetly  on  Hartley  Woodward's  ear;  and  a 
rush  of  gratitude  mounted  to  his  eyes,  as  he 
replied — 

"  Rest  assured,  Sir  Frederic,  I  will  do  all 
I  can.  And  you  have  another  son,  I  think? 
Cannot  we  confirm  him  in  the  satisfactory 
path  he  already  seems  to  have  chosen?  The 
keeping  the  right  road  is  often  as  difiicult 
as  the  regaining  it.  Sydney,  I  think,  you 
caUhim?" 

**I  have  no  other  son;  Sydney  is  my 
daughter's  name."  Then  turning  to  the 
deep-windowed  recess,  he  said,  "  Sydney, 
why  remain  apart?    I  have  no  secrets  with 
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Mr.  Woodward.  What  could  I  have  been 
thinking  of — I  fancied  I  had  introduced 
you?" 

*^  You  did,  Papa ;"  she  replied ;  but  thus 
called  on,  she  now  arose  and  curtsied ;  and 
Hartley  Woodward  saw  for  the  first  time  a 
form  and  face  gifted  with  that  exquisite 
sjoimietry  and  beauty,  which  the  chisel  of 
ancient  Greece  delighted  to  leave  as  a 
perfect  model  to  succeding  generations;  so 
that  his  secret  admiration  was 

•*  Not  conjured  up 
To  serve  occasion  of  poetic  pomp, 
But  genuine." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


It  was  a  relief  to  both  the  father  and 
his  daughter  when  this  first  interview  was 
past ;  for,  like  all  shy  and  reserved  people, 
they  had  thought  only  of  their  own  annoy- 
ance, and  never  considered  for  a  moment  that 
there  was  the  same  trial  to  be  encountered 
— ^the  same  feelings  to  be  endured,  by  the 
stranger.  They  had  felt  for  themselves, 
without  suspecting  for  a  moment  that  he 
was  equally  in  need  of  commiseration.  They 
settled  it  was  a  happy  day  in  which  to  have 
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found  so  worthy  a  person  with  his  time 
and  his  talents  at  their  disposal  Rid  of  the 
responsibility,  in  entrusting  Compton  to  his 
care,  and  enjoying  aU  the  relief  of  such  a 
delivery,  there  was  yet  the  gene  of  having 
a  stranger  domiciliated  with  them  under 
the  same  roof.  The  daughter  felt  this  as 
sensibly  as  the  father.  Large  as  the  house 
was,  if  they  quitted  their  rooms,  they  walked 
stealthily  about,  fearing  to  encounter  him, 
and  taking  every  opening  door  as  the  signal 
of  the  approach  of  the  new  comer.  Biit 
no ;  Mr.  Woodward  was  as  shy,  as  reserved 
as  themselves ;  and  there  was,  in  reality,  no 
chance  of  such  an  interruption.  He  had 
his  regular  hours  for  study  in  the  room  ap- 
propriated to  himself  and  pupil ;  he  joined 
them  at  their  repasts;  but  for  the  rest, 
unless  he  could  prevail  on  Compton  to  ac- 
company him  in  his  rambles,  there  was  an 
independence  in  his  ways  and  in  his  amuse- 
ments, that  gave  him  the  liberty  of  fid- 
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lowing  them^  free  from  the  restraints  im- 
posed by  society. 

Very  soon  Hartley  Woodward  grew  con- 
tented with  the  position  in  which  an  officious 
friend  had  placed  him.  The  new  life  upon 
which  he  had  entered  wore  a  very  different 
aspect  from  the  humble  and  cheerless  one 
of  solitude  and  contemplation  he  had  hitherto 
indulged  in.  It  was  like  coming  into  the 
sun  from  the  shade— a  bright,  beammg,  re- 
fulgent  sun !  and  he  counted  his  comforts, 
and  his  luxuries,  and  wondered  how  he 
could  so  long  have  lived  without  them.  Yet 
he  drew  back  from  the  better  acquaintance 
which  was  beginning  to  offer  itself  to  him 
on  every  side,  and  sought  still  to  shroud 
himself  in  the  reserve  and  silence  of  his 
manners.  Whilst  he  lived  in  a  new  atmo* 
sphere,  he  hardly  dared  listen  to  his  own  re- 
spiration :  it  almost  startled  him  to  breathe; 
he  looked  round  to  see  that  he  was  not  com- 
mitting some  savage  act  of  ignorance— lis- 
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tened,  to  be  quite  sure  he  had  not  made 
hhnself  a  subject  for  ridicule  or  laughter. 

Yet  he  soon  found  there  was  little  occa- 
sion for  such  misplaced  dread:  the  high 
breeding  of  his  companions  made  him  im- 
mediately one  of  them.  It  seemed  already, 
if  he  chose  that  so  it  should  be,  he  was 
looked  on  in  the  flattering  light  of  their 
friend ;  conferring  the  favour,  by  his  pre- 
sence, on  them,  to  whom,  he  began  se- 
cretly to  feel  and  confess,  he  owed  so  much 
obligation.  Yes;  Hartley  Woodward  felt 
and  admitted  aU  this;  but  it  was  in  the 
secret  and  seemingly  rugged  recesses  of  his 
own  heart:  outwardly  his  sensitiveness — 
his  tenacity — ^was  not  to  be  so  readily 
soothed:  he  saw,  rather,  that  his  destiny 
had  thrown  him  on  those  waves,  which 
might  either  shipwreck  him,  or  bring  him 
in  honour  to  a  new  shore.  Many  of  his  opi- 
nions were  shaken  by  the  different  view  he 
now  took  of  things.     If  he  could  impart 
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good,  even  in  literature,  what  right  had  he 
to  withhold  it  or  refuse  it  ?  Literary  people 
were  certainly  peculiar  in  their  way — crea- 
tures apart  and  exdusive.  He  felt,  with  every 
desire  to  be  social,  that  he  required  such  a 
shield,  until  he  should  know  better  those 
amongst  whom  he  had  thrown  himself. 

There  were  day-dreams  he  delighted  to 

indulge  in — fancies  wild  and  visionary — 

1^7  deserving  a  name,  yet  clashing  even 

with  his  almost  dependent  lot,  and  serving 

to  make  him  fed  what  otherwise  had  been 

^^  bitterness.     Notwithstanding  the  charm 

he  therein  found,  he  still  loved  the  woods 

^d  the  rod^  shore,  in  preference  to  the 

^wing-room ;  suspecting  his  ways  were  too 

^pt,  if  so  it  suited  him,  to  blend  with  its 

iarmonious  tone ;  that  he  was  too  peculiar, 

too  fiistidious,   to  be  rightly  understood. 

Yet  he  felt  proud,  in  the  consdousness  of 

hisown  powers!  how  then  lower  them  to  this 

drawing-room  standard  ?  knowing  Aill  well 
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that  a  fashionably  cut  coat  had  a  surer 
chance  of  being  appreciated  there  than 
he  had. 

It  were  better,  even  had  he  the  eye  to 
drink  in  the  splendour  of  the  sun — ^it  were 
better  to  seem  mole-eyed,  and  to  keep  his 
wintry  feelings,  that  he  might  experience 
no  sudden  chill  when  the  summer  should 
be  past.  Such,  at  all  events,  should  be  his 
course:  and  then,  if  cast  from  the  giddy 
height,  he  would  not  have  so  very  far  to  faU. 

How  strange  it  seemed  to  him  now^  to 
be  apprehensive  of  having  to  give  up  that, 
which  so  lately  he  had  ahnost  scorned 
to  accept  !  Yet  what  was  it  ?  Gracious 
Heaven,  that  he  should  so  stoop!  an 
almost  servilely  earned  obligation!  He 
paused.  A  vigorous  resistance  could  always 
be  insured.  He  sighed ;  and  asked  ^^  where 
discover  courage  in  flight,  or  wisdom  in  des- 
pair? "  It  was  too  soon  to  answer  to  these 
things.     He  was  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
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gKtter  of  the  lance  which  pierced  him :  but 
then— but  then — ^was  not  the  obligation  mu- 
tual? He  hoped  it  was ;  nay,  felt  assured  it 
was.  Compton  was  now  less  giddy  and  wild 
than  he  had  been:   his  friends  at  Exeter 
were  even  beginning  to  question  his  retired 
habits.     What  was  this,  but    some    sign 
shown  that  a  change  for  the  better  had 
token  place?    and  Hartley  Woodward  was 
<^H)8ed  to  take  the  merit  to  himself  and  his 
^  yet  quiet  course.     He  could  not  know 
t^t  the  Hall  was  gayer,  with  the  wish  to 
*^use  its  guest,  than  ever  it  had  been  he- 
fore;  and  that  this  was  alone  the  reason  he 
^  honoured  with   the  company  of   his 
pupil. 

It  may  now  be  interesting  to  describe  this 

guest — ^this  tutor — ^this  friend — such  as  he 

Appeared    to  those  who  took   him  as  he 

seemed ;  that  is,  as  a  shy,  quiet-looking  man, 

rarely  to  be  seen  without  abook  in  his  hand ; 

which  was  evidently  not  carried  for  effect, 
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for  it  appeared  to  engross  his  every  energy 
and  thought,  till  he  was  addressed ;  when  it 
would  seem  in  his  way,  and  he  would  put 
it  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  and  then  to 
his  arm,  as  though  it  might  be  considered  a 
gaucherieU)  be  so  burdened.  His  features 
were  well  defined,  small,  and  delicately  sus- 
ceptible of  every  emotion:  his  eyes  dark, 
deep  seated,  and  expressive.  When  per- 
fectly tranquil,  his  face  was  extremely  pale; 
a  slight  flush,  if  interested  in  his  subject, 
leaving  him  the  next  moment  pale  aa  ever. 
His  hair,  a  glossy  brown,  was  straggling 
and  luxuriant,  growing  seemingly  all  the 
wrong  way  to  that  which  fashion  dictated, 
and  overhanging  a  thoughtful  brow.  His 
dress  also  seemed  to  have  a  will  of  its  own ; 
that  is,  it  did  not  set  so  waspishly  at  the 
waist  as  other  coats  seemed  so  naturally 
to  do ;  nor  to  display  that  roundness 
across  the  chest.  The  eye  saw  there  was  a 
difference,  but  with  so  little  pretensi^i  in 
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the  wearer,  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to 
Mow  oat  this  difference.  His  head  was 
small  and  well  set,  on  rather  a  lounging  pair 
of  ahoulders;  his  stature  low,  yet  well  formed. 
Fith  all  his  assumed  quiet,  he  was  hasty 
and  impetuous,  and  would,  at  times,  snatch 
things  when  they  were  given  to  him :  and 
when  Sydnqr  would  take  him  to  task  and 
accuse  him  of  it,  he  would  reply, — "  Did  I 
snatch— and  firom  you  ?  "  And  there  was  a 
to88  back  of  his  head,  that  expressed  better 
^  words  could  have  done,  how  strange  it 
deemed  to  him,  and  yet  how  vexed  he  was 
^t  his  own  abstraction. 

In  speaking,  there  was  also  something 
Veiy  different  in  him  from  other  people. 
His  words  were  forcible  or  listless  as  the 
humour  of  the  moment  prompted;  but  there 
was  a  peculiarity  in  his  accent,  not  enough 
to  be  a  disadvantage;  it  was  something 
merely  that  made  his  hearers  listen  while  he 
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spoke,  hoping  to  find  out  in  what  consisted 
this  peculiarity.  Besides  all  this,  there  was 
something  that  excited  an  interest  and  a 
confidence  in  his  manner  and  bearing.  Er- 
ratic, yet  unobstrusive  ;  expressing  his 
thoughts  in  a  diction  crowded  with  bright 
ideas,  and  touched  with  deep  feeling;  at  one 
time  almost  sublime — at  another,  playfully 
merging  into  the  beautiful — ^he  appeared  to 
lure  the  imagination,  and  entrance  the 
senses,  whilst  holding  the  attention  as  by 
some  extraordinary  spell. 

His  temper  seemed  of  the  most  amiable 
description;  feeling  deeply  every  kindness, 
and  therefore  every  wnkindness;  for  the  sen- 
sibility which  enhances  the  one,  but  too 
often  fancies  the  other:  but  at  Cleveland 
Hall  there  seemed  to  him  nothing  but  kind- 
ness. 

It  was  a  novelty  to  him  to  look  round  the 
room  he  was  told  to  consider  his  own,  and 
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tofedalmost  at  home  amidst  its  old-£ashioned 
furniture,  blended  with  modern  refinements 
—to  seem  really  domesticated  in  that  large, 
grand  room !  No  person  need  know  the 
scantiness  of  the  one  he  had  been  used  to 
occupy.  And  yet  what  had  it  been  to  him? 
The  small  square  spot  where  his  books  and 
papers  lay,  was  space  enough  to  serve  his 
^^ants;  the  rest  might  be  anybody's — every- 
My'a— for  what  he  cared. 

But  then  the  social  meal — ^how  could  he 
ever  again  return  to  his  solitary  fare?  His 
g^^pses  of  sun  in  the  morning — ^his  bright 
returning  evenings — how  give  them  up? 
evenings  spent  under  the  entrancement  of 
ft%le  society !  He  wondered  now  how  he 
^^  ever  have  supported  the  dull,  monoto- 
nous roughness  of  those  he  had  heretofore 
passed  alone. 

And  his  mornings,  how  long — ^how  anpty 
t^7ma8t  have  been !  Now  he  had  the  entrie 
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of  Sir  Frederic's  library,  and  was  beginning 
to  feel  himself  sufficiently  assured  to  take 
advantage  of  this  privilege.  Here  he  would 
find  the  baronet  pondering  over  his  news- 
paper or  his  books ;  the  table  strewed  with 
the  public  journals,  pamphlets,  and  other 
publications.  Sydney,  sitting  apart,  work- 
ing at  her  tapestry-frame,  or  earnestly  pon- 
dering, with  something  like  a  frown  upon  her 
brow,  over  some  abstruse  study. 

And  one  day  he  asked  her,  seeing  her 
evidently  perplexed  in  her  reference  to 
some  books,  whether  he  might  venture  on 
the  liberty  of  offering  to  assist  her?  She 
blushed,  and  replied — 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Woodward;  but,  per- 
haps it  is  better  as  it  is.  I  would  willingly 
trouble  you,  but  that  I  should  shame  to 
let  you  into  the  secret  of  my  little  store  of 
knowledge.  My  education  has  hitherto 
been  very  irregularly  conducted:  studying 
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hard — ^very  hard — one  day,  and  then  idle 
for  weeks:  idle  as  you  might  think;  but  I 
often  wish  I  could  recal  the  pleasure  of  those 
dreamy  days,  when  all  was  new,  and  my 
imagination  was  allowed  to  run  wild,  amid 
the  freshness  of  youthful  expectation.  I  be-*^ 
lieve  I  saw  everything  through  the  mist 
and  vapours  of  a  very  ignorant  mind :  but 
there  was  a  vividness — a  charm  in  the 
things  I  did  see,  which  I  fear  I  shall  never 
find  in  the  reality." 

Hartley  Woodward  had  fixed  his  eyes 
intently  on  her  as  she  spoke :  she  had  a  pe- 
culiarity which  to  him  was  very  attractive — 
she  spoke  slowly  and  distinctly,  with  a  preci- 
sion of  enunciation  that  would  have  well 
become  an  actress,  making  the  most  trivia 
thing  she  uttered  pleasing  and  of  conse- 
quence. But  she  was  getting  discomposed 
by  his  fixed  look.  He  saw  this;  and  to  ex- 
plain it  or  excuse  it  he  said — 

VOL.  L  N 
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''  Your  words  remind  me  of  the  lines — 

*  Ah  me !  that  there  should  be  so  few  to  merit 
The  realized  hope  of  him  who  deems 
In  his  youth's  spring  that  life  is  what  it  seems ; 
Till  sorrows  pierce  his  soul,  and  storms  deter  it 
From  resting  there  as  erst!"* 

*  "  Come,  come,"  interrupted  Sir  Frederic, 
"poetry  is  a  very  persuasive  thing;  but 
we  must  not  read  it  as  St.  Jerome  did 
the  works  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  a 
morbid  appetite,  or  rather  after  a  fast^  lia- 
ble to  pervert  the  judgment ;  for  remember 
his  dream :  '  Who  art  thou  ?'  said  the  Voice 
of  Ages.  *  A  Christian.'  '  Thou  liest !'  re- 
peated the  Voice,  *  thou  art  a  Ciceronian  /* 
Ah,  ah,  ah!  Sydney  sayB  never  shall  she 
find  in  reality,  that  which  she  seeks;  and 
what  do  you  say,  Mr.  Woodward — ^never? 
then  verily  thou  art  not  a  Christian,  but  a 
Ciceronian."  He  appeared  very  pleased  with 
the  application  he  had  made  from  the  book 
he  was  reading.     Sydney  and  Mr.  Wood- 
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ward  were  at  a  loss  to  follow  him,  for  it 
seemed  as  though  they  hardly  knew  what 
they  had  said ;  and  he  continued,  "  Never ^ 
let  me  tell  you,  my  child,  is  a  long  while 
to  determine,  for  one  of  your  early  years : 
recollect,  your  life  has  hitherto  been  a  very 
secluded  one;  yet,  naturally  thoughtful  as 
you  are,  it  has  not  been  without  oppor- 
tunity for  observation  and  improvement  : 
then  why  cast  from  you  a  new  one  which 
presents  itself?  Why  shame  to  let  Mr. 
Woodward  see  how  much  you  have  yet  to 
quaff  from  the  spring  which  is  never  dry? 
why  not  take  advantage  of  his  offer,  and  let 
him  direct  your  studies  ?  For  me,  when  1 
attempt  to  teach,  1  roam  too  far,  and  over- 
lay my  bantling  whom  I  would  help  to 
nourish.  At  all  events,  I  can  teach  no 
more ;  my  energies  are  spent :  the  ebullition 
of  native  thought  has  gradually  sunk  into 
languor — ^graver  cares  have  taken  its  place ; 
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in  a  word,  I  give  you  over  to  Mr.  Wood- 
ward." 

There  was  a  pause :  a  silence  so  long,  that 
it  was  at  length  interrupted  by  Sydney's 
attractive  laugh ;  and  she  said — 

"  You  see,  Sir,  Mr.  Woodward  repents 
him  of  the  oflFer,  and  will  not  enter  on  the 
burden  of  so  wearisome  a  task.  We  will 
thank  him,  nevertheless.  Papa,  for  his  plain 
dealing,  if  for  nothing  else."  She  closed 
her  books  leisurely,  one  by  one,  as  she 
spoke;  packed  them  into  a  little  rosewood 
book-tray  that  stood  near  her,  and  again 
said,  with  an  assumed  seriousness  of  tone, 
"  You  see,  Papa,  he  will  not  teach  me." 

Hartley  Woodward  seemed  deeply  occu- 
pied with  a  pamphlet  on  the  table — so 
deeply,  it  appeared,  that  he  would  not  have 
heard  her  remark,  had  she  not  repeated  it. 
He  then  with  some  ceremony  said — 

^'  Miss  Cleveland,  you  mistake  me.     I 
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shall  be  too  proud,  too  happy".— there  was 
an  abruptness  in  his  tone,  a  confusion  in  his 
manner.  Lionel  Aylesford  entered  at  the 
moment;  and  with  a  pleased  look,  Sydney 
arose  to  meet  him,  saying — 

"  You  never  could  have  been  more  wel- 
come, Lionel ;  you  must  help  me  to  thank 
Mr.  Woodward :  nay,  now,  not  with  that  dig- 
nified distance  of  manner;  you  must  really 
thank  him  for  his  kindness,  and  congratulate 
me  on  being  his  pupil." 

Lionel  merely  replied,  it  was  very  kind; 
and  then  ventured  to  observe,  he  thought 
Miss  Cleveland  already  knew  quite  enough 
— ^that  her  education  was  finished. 

"Oh  dear  no,"  she  returned,  with  the 
most  perfect  ndiveti  in  the  world,  "  it  is  a 
strange  jumble  I  have  in  my  head,  I  do  as- 
siH^  you — a  tangled  clue  to  literary  lore,  I 
shall  be  most  delighted  to  have  unravel- 
ed. What,  time,  Mr.  Woodward,  will  best 
suit  you?' 
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All  hours  were  to  him  the  same,  after 
twelve  o'clock. 

"  Then  from  twelve  till  one?" 
"  From  twelve  till  one." 
Sydney    cast    a    somewhat    reproachfiil 
glance  at  him,  seeing  his  apathy ;  and  she 
said  in  her  slow  accents,  and  with  the  pout 
of  a  spoilt  child,-^ 

"Then,  Mr.  Woodward — to-morrow — at 
— twelve." 

He  was  engaged  in  talking  with  Sir  Fre- 
deric; but  he  stopped  a  moment,  and  re- 
plied, "  Yes,  at  twelve;"  and  then  continued 
his  conversation. 

When  they  were  alone,  she  said  to  her 
father — 

"  Dear  Sir,  I  am  ever  the  most  unfortu- 
nate girl  in  the  world !  I  am  always  get- 
ting into  scrapes.  I  know  Lionel  thinks  I 
had  better  learn  to  superintend  the  making 
of  pickles  and  preserves,  than  to — ^what  he 
considers — thus  waste  my  time  in   study. 
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And  Mr.  Woodward — I  never  saw  anything 
more  ungracious !  I  wish  I  had  declined  his 
offer  in  the  first  instance; — ^nay,  I  rather 
think  I  did.  Well,  well,  if  he  has  to  teach 
me,  it  rather  serves  him  right,  as  a  penalty 
for  his  want  of  politeness." 

"  I  think,  my  love,  you  mistake  him." 
"No,  no,  indeed,  Papa :  yet  tell  me  how?  " 
"There  is  a  diffidence  in  his  nature,  a 
modesty,  hard  to  be  understood  in  one  pos- 
sessing such  real  elevation  of  mind.  And 
very  refreshing  it  is,  after  the  affectation, 
extravagance,  absurd  pretension,  and  ridi- 
culous vanity,  one  is  in  the  habit  of  being 
pestered  with;  after  seeing  the  aspiring, 
vain,  and  trifling  coxcomb,  blown  up  like 
his  own  empty  bubbles,  till  he  burst  with 
pride,  arrogance,  and  self-exultation.  Mr. 
Woodward  has  none  of  this  self-complacency ; 
but  instead,  genius  of  the  highest  order, 
united  to  a  child-like  simplicity.  I  think 
him  very  amiable." 
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"  But  he  is  very  distant — ^very  reserved." 

"The  soundest  tree  is  of  the  slowest 
growth;  he  will  win  upon  you,  my  child. 
It  is  not  always  those  prove  the  best,  who 
take  the  heart  by  storm." 

"It  is  not,  Papa." 

"  Time  is  the  test  of  truth :  take  this  time, 
Sydney,  and  you  will  see  our  friend  as  I  see 
Imn.  He  may  be  short  in  his  words— dis- 
tant, I  think  you  said  ?  " 

"Nay,  Papa,  he  is  worse  than  that;  he 
is  absolutely  churlish — ^morose :  he  would 
wither  me,  sometimes,  with  a  look,  I  really 
think,  if  fierceness  would  do  it." 

"  Hartley  Woodward  fierce  ?  impossible, 
my  dear  child  !  what  will  you  say 
next?" 

Sydney  smiled,  merely  because  her  father 
seemed  to  be  amused  at  her  observation;  but 
she  replied  in  her  slowest  accent,  "  He — is 
— ^fierce — Papa," 

^^He  is  very  absent,  I  should  say;  you 
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tnust  mean  that.     I  suspect  at  such  times 
he  is  thinking  of  something  else." 

"  Of  something  else,  Papa ! — of  what  else  ? 
Well,  it  may  be  so :  I  wonder  what  he  can 
have  to  think  of?'' 

"Some  put  on  deep  thought  as  Deme- 
trius wore  his  armour:  Plutarch  speaks  of 
it." 

"  But  Mr.  Woodward,  Papa?  " 

"Mr.  Woodward?" 

"Yes,  dear  Sir;  what  has  he  to  think 
of?" 

"  Why,  that  I  cannot  say.  I  fear  your 
brother  gives  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
It  must  be  a  trying  task  to  teach — ^to  guide 
those  who  are  not  willing  to  learn." 

"  I  fear  it  must  be,  indeed !  But  I,  Papa, 
am  willing  to  learn." 

"I  meant  not  you,  child;  it  is  Compton, 
who  will  drive  me  distracted  before  he  has 
done.  There  is  not  a  post  in  the  week  but 
some  paltry  and  unnecessary  bills  pour  ii^. 

n3 
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If  we  could  even  teach  your  brother  to  spend 
his  money,  or  rather  mine^  like  a  gentleman, 
I  should  not,  I  think,  feel  such  disgust.  I 
admit,  my  hopes  of  him  are  fading  faat.  A 
pretty  oflfering  to  make  to  the  Church !  Yet, 
such  as  he  is,  he  must  be  worked  up — 
crammed,  to  be  fit  for  college ;  and  then  he 
must  take  orders.  I  confess  I  look  back 
now  with  affright  to  the  time  I  have  allowed 
him  to  lose — to  the  little  that  has  ever  been 
gained  by  waiting  for  the  moment  when  I 
had  hoped  he  might  see  his  errors.  He  see 
his  errors,  indeed!  Everything  wasteful — 
everything  wanton — seems  alone  his  delight. 
I  had  expected  much,  I  confess,  from  Mr. 
Woodward's  care,  and  do  so  still;  he  is  not 
easily  discouraged ;  and  whatever  difficulties 
he  may  have  to  contend  with,  I  am  most  san- 
guine—depending on  him  rather  than  my  son 
—that  in  the  end  he  will  overcome  them.  If 
so,  it  will  be  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  we 
shall  owe  him.     You  must  help  me,  my 
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child,  to  thank  this  friend,  and  to  repay  him 
for  his  vast  and  persevering  labour." 

Sydney  replied  that  she  believed  it  was 
perfectly  immaterial  to  him,  whether  she 
thanked  him  or  not. 

"But  you  have  the  same  hopes  as  my- 
self, and  feel  he  deserves  them?  " 

"Oh  yes,  Papa.     I  have  every  hope  in 
ifr.  Woodward's  care;  and  I  am  sure  my 
thanks  are  his,  whenever  he  chooses  to  ac- 
cept them." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

i  If  Sir  Frederic  Cleveland  could  have  seen 
the  inside  of  the  study  during  the  hours  set 
apart  and  regularly  kept  by  Hartley  Wood- 
ward for  tuition,  his  hopes  would  not  have 
remained  so  sanguine  as  he  has  himself  de- 
scribed them  to  be  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 
But  to  his  easy  mind  it  was  a  point  gained 
to  know  his  son  was  there,  and  that  he  was 
accordingly,  for  that  time  being,  relieved 
from  responsibility :  it  was  a  felicitous  mo- 
ment to  know  his  son  was  so  occupied ;  and 
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on  this,  as  we  have  said,  his  anxious  hope 
rested.  Indeed,  his  fears  rarely  reached  be- 
yond the  provoking  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  or  his  cares  further  than  for  his 
own  peace  and  quiet.  All,  he  trusted,  would 
come  right  in  time.  This  was  easy  to  say, 
and  still  easier  on  Time  to  transfer  his 
burden.  Even  if  his  steward  would  look 
better  pleased,things  might  not  yet  be  so  bad 
— a  turn  of  luck  would  set  all  to  rights;  and 
for  this  turn  he  waited  with  a  patience  wor- 
thy a  better  foundation. 

But  these  aspirations  were  uttered  in  his 
most  sanguine  moments :  at  others,  he  said 
little;  solacing  himself  imder  the  idea  that 
he  could  only  do  as  he  was  doing.  Indeed 
his  comfort  rather  depended  on  this  as- 
surance being  often  repeated  to  himself. 
No:  he  could  only  do  as  he  was  doing. 
Once,  in  a  moment  of  high  provocation,  he 
had  struck  his  wilful  boy  two  or  three  times 
on  the  hand :  when  he  longed  to  cut  his  own 
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off  as  a  just  punishment  for  his  cruel  inflic- 
tion. But  he  could  not  do  this :  yet  what  he 
could  do,  he  did ;  he  cried  over  his  boy,  with 
the  tears  of  bitter  contrition  and  repentance; 
and  promised — earnestly  oflfered  a  voluntary 
promise — that  he  never,  no,  never,  would 
correct  him  in  this  manner  for  the  future. 

Vain,  therefore,  was  it  for  him  to  say, 
"  Sir,  you  deserve  to  be  flogged !"  Compton 
had  neither  forgotten  his  penitence,  nor  his 
promise  that  the  same  should  not  happen 
again ;  so,  like  many  a  better  man,  he  had 
little  apprehension  of  reaping  his  deserts. 
Thus  Sir  Frederic  continued  to  talk  himself 
into  the  belief,  that  the  course  he  pursued  was 
the  only  one  to  be  taken ;  as  he  had  lived,  so 
he  must  continue  to  live  ;  and  this  at  Cleve- 
land Hall.  With  conunon  prudence  on  his 
side,  till  would  be  well  when  Compton  came 
of  age ;  and  if  in  the  mean  time  his  steward 
chose  to  make  a  long  face — a  wry  figure — a 
very  ugly  face — ^though  the  worst  part  of 
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the  story,  yet  it  was  no  fiirther  concern  of 
his,  than  that  he  hated  ugly  faces.  But 
every  one's  life  had  something  in  it  to 
plague  them;  and  if  his  was  one  of  mixed 
peace  and  anxiety,  why,  it  was  only  neigh- 
bours' fare.  Better  so,  than  to  let  these 
neighbours  peep  in  with  their  "La!  what! 
Sir  Frederic  Cleveland,  with  all  his  learn- 
ing and  devemess,  live  beyond  his  in- 
come !'' 

There  was  little  left  for  him  to  trouble 
himself  with  for  the  few  remaining  years 
that  he  should  live.  Sydney  was  engaged — 
all  things  considered — ^to  the  very  person  in 
the  world  it  was  best  for  her  to  be  engaged 
to;  though  how  she  could  choose  as  she  had 
done,  such  a  heavy,  dull  young  man,  must 
ever  remain  to  him  a  mystery. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  he  put  the  good 
against  the  bad;  he  liked  not  the  Ayles- 
fords — ^there  was  an  old  grudge— there  had 
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been  one  intermarriage  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
and  since  then  he  fancied  they  had  always 
been  on  the  alert  for  another.  It  waa  pro- 
voking that  now  it  should  be  brought  about, 
before  even  he  had  called  to  his  mind  that 
Mr.  Aylesford  had  a  son,  and  that  he  had  a 
daughter.  Well,  well ;  it  would  save  a  great 
deal  of  explanation.  Compton  must  suit 
himself  equally  well;  he  doubted  not  he 
would :  there  were  women  to  be  had  in  the 
country  with  money;  and  such  a  woman  he 
must  have.  A  coup  de  grace  of  this  kind 
would  prove  how  little  necessity  there  had 
ever  been  for  care  and  apprehension.  K  he 
had  started  in  life  without  an  income  ade- 
quate to  his  habits,  the  fault  of  course — if 
fault  there  was  any— lay  in  this  income— not 
in  himself,  assuredly ;  and  there  was  nothing 
but  economy  could  make  up  the  deficiency. 
He  had  no  objection  to  save,  in  his  own  way; 
but  he  admitted  it  must  be  in  his  own  way, 
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and  not  at  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  his 
horses,  his  carriages,  or  one  iota  of  his  es- 
taUishment. 

He  had  no  personal  expenses,  and  he 

cared  not  for  society.     K  he  were  left  in 

quiet,  he  was  content ;  and  it  was  hard  that 

old  Selby  would  not  leave  him  in  this  quiet. 

'*  You'll  be  dringed  up !  plaise  your  honour, 

you'll  be  dringed !"     He  had  heard  this  for 

^e  last  twenty  years;  it  was  as  old  a  groan  as 

tile  one  concerning  the  national  debt !  When 

the  tame  came,  would  be  the  moment  to 

^nake  ^^  a  sacrifice,"  as  he  always  termed  it ; 

and  then  the  sacrifice  should  be  made  :  but 

Compton,  with  all  his  folly,  might  yet  marry 

well ;  he  had  seen  many  a  fool  patch  up  the 

fortune  of  his  house  in  this  manner — ^then 

why  not  Compton— a  baronet's  son?    The 

thing  was  as  dear  as  noon-day  I    There  was 

not  a  doubt  left  in  his  mind,  but  that  his 

son  would  do  well. 

Thus    did  Sir  Frederic  encourage  self- 
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delusion  for  the  sake  of  momentary  peace ; 
which,  like  inebriety,  buys  oblivion  at  the 
expense  of  after  succeeding  pain — one  evil 
springing  out  of  another;  for  he  who 
lives  beyond  his  means,  can  easier  make 
up  his  mind  and  calculate  on  the  worst, 
than  that  he  can  perform  the  same  office 
by  his  bills;  leaving  it,  therefore,  for  the 
creditor  to  charge  according  to  the  degree 
of  his  own  wide  conscience.  Vanity,  and 
his  naturally  easy  temper,  had  led  Sir  Fre- 
deric into  this  error.  There  was  also  a 
false  estimate  of  his  own  consequence — a 
foolish  pride— that  taught  him  to  believe, 
that  looked  up  to  as  he  was,  he  must  essen- 
tially have  riches  to  satisfy  those  who  res- 
pected him,  and  to  keep  up  this  conse- 
quence. To  have  it  not,  was  to  be  degraded, 
looked  down  upon,  and  mortified. 

So  the  false  assumption  of  consideration 
was  allowed  to  go  on,  by  means  of  an  ex- 
penditure equal  to  an  income  which|  if  he 
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once  possessed,  he  had  no  longer.  Of 
a  princely  liberality  to  all  who  lived  on  his 
estate,  no  rents  were  paid  unless  it  suited 
his  tenants'  purse  to  pay  them :  and  as  no 
rent-paying  ever  does  suit  a  tenant's  purse, 
long  arrears  were  allowed,  in  spite  of  old 
Selb/s  thundering  denouncement  to  them 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  ^^  his  honour," 
and  know  their  place.  A  propitious  mo- 
ment was  always  found  to  meet  him  on  the 
estate ;  a  plaintive  story  persevered  in,  until 
the  old  score  was  wiped  ofiT,  and  a  new  and 
more  &vourable  agreement  entered  upon. 
Whatever  stock  fell  in,  according  to  the 
tenure  of  the  property,  was  sure  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  widow,  to  be  laid  out  in  trifles 
for  herself,  or  to  set  up  her  children  in 
apparel.  He  confessed  he  lived  in  a  sort  of 
Paradise  himself;  and  why  should  not  those 
vho  lived  under  him  do  the  same?  Let 
him    at   all  events  look  to  their  care;  he 
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knew  the  worst  of  giving  up  an  advantageous 
agreement,  or  on  the  death  of  a  tenant,  the 
best  beast  the  estate  produced ;  but  even  he 
could  not  calculate  on  the  exceeding  degree 
of  happiness  his  lenity  occasioned. 

And  thus,  in  his  liberality  of  mind,  his 
spirits  would  rise  above  all  depression — ^his 
self-esteem  fisup  above  the  control  of  old 
Selby.  His  creed  was,  that  it  was  never 
too  late  to  mend,  and  that  he  could  always 
"  puU  up"  and  save  whenever  it  suited  him. 
He  confessed  there  were  many  things  he 
had  he  could  do  without ;  and  unless  things 
took  another  turn,  he  toould  do  without 
them  some  day.  What  this  turn  was,  old 
Selby  was  tired  of  anticipating.  As  sure 
as  a  difficulty  came,  so  sure  was  Mr.  Ayles- 
ford  senior  to  call  by  chance,  in  passing  the 
steward's  room, — 

**Well  Selby,  how  does  the  world  wag 
with  you  now?* 
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"Oh  zir,  it  be  gued!  varry  gued!  yes 
ahuie,  varry  gued !  Yet  I  do  zim,  zir,  mais- 
ter  be  a  bit  dismal  in  sperrets." 

"Pooh!  what  is  the  use  of  that?  Let 
^e  see  your  master;  I  know  him  so  well  ! 
1  can  always  raise  his  spirits  in  a  mo- 
^iient" 

And  he  said  truly.     Tet,  although  old 
^H%  hated  the  very  sight  of  such  a  friend, 
^e  could  not  resist  the  panacea;  anything 
'Was  better  than  to  see  Sir  Frederic  cast 
^own — ^vexed  for  want  of  money.     But  he 
^ew  this  was  not  the  right  way  to  remedy 
the  evil;  yet  how  could  he  have  the  heart, 
with  so  good,  so  kind  a  master,  to  venture 
<m  more  than  he  did  say?  how  disturb  the 
comfort  in  which  he  lived;  and  which,  as 
old  Selby  observed,  so  well  became  him! 
Thus,  in  a  sort  of  infatuation,  did  money 
glide  away,  and  years   steal  on :     confu- 
sion had  grown  upon  confrision;  and  every 
day  it  had  become  a  more  tremendous  task 
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to  look  into  things;  and  so  on,  till  it  was 
too  late  to  do  anjrthing  but  let  the  worst 
come.  There  was  but  one  shield  left  to 
ward  off  the  blow;  and  the  father's  heart 
quailed,  as  he  confessed  that  he  could 
alone  look  to  his  son.  "  A  rich  marriage !" 
still  harped  upon  his  lips.  We  will  follow 
this  son  into  the  study,  and  see  what  chance 
there  was  of  the  realization  of  these  mis- 
taken hopes. 

"  Mr.  Woodward,  you  are  a  good  fellow, 
be  you  what  you  may.  Tutor,  indeed!  you 
are  no  more  Uke  a  tutor  than  I  am  like  a 
tutor.  My  father  thinks  he  has  done  such 
a  mighty  fine  thing,  in  having  you  here  to 
teach  me :  as  if  I  wanted  teaching!  If  you 
will  t^ach  me  how  to  make  Fanny  Glanville 
more  in  love  with  me  than  she  is  already, 
ril  thank  jrou :  for  the  rest,  you  may  keep 
your  learning." 

"  And  yet  you  would  find  its  advantage: 
even  supposing  you  only  set  to  work  right 
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merrily  for  two  hours  a-day.  I  will  pro- 
mise to  bear  you  company;  and  to  lead 
pu  through  literature's  most  captivating 
walk." 

"Humbug!  Fancy  two  hours  a-day! 
How  can  I  spare  two  hours  every  day,  or 
you  either  ?' 

"  Oh,  for  me,  I  am  quite  willing  to  spare 
them,  and  desire  nothing  better  than  that 
you  will  let  me  prove  of  service." 

"  Service !     What  good  can  you  do  me  ?'' 

"  Very  little,  I  fear,  if  you  set  yourself 
so  determinedly  against  it.      But  let  us 

CMWV     " 

"  See !  What  can  we  see,  but  two  fools — 
the  one  just  as  much  in  love  as  the  other?' 

"Lover 

"Bless  the  man !  how  frightened  he  looks ! 
Didst  never  hear  of  love?  If  didn'st,  I'll 
tell  thee  what;  Laura  GlanviUe  is  just  as 
ready  to  fell  in  love  with  you,  as  her  sister 
is  with  me." 
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"  Oh,  is  that  all?  She  is  very  welcome. 
But  let  us  to  our  work." 

"  What !  you  call  it  work^  do  you?  Then 
it  is  not  likely  I  shall  try  it.  All  woi^  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy;  and  I  am 
so  consumedly  dull  already,  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  made  more  so." 

"  Then  let  us  read  Shakespeare — *  As  you 
like  it?" 

"  If  you  come  to  that,  I  don't  like  it  at 
all:  ha!  ha!  ha!   What's  it  aU  about?' 

But  Hartley  Woodward  was  deep  in  the 
subject  of  his  book,  and  heard  him  not. 
And  every  now  and  then  with  infinite  rap- 
ture he  read  passages  aloud. 

*'  And  am  not  I  your  Rosalind  ?** 
''  I  take  some  joy  to  say  yoa  are,  because  I  would  be 
talking  of  her.'* 
**  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say — I  will  not  have  you." 
'*  Then  in  mine  own  person  I  die.** 

^^  /  die^^  repeated  Hartley,  pausing  over 
his  book,  and  as  it  were  talking  to  himself, 
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with  a  very  heavy  sigh.     Compton  stared 
at  hun ;  and  recovering  himself^  he  said — 

"Come,  I  hope  you  are  prepared  to  sjmi- 
pathize  with  the  pensive  and  critical  mood 
of  Jacques,  and  admire  with  me  the  infi- 
nitely attractive  yet  artistical  contrast  be- 
tween him  and — and — ^the  rest. 

•  They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow." 
"  I  am  80 ;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 
A  melancholy  of  mine  own." 

"  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad  ?" 

Again  Hartley  Woodward  paused  over 
his  book,  and  asked,  ^^  Is  not  that  said  just 
as  ^A^  would  have  said  it?"  It  was  well  that 
he  appeared  to  address  the  question  more  to 
his  own  thoughts  than  to  his  companion, 
with  whom  it  required  all  his  patience,  at 
times,  to  reconcile  himself;  and  when  driven 
to  the  utmost  verge  of  desperation,  he  found 
no  surer  resource  than  having  a  volume 
of  Shakespeare  near  him  to  dip  into  at  a 
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moment's  notice,  and  so  change  the  current 
of  his  ideas;  transporting  him  from  a  self- 
willed  school-boy  to  the  forest  of  Arden — 
to  the  beautifully  touching  delineation  of 
romance  and  love — to  the  sylvan  quiet;  and 
soothing  him  into  the  forgetfulness  of  having 
any  other  duty  to  perform,  than  to  "  fleet  the 
time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden 
age." 

But  it  was  only  in  extreme  cases,  when 
he  would  give  up  all  hope  of  being  useful, 
that  he  would  so  soothe  his  mind  into  a  care- 
less humour;  when  Compton  would,  with 
all  his  entreaty,  do  nothing  more  than  play 
Avith  the  outside  of  a  book ;  moving  it  about 
— setting  up  another  book — and  then  with 
the  one  in  his  hand  take  a  deliberate  aim 
at  it. 

"  It's  down,  by  Jove !  I  did  not  think  I 
could  have  done  it !  Now,  Mr.  Woodward, 
what  do  you  bet  I  cannot  pitch  this  half- 
crown  into  that  circle  on  the  carpet  be- 
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tween  the  two  books?  Just  look  at  me,  and 
rU  teach  you  the  good  and  true  old  mode 
of  making  money.  There!  whiz  through 
the  sir  I  there  it  is,  so  down  with  your 
BQoney." 

And  thus  in  every  way  he  could  did  he 
make  himself  detestable ;  leading  Hartley 
Woodward  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  it 
was  a  hopeless  case,  the  attempting  to  do 
him  service — ^that  he  had  not  a  single  vir- 
tue— that  weakness  and  fickleness  were  the 
foundation  of  his  besetting  sins  ;  and  good 
temper  an  acquired  qualification,  put  on  and 
taken  off  at  a  moment's  notice.  These  were 
his  worst  days  :  at  other  times  he  would  ex- 
pect better  things ;  and  fancy  that  daily  at- 
tention and  untiring  perseverance  on  his  part, 
might  in  tlie  end  make  his  pupil  better  than 
he  had  found  him.  Yet  each  day  ended  in 
sickening  disappointment,  obliging  him  to 
confess  that  there  was  no  promising  ma- 
terial for  him  to  work  upon — ^no  mind,  and 
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little  principle,  to  make  amends  for  the  defi- 
ciency. His  character,  destitute  of  natural  or 
acquired  strength,  and  incapable  of  indepen- 
dent thought,  was  ready  to  take  impressions, 
and  just  as  ready  to  part  with  them  again ; 
like  a  ship  in  a  troubled  sea,  there  was  in 
him  neither  peace  nor  rest.  He  was  ever 
running  after  he  knew  not  what,  and  always 
feeling  himself  ill  used  by  he  knew  not  whom, 
yet  without  any  very  clear  conception  in 
what  this  ill  usage  consisted.  There  was  no 
denying  that  such  was  the  character  of  his 
pupil ;  yet  did  Hartley  Woodward  still  cling 
to  the  idea,  that  under  judicious,  earnest 
guidance,  something  might  be  done — ^that 
with  patience  on  his  own  part,  there  was 
still  time  to  counteract  the  evil,  that  must 
otherwise  determine  him  a  lost  man. 
Therefore,  though  no  drayman's,  no  coal- 
porter's  labour  was  harder  to  endure,  yet 
bear  it  he  would — this  prevalence  of  folly  over 
sense — ^this  ill-placed  mirth — ^these  pestering 
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puns — ^practical  jokes — ^vulgar  equivoques  ; 
yes,  insensible  he  would  be  to  all  this  ;  he 
would  abstract  himself  rather  than  resent  the 
annoyance,  and  teach  a  lesson  of  patience 
if  he  taught  nothing  else. 

And  bad  as  all  this  was,  he  feared  there 
was  still  worse  going  on  with  his  pupil 
than  he  chose  to  acknowledge.  Foolish  and 
wanton  extravagance  was  to  be  seen  in  all 
his  actions,  betraying  itself  in  a  love  for 
jewellery  and  dress,  a  strong  desire  for 
billiards  and  cards,  and  a  keen  interest  in 
every  horse-race  that  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood.  To  talk  to  him  on  the  point, 
waa  either  to  find  him  doggedly  silent,  or  to 
hear  him  broach  the  most  absurd  notions — 
such  as,  how  could  he  get  money  otherwise, 
if  his  father  would  not  let  him  have  it? 
And  how  could  he  marry  either  Fanny 
Glanville  or  Laura  Glanville,  if  he  did  not 
find  some  means  of  making  himself  a  for- 
tune? for  it  seemed  that,  in  the  changeable- 
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ness  of  his  nature,  even  the  impression 
made  by  the  two  sisters  did  not  remain  in 
the  same  force  two  days  together, 

"  Fanny  is,  certainly,  the  prettiest  girl  I 
ever  did  see !  Do  you  not  agree  with  me, 
Mr.  Woodward?  Is  she  not  beautifiil?  ver}^ 
beautiful !  What  eyes  she  has !  My  father 
is  hard  enough  to  cheat;  but  when  I  am 
married  to  her — ^by  Jove !  what  work  it 
will  be  to  cheat  her !  She  sees  everything 
at  a  glance." 

The  next  day  the  chances  were  that  his 
taste  was  altered;  he  would  be  tame,  sit 
still,  and  seem  deep  in  thought;  when  Hart- 
ley Woodward,  taking  advantage  of  the  mo- 
ment, would  read  aloud — 

"  Thus  once  more  did  the  Roman  intel- 
lect owe  a  period  of  intellectual  and  literary 
exertion,  not  to  its  own  unassisted  efforts, 
but  the  influence  of  causes  altogether  foreign 
and  external.     You  understand?" 

*^  Yes — that  is,  no:  the  fact  is,  I  have 
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not  been  listening  to  one  word — to  not 
one  syllable.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
Laura." 

**  Laura  ?  I  thought  it  was  her  sister?" 

"  Well,  so  it  was  yesterday;  but  that  is 
a  long  time  ago." 

Hartley  Woodward  smiled,  and  proceeded 
with  his  lecture — 

'*  That  elegant  and  periodic  mode  of  com- 
posing prose,  so  natural  as  it  seems  to  the 
Romans — ^that  is,  I  would  say,  the  Greeks. 
You  are  attending?" 

"  Oh  yes,  very :  you  see  I  have  written 
her  name  on  the  paper  before  me,  and — ^ha ! 
ha !  ha ! — am  now  most  *  attentively^  regard- 
ing it.  Oh,  Mr.  Woodward,  if  you  only 
knew  how  much  I  am  charmed  with  that 
girl,  and  how  much  she  loves  me,  you 
would,  I  am  sure,  readily  put  away  your 
book  to  hear  me  talk  about  it.  You  smile  ; 
but  I  am  nearly  sure  she  does  love  me. 
Look  at  the  roses  on  her  cheek.     How  she 
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blushed  !  I  am  as  sure  she  loves  me,  as 
though  ^e  had  told  me  so  a  thousand 
times — and  there  is  not  one  bit  of  love  lost 
between  us." 

"  But  how  has  she  gained  this  ascen- 
dancy? I  thought  it  was  Fanny.  How  do 
you  decide  which  you  like  the  best  ?' 

Compton  put  on  a  very  sapient  look,  and 
in  a  confiding  sort  of  whisper  replied — 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  decision 
generally  fidls  on  the  one  I  have  seen  last." 

Thus  was  every  day,  even  that  which 
might  promise  the  best,  broken  in  upon  by 
irrelevant  matter;  and  the  lessons  ended,  and 
nothing  was  done  which  might  satisfy  Hartley 
Woodward's  mind  that  he  really  was  of  ser- 
vice. He  had  the  desire  so  to  be,  and  that  was 
all ;  but  this  was  not  enough  for  one  who  felt 
and  thought  as  he  did.  Yet  how  could  he 
bring  himself  to  wound  the  &ther's  and  the 
sister's  heart,  by  telling  them  at  once  that 
he  despaired?    He  oould  not  do  it.     What 
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was  his  own  discomfiture,  in  comparison  to 
the  satisfaction  of  making  them  happy  ?  A 
gram  of  sand  in  the  balance.  Yet  he  felt 
the  waste  of  his  time,  and  secretly  confessed 
to  himself,  that  if  all  teaching  were  like 
this,  he  would  not  brook  it.  But  there  was 
a  rich  reward  in  store  for  him,  when  his 
first  morning  task  was  done,  and  he  joined 
Sir  Frederic  and  his  daughter  in  the  li- 
brary. 

Wishing  to  bring  our  readers  as  fast  as 
possible  to  the  point  from  whence  we  started, 
we  will  touch  as  lightly  as  we  can  on  the 
pleasure  of  these  mornings;  for  though  it 
was  visibly  to  be  seen  how  pleased  the  pa- 
rent was  that  his  child  should  gain  these 
advantages,  yet  Hartley  did  not  enter  upon 
his  task  of  assisting  so  bright  and  intelli- 
gent a  companion,  without  foreseeiag  the 
peril  he  ran.  Indeed  he  would  say  to  him- 
self— 

^^  It  is  too  late — ^the  worst  mischief  is 
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done  :  let  me  pause — ^let  me  see  how  I  best 
can  get  away." 

K  he  suffered,  he  had  still  the  resolu- 
tion to  keep  this  to  himself;  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  was  beyond  his  strength.  Yet  how 
put  an  end  to  that  which  had  sought  him, 
and  not  he  it?  Oh,  there  was  acquittal  in 
this  fact ! — ^how  leave  a  house  in  which  he 
was  treated  with  such  kindness?  Human 
nature,  he  confessed,  could  do  a  great  deal ; 
but  he  was  well  assured  his  human  nature 
could  not  do  this.  How  leave  a  father,  to 
work  through  his  own  dilenmia  with  his 
son  ?  The  very  idea  was  barbarous !  Be- 
sides, what  could  he  say?  He  buried  his 
face  within  his  hands,  to  shut  out  all  but  his 
own  sweet  thoughts.  "  Say !"  he  repeated, 
"  say !  Gracious  Heaven  !  say !"  And  then 
in  a  calmer  mood  he  would  add,  "  I  could 
say  nothing  ;  therefore,  I  will  do  nothing: 
the  tangled  chain  will  clear  itself.  Let 
those  who  placed  me  here,  advise  me  firom 
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it.  I  will  at  least  have  few  secrets  with 
my  friend.  Let  hun  shew  my  letter  to  Sir 
Frederic — ^let  him  shut  his  door  against 
me — drive  me  hence :  I  shall  not  be  worse 
off  than  when  I,  malgri  moi,  unadvisedly 
accepted  his  offer.  I  shall  carry  away  all 
that  I  brought;  yes,  all,  but  that  useless 
appendage  —  the  heart;  useless  to  a  poor 
man,  because  he  dare  not  listen  to  its  beat- 
ings." 

No ;  it  should  be  kill  or  cure  with  him  ; 
and  what  mattered  it?  Where  his  cooler 
sense  had  left  him,  there  was,  perhaps,  the 
best  chance  of  regaining  his  composure :  at 
all  events  he  would  try.  It  was  but  a 
dreamy  thing,  after  all,  that  he  was  waging 
war  against — a  thought  that  went  and  came. 
"And  then  the  pride,"  he  would  exclaim, 
"that  every  now  and  then  peeps  forth! 
Surely  that  is  in  itself  enough  to  turn  all 
softer  thoughts  into  aversion !  and  yet,  oh 
perfect  idea  of  sweetness!  where  will  it  end? 
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To  avert  the  danger,  it  were  the  best  to 
shun  it.  Best !  yes ; — ^but  who  ever  does  what 
is  best?  Not  Hartley  Woodward,  most  as- 
suredly." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Letter  from  HarAey  Woodward  to  his  Friend. 


**  Cleveland  is  a  delightful  spot ;  and  Sir 
Frederic  has  added  to  its  natural  beauties, 
all  those  embellishments  of  art  which  the 
most  refined  taste  could  desire,  or  an  ade- 
quate income  furnish.  In  himself  he  is  libe- 
ral as  a  prince  ;  and  so  that  his  literary 
opinions  are  not  too  far  trespassed  upon 
(an  offence  not  very  likely  to  be  committed,) 
his  delight  seems  to  consist  in  letting  every 
one  have  his  oi¥n  way,  and  to  bask  in  the 
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enjoyments  of  this  world  in  the  manner  that 
may  best  suit  his  fancy.  I  confess  I  expected 
gene  and  constraint  in  leading  this  new  life. 
But  no ;  I  cannot  even  suppose  it  possible 
now,  that  I  apprehended  anything  of  the 
kind.  Every  want  is  anticipated — every 
>vish  gratified.  When  my  morning's  work 
is  done,  I  remain  in  my  own  rooms,  or  roam 
through  the  gardens  and  the  park  at  large, 
and  feel,  an'  I  will,  master  of  all  I  survey, 
for  the  little  constraint  that  is  put  upon  me. 
How  silly  of  me  it  was  to  say  I  would  not 
come — to  a  heaven  where  my  slightest  in- 
clination is  studied,  and  every  trifling  fancy 
respected;  and  to  stand  out,  as  I  did,  so 
detenninedly  against  it!  Now  I  sicken  to 
tliink  how  soon  it  may  all  pass  away — ^that 
it  may  prove  nothing  more  tangible  than  a 
dreami  indulged  upon  a  downy  pillow. 

"  Sir  Frederic  is  very  methodical,  with  a 
tincture  of  romance  in  everything  he  does; 
and,  I  suspect,  his  amiable  desire  to  do  good, 
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and  to  relieve  distress,  would  be  a  trouble- 
some as  well  as  an  expensive  pursuit,  did 
not  his  natural  indolence  in  some  measure 
war  with  its  indulgence.  There  is  some- 
thing exceedingly  noble  in  his  appearance ! 
as  though  nature,  as  well  as  birth,  had 
stamped  him  of  the  best  of  his  kind.  His 
brow  is  capacious  and  serene;  he  has  a 
mild  and  quiet  eye,  and  lips  slightly  apart 
—a  beauty  his  daughter  inherits,  and  which 
is,  to  my  taste,  the  most  attractive  of  all 
beauties.  Do  you  understand?  lips  clas- 
sically formed,  and  slightly  separated,  as  seen 
in  one  who  listens  and  prepares  to  speak. — 
But  of  Sir  Frederic.  He  is  eccentric,  certainly ; 
conscious,  as  it  seems,  of  no  other  aim  than 
such  as  might  invite  the  scrutiny  of  God 
and  man,  he  indulges  his  ease  in  somewhat 
a  fearful  fashion;  giving  himself  up,  as  I 
have  said,  to  a  natural  indolence.  Each  and 
all  have  their  own  way;  and  it  matters 
not,  where  this  way  is  right ;  but  in  the  son 
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it  is  painful  to  see  the  hazard  that  attends 
this  indulgence.  I  think  it  a  lost  case.  You 
call  me  desponding:  in  this  instance  I  hope 
it  may  prove  that  I  see  through  a  felse  me- 
dimn.  I  certainly  am  the  only  one  who 
sees  things  in  this  light:  Sir  Frederic  is  san- 
guine to  a  degree!  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  has  brought  his  mind  to  that  enviable 
state  of  order,  that  nothing  in  his  worldly 
being  has  power  to  trouble  it — nothing  of 
the  common,  or  even  the  uncommon  affairs 
of  life,  can  shake  it  from  its  stedfast  moor* 
ings.  But  then  what  has  he  to  trouble  him? 
A  life  ever  rolling  upon  a  smooth  lawn  of 
velvet.  Reading,  investigation,  and  contro- 
versy on  such  portions  of  literatxu^  as  take 
his  fancy,  form  Sir  Frederic's  delight.  I  sit 
by  quietly  sometimes,  and  hear  him  and 
his  daughter  discuss  these  agreeable  sub- 
jects— it  is  the  abandon  of  his  leisure  hours : 
and  with  him  all  is  leisure.  And  then  no* 
thing  within  the  range  of  observation  escapes 
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the  daughter's  curious  inquiry.  Of  course 
her  condusions  are  as  often  wrong  as  they 
are  right;  yet  there  is  an  impress  of  truth 
m  the  way  she  expresses  herself,  and  they 
are  uttered  as  harmoniously  and  as  dis- 
tinctly, yet  with  a  vigour,  a  boundless  range 
of  poetical  thought — an  unexpectedness — 
and  a  joyous,  happy  illustration  of  her  own 
naive  remarks — ^glancing  from  earth  to  hea- 
ven, from  heaven  to  earth,  with  an  intelli- 
gence that  could  not  fail  to  convince,  but 
that,  intensely  feminine  as  she  is,  she  is  gene- 
rally too  impatient  to  draw  her  conclusions 
to  go  well  through  such  discussions;  so  that 
she  either  stops  short  at  some  imperfect 
view  of  the  case,  or  turns  aside  to  repose 
under  the  shadow  of  some  plausible  error. 
I  listen  as  one  entranced,  yet  with  my 
thoughts  seemingly  riveted  on  my  book.  It 
is  no  wonder  then  that  Sir  Frederic — ^his 
fond  eyes  resting  on  that  youthfiil  glowing 
cheek — ^that  thick  glossy  hair — ^the  indefina- 
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ble  mouth — the  lips  apart — the  steady 
enunciation,  and  the  bird-like  music  of  her 
voice — oh !  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should 
be  so  readily  convinced  by  such  arguments. 
Yes,  here  all  is  love — ^paternal  love  I  mean 
— and  a  perfect  peace  around — a  peace  un- 
broken, save  when  interrupted  by  the  wild 
vagaries  of  my  hopeless  young  scholar. 
Then  comes  over  the  parent's  heart  the  pen- 
alty of  pain  and  sorrow.  He  now  thinks,  by 
early  correction  things  might  have  gone 
better.  I  very  much  doubt  it:  but  it  is 
another  argument  in  favor  of  not  sparing 
the  rod,  that  when  children  do  go  untoward, 
there  should  no  blame  rest  on  the  parent's 
heart:  the  grief  is  enough  to  bear;  but  to 
have  self-reproach  at  the  same  time,  renders 
the  misery  intolerable.  Yes,  I  repeat,  if  it 
ever  could  have  been  prevented,  it  is  too  late 
now:  lawless  inclinations,  strengthened  by 
mistaken  indulgence,  have  lost  sight  of  all 
control — ^if  such  the  feeble  discipline  of  a 
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father,  weak  in  his  kindness,  can  be  called — 
who,  when  the  oflfence  is  past,  will  make  it 
his  endeavour  to  forget  that  it  has  been — 
will  clear  his  brow  from  every  look  of  re- 
proach or  care,  and  shut  his  lips  upon  every 
morose  or  angry  word  that  disappointed 
feelings  and  mortified  expectations  might 
induce  him  to  utter.  In  fact  the  lad  is 
spoilt ;  and  I  am  brought  here  to  tinker  him 
up  into  something  like  decent  propriety. 

We  have  another  member  of  our  petit 
comite^  of  whom  I  believe  I  have  not  yet 
spoken;  it  is  Mr.  Lionel  Aylesford,  a  con- 
stant visitor  and  favorite  at  the  Hall,  yet  one 
of  whom  I  must  see  more  ere  you  can  depend 
on  the  opinion  I  give  of  him.  Now,  I  should 
say,  he  may  be  amiable,  but  passionless;  pos- 
sessed of  a  gentlemanly  taste,  but  destitute 
of  any  play  of  fancy  or  imagination — gifted 
rather  as  a  listener,  or  looker  on,  than  as 
one  who  brings  his  meed  to  the  amusement 
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of  the  hour.  One  thing  he  does  which  is  so 
verjr  strange — so  staggering  to  me :  he  takes 
up  with  every  opinion  that  is  uttered,  rather 
than  enter  upon  the  fatigue  of  expressing 
an  opposite  one,  or  the  trouble  of  contro- 
verting it.  In  short  he  is  a  lover  of  ease  in 
all  points,  in  preference  to  enthusiasm  on  any. 
Yet  is  he  very  handsome,  and  in  every 
way  presentable  in  a  drawing  room.  It 
seems  that  his  serene  and  perspicacious 
spirit,  tenacious  of  its  own  repose,  is  never 
borne  away  by  the  resistless  impulses  which 
hurry  on  the  creature  of  the  minute;  his 
imagination  ever  stands  sentinel  over  its 
own  redoubt,  keeping  down  every  bright  and 
fanciful  indulgence — ^particularly  those  fan- 
tasies of  our  nature  which  lead  us  on  to 
hope  against  hope,  and  love  against  love :  in 
short,  he  has  no  heart ;  but  instead,  there  is 
an  inflexible  tranquillity  in  his  character, 
almost  provoking,  and  even  at  times  ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing.   I  admit  this  to  you . 
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It  does  seem  strange — ^most  unusual — to  see 
a  man,  whatever  the  topic — ^whatever  the 
pursuit,  still  retaining  this  cold,  this  distant, 
this  phlegmatic  manner.     It  gives  me  the 
idea  of  a  Jish — ^handsome,  I  grant  you,  but 
whose  glittering  scaly  sides  are  cold  to  the 
touch.     How  he  gained  the  entries  I  cannot 
think ;  but  here  he  seems  a  sort  of  fixture 
—and  is  proof  even  to  the  attractions  of  one 
whose  presence  rules,  controls,  animates,  and 
harmonizes  the  elements  of  her  own  little 
curde  with  a  charm  that  is  readily  confessed 
by  all ;  (and  I  suppose,  by  him  also,  though 
he  leaves  it  a  supposition.)   She  is  the  sun  of 
this  little  system  ;  casting  light  and  beauty 
on  everything  around  her.     You  know,  of 
course,  of  whom  I  am  writing?  it  is  of  Sydney 
Cleveland. 

Sir  Frederic,  who  is  usually  a  dweller  in 
the  seventh  heaven,  speaks  sometimes  very 
abruptly,    apropos  de  rien.      He   said  last 
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night,  as  he  was  dissolving  his  sugar  very 
methodically  in  his  cup, — 

"  Mr.  Woodward,  you  were  like  this  sugar 
when  you  first  came  among  us, — ^hard  to 
melt.  Now  you  mix  with  us  well,  and  im- 
prove the  flavour  of  everything."  I  re- 
plied,— 

"I  fear.  Sir  Frederic,  I  am  frigid  and 
cold,  and  petrify  every  one  on  a  first  address 
— I  am  excessively  dull  and  stupid.  I  won- 
der sometimes  how  any  one  will  take  the 
pains  to  thaw  or  to  melt  me :  the  least  thing 
checks  me ;  a  smile  or  a  frown  overpowers 
me ;  a  look  silences  me." 

Miss  Cleveland  turned  her  head,  and 
stealthily  looked  round  towards  me.  What 
she  would  have  said  —  what  she  could 
have  thought — I  cannot  say:  and  yet  I 
have  framed  a  thousand  words  since — a 
thousand  thoughts.  It  is  sometimes  so 
difficult  to  get    at    the  real   sense   of   a 
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thing.  Of  what  could  she  possibly  have 
been  thinking?  It  is  as  silly  to  ask  the 
question,  as  to  have  any  curiosity  about  it ;  for 
I  have  learnt  to  know  that  there  is  a  bright 
lustre  in  Miss  Cleveland's  eyes,  which  leads 
one  to  think  that  she  has  something  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  say.  But  no;  with  a 
plaintive  sort  of  pettishness,  she  will  turn 
away,  and  the  words  which  have  seemed  to 
hover  on  her  lips  will  remain  unuttered: 
you  wait,  and  wait— but  the  secret  is,  you 
could  watch  those  parted  lips  for  ever. 

I  confess  this  ofttimes  disappoints  me, 
though  I  dare  swear  she  has  nothing  to 
say  that  could  possibly  interest  me.  You 
know  how  I  hate  girls! — all  girls!  And 
though  so  superior  in  manners,  yet  still  in 
years  Miss  Geveland  is  a  girl.  It  is  the 
£Euahion  of  the  house  to  quiz  her  as  to 
Lionel  Aylesford;  to  say  that  he  is  in  love 
with  her,  and  to  infer  that  she  returns  his 
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passion.  Love,  forsooth!  there  are  some,  I 
verily  believe,  who  know  not  how  to  spell 
the  word — the  passion  that 

"  When  he  lays  him  down  to  sleep. 
And  when  he  rises  up  from  dreaming  it. 
One  supplication,  one  desire,  one  hope  — " 

And  again, — 

'*  Methinks 
This  word  of  love  is  fit  for  all  the  world, 
And  that  for  gentler  hearts  another  name 
Would  speak  of  gentler  thoughts  than  the  world  owns. ' 

So  thought  the  poet ;  but  to  Mr.  Aylesford 
it  must  be  all  the  same.  And  he  seems  to 
care  not :  I  wonder  they  put  up  with  this 
mockery  so  quietly  between  them — this  folly ! 
Yet  Miss  Cleveland  takes  it  seriously,  and 
with  temper;  and  he,  as  a  statue — the  Apollo 
Belvidere  in  Stultz's  best — ^would  take  it: 
a  comely  statue,  I  admit,  and  one  whose  ex- 
pression is  kind  and  pleasing,  but  still  a 
statue,  rigid  and    cold.     It  provokes  me 
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that  such  a  thou^t  should  enter  people's 
heads— that  Miss  Cleveland  should  lend  her- 
self to  the  very  suspicion  of  such  a  milk-and- 
water  pas^on?     Miss  Geveland!     Shall  I 
describe  her  to  you  ?    It  seems  to  me  that 
one  word  must  do  it ;  the  perfection  of  crea- 
ted beauty  expressed  in  one  word;  or  else  a 
whole  ream  of  paper — every  sheet  of  which 
would  be  necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  de- 
scription.    Yet  angel  is  very  fer  too  com- 
mon-place to  suit  me :  and  as  to  the  alter- 
native— I  will  not  brand  the  imposition  on 
my  Mend,  by  the  patience  that  has  to  bear 
with  me.     Voltaire  talks  of  dramatic  pro- 
bity :  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  epistolatory 
proHty,  however  exaggerated  my  commen- 
dation seems,  trust  me,  my  friend,  that  you 

may  believe  me.     Miss  Cleveland  is 

"  One  whole  hour  has  been  passed  in  rest- 

mg — ^hiding  my  fiuje  within  my  hands — ^my 

arms  upon  my  letter.  What  nonsense,  I  dare 

say,  I  have  written !     There  are  some  days 

VOL.  I.  •  p 
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when  we  cannot  write — when  thought  suits 
us  best — when  the  mind  roams  into  those 
realms  of  vague  recollection,  and  fair  visions 
flit  across  the  brain. — Such  visions  !  Tell 
me,  is  it  not  strange,  and  somewhat  indis- 
creet of  Sir  Frederic,  to  have  invested  me 
with  the  office  of  his  daughter's  tutor  ? 
Though  this  be  the  case,  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive it  possible  :  I  read  my  own  words 
again  and  again,  yet  so  it  is  ;  he  did  ask  me: 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
my  own  statement. 

'*  You  know  my  love  for  painting,  and  I 
fear  this  is  a  talent  my  pupil — my  pupil  I — 
does  not  possess.  I  see  no  signs  of  painting, 
nor  of  drawing,  in  Miss  Cleveland's  morning 
pursuits  and  amusements.  All  wy  pupik 
must  draw,  or  sketch,  or  do  something  in 
this  manner  :  you  know  how  I  doat  upon 
the  art ;  therefore  it  is  the  last  accomplish- 
ment of  the  hundred  that  I  shall  miss  and 
feel  the  want  of.     I  must  talk  about  paint- 
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iiig ;  there  are  some  very  line  productions 
here,  hung  round  the  saloon,  from  the  old 
masters ;  hitherto  I  have  enjoyed  their  beau- 
ties alone.  I  will  see  some  day  what  Miss 
Cleveland  has  to  say  about  them. 

"  Yet  what  matters  it  to  me — or  the  taste 
to  her  ?  Has  not  nature  already  endowed 
her  with  enough  ?  Is  she  not  perfect  in 
beauty?  and  besides,  does  she  not  possess 
that — what  would  I  say? — that  delicacy,  that 
mdefinable  grace,  which  I  think  consti- 
tutes the  perfection  of  woman's  attraction ! 
Shakespeare  will  give  you  the  idea  of  the 
creature  I  mean,  in  his  Desdemona — her  ex- 
quisite forgiving  gentleness.  As  the  world 
goes,  they  who  have  something  of  Desde- 
mona in  them,  have  also  rather  too  much 
insipidity  and  torpor;  but  the  real  Desde- 
mona of  the  poet  is  a  creation  full  of  sen.'  e 
and  rational  feeling — of  inimitable  femininity 
— ^that  beautiful  essence  of  womanhood,  from 
whence    all  sweetness,   goodness — *  honour, 

r2 
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love,  obedience' — emanates,  like  perfume 
from  the  lily.  Oh,  mon  ami  I  One  does 
sometimes  dream  such  dreams !  and  then  we 
look  round  to  find  the  reality : — and  here  we 
have  not  far  to  look.  At  Cleveland,  we 
might  talk  with  the  Greeks  of  the  word  fio- 
mophony ;  all  is  in  unison— nothing  meets  the 
ear  but  soft  duplicates  of  the  same  sound ! 

"  You  may  suppose  Miss  Cleveland's  talent 
and  beauty  are  not  left  for  me  alone  to  ad- 
mire. No ;  she  is  the  subject  of  universal 
admiration.  It  may  be  said  she  rules  with 
a  sovereign's  sway :  all  bend  to  the  same 
shrine — ^yet  not  with  the  same  feeling  with 
which  /  see  her.  Oh,  no ;  they  think  her 
handsome,  and  I  dare  say  that  is  all.  She 
is  handsome — ^transcendently  so.  Yet  this 
beauty  is,  to  me,  the  least  part  of  her  at- 
traction. I  care  not  for  this  wonderftd 
beauty;  great  as  is  her  loveliness,  it  may  be 
met  with  in  another;  but  where  will  you 
find  her  fascination — her  originality  of  man- 
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ner — ^her  versatility  of  feeling?  One  mo- 
ment she  abandons  herself  to  a  deep  pathos 
—the  next,  to  a  childish  playfulness.  Then 
she  will  talk  of  a  system  she  fancies  her 
own,  of  varying  the  trochee  with  the  iambus, 
or  of  resolving  either  into  the  tribrach — 
then  she  will  repeat  some  lines  to  exemplify 
this  novelty.  Gracious  Heaven !  the  words 
seem  as  if  played  to  the  ear  upon  some  un- 
seen sweet  silvery  instrument — so  musical 
is  Miss  Cleveland's  voice!  And  then  her 
serious  moments — and  the  exquisite  delight 
she  will  shew — dwelling  on  the  sense  of 
what  she  says,  and  repeating  her  words  so 
distinctly,  that  not  one  particle  of  the  poet's 
beauty  may  be  missed.  Such  sounds !  and 
such  a  steady  look  and  gesture !  But  then 
when  she  expects  that  praise  should  burst 
forth,  she  finds  me  sad  and  silent ;  and  then 
she  will  say,'  Ah,  you  do  not  feel  poetry, 
Mr.  Woodward,  in  the  same  measure  that  I 
fed  it — ^you  are,  I  know,  questioning  the 
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rhythm — the  exact  number  of  syllables — 
detecting  that  a  dactyl  is  substituted  for  the 
spondee.  Oh  fie !  is  it  for  this  the  poet  so 
poured  forth  his  numbers?  To  me  there 
is  a  witchery  of  sound  in  the  words  I  re- 
peat— 

"A  light  in  sound,  a  sound  like  power  in  light.  " 

Please,  Mr.  Woodward,  if  not  too  wise  '*  to 
die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain,"  wUl  you  ad- 
mire such  verses  with  me  ?  It  is  then  the 
lessons  are  thrown  aside,  and  the  full-flowing 
rivers  of  speech  burst  forth  from  my  pent-up 
heart;  whilst 

'  My  own  (Enone — 
Beautiful  browed  O'iiione  !' — 

listens  >vith  a  deep  interest,  seeming  to  be 
lifted  from  this  every-day  world — ^lier  unso- 
phisticated look,  a  faithful  mirror,  reflect- 
.  ing  back  the  images  of  her  own  poetic  and 
enthusiastic  mind — that  vivid  imagination, 
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that  shapes  and  colours  all  things  even  more 
vividly  than  the  poet's  verse.  Sometimes  I 
think  she  feels  her  danger.  Yet  danger  of 
what?  For  well  may  she  ask  me,  with 
Beranger,  and,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  ple- 
beian^ receive  my  answer— 


*  Et  Tous  de  noblesse  antique  ? 

Moi  noble  ?  vraiment,  messieurs,  nou. 
Non  d'aucune  chevalerie, 

Je  n'ai  le  brevet  sur  velin. 
Je  ne  sais  qu  aimer — 

Je  suis  vilain  et  tres  vilaiu/ 


This  is  what  I  mean  to  say :  I  fancy  she  is 
aware  of  my  admiration — that  murderous 
guilt  of  love  that  would  seem  hid — and  won- 
ders at  my  audacity.  Yes,  spite  of  her  in- 
born pride,  I  fency  at  times  she  understands 
my  sentiments,  and  that  there  is  a  myste- 
rious intelligence  creeping  into  existence  be- 
tween us,  consistent  with  the  utmost  respect 
on  my  part — ^the  most  perfect  delicacy  and 
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dignity  on  hers.  Yes,  there  will  be  a 
look — a  word— exchanged,  with  the  keenness 
of  electricity — too  evident  to  be  disguised, 
yet  too  indistinct  to  be  avowed— its  very  ex- 
istence when  once  detected,  proving  the  life 
— the  soul— dare  I  even  whisper  the  word — 
the  lovSj  that  is  creeping  on  between  us.  I 
dare  not  whisper  it — so  never  let  the  subject 
gain  a  thought— elicit  a  reply;  let  it  die  the 
ephemeris  it  is  bom.  Miss  Cleveland  knows, 
as  well  as  the  world  or  I  can  tell  her,  the 
distance  that  lies  between  us— that  she  is 
no  love-mate  for  her  brother's  tutor. 

*  Je  suis  vilain  et  tres  vilain !' 

"  And  what  brought  me  here?  This  is  the 
question,  which,  like  a  barrel  organ,  ever 
grinding  its  one  tune  from  day  to  day,  from 
week  to  week,  I  continually  keep  asking 
myself.  Why  have  I  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  this  high-souled  young  lady,  but 
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to    breathe,    as    it    were,    an    impoisoned 
air,— 

*  Ambrosially  smelling  ?' 

I  have  felt  its  dangerous  influence  whilst 
poring  with  her  over  the  same  book :  believe 
me,  there  is  a  kind  of  enchantment  in  it.  I 
cannot  teach  with  Miss  Cleveland  on  one  side 
the  table,  and  myself  on  the  other ;  the  very 
office  brings  us  together.  Yesterday,  even, 
oneof  her  long  ringlets  became  entangled  with 
my  dress.  She  removed  it  seriously.  Gra- 
cious Heaven ! — I  could  not  stir,  or  speak, 
or  breathe :  and  when  she  accomplished  its 
disentanglement,  I  felt  sad  and  sorrowful, 
even  to  tears.  Miss  Cleveland  gave  some- 
what of  a  disdainM  shake  of  her  head,  so  as 
to  furange  the  dishevelled  lock.  Yes !  she 
whom  I  have  seen  so  tender  as  she  told  the 
poet's  tale,  blushed  crimson  red,  and  looked 
scornful  and  confused  as  she  continued  her 
lesson.     There  was  no  necessity  for  this :  I 
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was  sick  to  death  that  so  it  should  have 
been :  not  a  word  was  spoken,  and  I  waited 
the  sound  of  her  voice  to  tell  me  how  the 
matter  stood — ^but  I  waited  in  vain :  with  a 
frigid  courtesey  on  her  side,  a  hurried  bow 
on  mine,  the  lesson  for  that  day  ended. 

"These  are  airs  and  graces  my  position 
compels  me  to  meet.  Where  is  my  pride? 
I  dote — secretly  revel — ^in  my  perhaps  dero- 
gatory servitude.  For  liberty  I  care  not; 
I  count  the  hours  as  they  speed  on  their 
lazy  wings,  till  the  prized  hour  comes  which 
it  is  arranged  that  I  pass  in  the  library  with 
Miss  Cleveland. 

'  Call  my  destiny  niggard  ?     Oh,  no !  no  ! 
It  is  her  largeness,  and  her  overflow, 
Whkh  being  incomplete  disquiet eth  me  so.' 

"  The  day  after  '  the  rape  of  the  lock,'  a 
servant  came  to  tell  me  there  were  morning 
visitors  in  the  drawing  room, — and  this  ex- 
actly at  the  moment  that  I  was  expecting 
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Miss  Cleveland.  I  felt  justified  in  compluin- 
iug  to  myself  of  the  interruption.  It  had 
never  so  happened  before.  I  took  myself  to 
task — ^felt  penitent  and  out  of  humour ;  and 
uttered  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  diaiitre! 
against  my  oflfending  button ;  treating  it  like 
a  spoilt  child — caressing  it  one  moment, 
scolding  it  the  next.  There  was  plenty  of 
leisure  for  all  this — leisure  to  pursue  my  own 
thoughts  in  a  soliloquy,  and  then  leisure  for 
determination.  And  in  this  way  I  en- 
deavoured to  re-assure  myself:  yet  there  was 
a  feverish  movement  at  my  heart,  render- 
ing me  unfit  for  my  own  company ;  nothing 
but  one  deep  interest  had  power  to  hold 
my  attention.  In  passionate  moments,  how 
trivial  is  all  but  this  one  deep  interest  ! 

"  It  was  nonsense  to  wait  in  the  librar}'',  as 
a  trader  behind  his  counter :  my  customer 
would  not  come ;  so  I  hied  me  to  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  park—there  all  was  tranquil 
but  my  own  niffled  bosom.      It  is  delightful 
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to  get  into  the  profundity  of  this  enchant- 
ment, to  hear  the  wild  bird  sing,  and  my 
wilder  heart  throb ;  for  the  rest,  all  is  silent. 
Here  I  at  least  can  breathe  an  air,  which 
even  in  its  purity  is  not — oh,  not  half  so 
sweet  as  the  breath  that  sometimes  passes 
over  me ;  yet  it  is  free  from  danger — free 
from  the  enchantment  which  I  confess  to 
you,  soit  dit  en  passant^  is  sometimes  too 
much  for  me.  And  all  this  for  a  girl  who 
is  so  disdainftil,  that  even  the  archangels 
would  seem  to  be,  at  times,  not  good  enough 
to  bear  her  company.  Here,  in  the  region 
in  which  she  lives,  she  looks  with  a  com- 
miserating pity  on  what,  it  is  evident,  she 
considers  the  inferiority  around.  It  is 
diflferent  from  the  Hall,  certainly :  yet  who 
is  Miss  Cleveland,  after  all  ?  Why  has  she 
80  little  indulgence  for  the  world?  why  is 
she  indignant  with  it?  why  does  she  detest 
it — ^nay,  why  is  she  angry  with  it?  *  There 
is  no  truth  iu  it,'  she  will  say.      And  what 
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light  has  she  so  to  judge  it? — she,  who  vnil 
jcnn  in  none  of  its  rkmions^  its  fetes,  or  its 
amusements.  Come,  I  see  I  shall  quarrel  with 
her,  and  that  will  be  revenge  enough  for  one 
day's  work.  I  wiU  leave  her :  I  had  rather 
build  a  nest,  and  reside — ^balance  myself  on 
yonder  tall  tree — ^than  stay  here  to  be  sub- 
ject to  these  humours.  I  suspect,  that  even 
were  I  to  set  about  teaching  in  earnest^  I 
might  find  enough  to  do ;  for  it  strikes  me 
she  has  more  of  natural  intelligence  and  tact 
than  cultivated  education.  Yet  even  this 
has  a  charm,  in  a  day  when  girls  are 
taught  all  that  is  to  be  learnt,  and 
to  make  their  responses  like  parrots.  And 
here,  alas!  alas!  there  is  nothing  of  the 
sort :  would  I  could  but  prove  her  common- 
place ! — ^from  the  moment  my  cure  would  be 
certain.  I  have  talked  of  her  unexpected- 
ness^ and  in  nothing  is  it  more  entrancing 
than  in  her  conversation.  For  my  part,  I 
can  always  guess  what  people  are  going  to 
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say: — hear  but  the  beginning,  and  the 
apodosis  is  before  you.  Not  so  with  Miss 
Cleveland :  the  whole  heart  is  taken  by  a 
surprise — a  coup  de  grace  ! — the  originality 
of  the  thought  preventing  your  anticipating 
in  any  measure  what  will  be  the  result. 
Then  she  will  suddenly,  from  the  most  play- 
ful fancy,  drop  deep  into  thoughts  the  most 
abstruse :  it  would  take  me  a  week  to  follow 
them  out.  I  prefer  listening  to  the  rhyth- 
mical, the  clear,  full  sounds,  that  come  from 
that  shapeful  mouth.  Tell  me,  my  friend, 
what  is  to  become  of  me,  in  thus  having  the 
audacity  to  turn  teacher,  and  to  call  forth 
these  sounds ! 

"  Yet  all  things  are  less  difficult  than  they 
seem.  Mandamus  said  of  Christina,  Queen 
of  Sweden,  *  Et  si  je  vous  dis  que  son  esprit 
est  tout  a  fait  extraordinaire,  je  ne  mentii*ai 
point,  car  elle  a  tout  vu,  elle  a  tout  lu,  elle 
salt  tout.'  Elle  sait  tout?  non,  mon  ami,  je 
nc  mentii'ai  point,  when  I  say  she  does  fwt 
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know  all ;  there  is  a  vague  capability  born 
with  her — innate ;  but  that  is  all — she  owes 
little  to  education.  I  admit  that  she  is  bom 
a  genius — that  the  workings  of  her  mind  can 
scarce  be  aped  with  any  plausibility — ^that 
she  may  be  bom  a  poet ;  but  for  the  rest 
— ^my  feathers  are  to  day  all  ruffled  the 
wrong  way.  I  will  give  her  credit  for  being 
only  Miss  Cleveland  of  the  Hall.  She  is 
receiving  company,  when  she  ought  to  be 
fulfilling  her  engagement  with  me.  Will 
you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  hate, 
that  I  detest  her ! 
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CHAPTER    I. 


HABTLET  WOODWARD  S  LETTER  CONTINUED. 


••  Come,  let  me  have  thy  counsel,  for  I  need  it. 
Thou  art  of  those,  who  better  help  their  friends 
With  sage  advice,  than  usurers  with  gold, 
Or  brawlers  with  their  swords. — 111  trust  to  thee." 


"  Yes,  I'll  trust  to  thee.  Do  I  not  prove  it 
by  scribbling  thus  my  secret  thoughts  ? 

"  The  dinner  hour  at  Cleveland  is  late.  I 
was  not  in  a  humour  to  eat,  after  writing 
my  last  anathema ;  but  I  was  anxious  to 
see  how  Miss  Cleveland  would  excuse  her 
morning's  defalcation.     It  is  all  very  well 
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for  SO  humble  a  person  as  myself  to  expect 
there  would  be  penitence  and  a  due  pro- 
portion of  apology.  I  managed  not  to  join 
the  party  in  the  drawing-room  until  the 
dinner  was  announced.  I  looked  every 
where  but  towards  Miss  Cleveland ;  yet  an 
opposite  mirror  assured  me  she  was  as 
beautiful — as  bright — as  souriante  as  usual. 
And  what  was  there  to  make  her  otherwise  ? 
She,  the  mistress  of  all ! 

*  There  must  be  government  in  all  society  : — 
Bees  have  their  queen.* 

Yet  I  confess  I  expected  penitence,  'spite  of 
her  high  estate.  Surely  pimctuality  is  the 
politeness  of  the  great ;  and  she  had  been 
cruelly  pla3dng  truant.  Then  had  I  not  a 
right  to  hope  for  an  admission  of  her  &ult? 
— a  confession  that  she  had  been  capricious 
and  unkind,  if  only  in  one  contrite  look? 
I  expected  such  an  admission,  I  grant ;  and 
not  finding  it,  I  was  surly,  brusque^  and 
bitter :  I  contradicted  every  thing  she  said — 
attempted  to  frown  down  every  thing  she 
did.     And  what  think  you?    I  caught  her 
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in  the  fact  of  laughing  at  my  ill-disguised 
vexation.  Yes,  to  herself  she  laughed :  had 
any  one  borne  her  part, 

— *  by  the  worth  of  mine  ebonal  soul, 
Thou  better  hacUt  been  bom  a  dog 
Than  answer  mj  waked  wrath.' 

Yes,  had  she  laughed  with  any  one  else 
than  her  own  peculiar  self,  I  would  have 
raged  with  a  fifty  Othellos'  intensity  of  fury, 
to  have  shewn  the  extent  of  mine  anger. 
Yet  all  this  is  little  with  my  humour.  I 
cannot  see  what  on  earth  there  was  in  my 
justified  displeasure  to  excite  her  mirth ! 

"  In  the  evening  we  had  one  word  toge- 
ther. Some  guests  who  had  repaired  with 
me  early  to  the  drawing-room,  were  admir- 
ing the  djring  Adonis,  finely  sculptured  in 
marble.  Miss  Cleveland  stood  looking  some- 
what pensive  and  abstracted  amid  the  group. 
By  some  chance  I  was  for  a  moment  near 
hcTi  and  I  said — 

"  *  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on 
blood;'  but  here  there  is  none:  the  marble 
IB  cut  with  a  sharp  weapon — ^keen  as  un- 
kindness  cuts;  but  there  is  no  token  to  shew 
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that  the  wound  is  there.  Adonis  is  killed : 
the  heart  is  smitten:  and  still  no  mark!' 
She  looked  sad  for  an  instant,  and  then 
asked,  in  her  most  childish  innocence  of 
tone — 

"  *  But  did  not  Proserpine  restore  him  to 
life?  Winter  comes  and  then  siunmer — 
and  the  anemones  blow !  Pray,  then,  Mr. 
Woodward,  let  our  simuner  be  returned.' 
There  was  more  of  pettish  propriety  in  her 
tone  and  manner  than  any  apology  meant — 
a  tinge  of  petulance  and  self-will :  all  done 
with  an  indescribable  grace  and  fascination, 
but  not  at  all  with  the  humour  I  had  ex- 
pected to  meet. 

"Yet,  disappointed  as  I  am,  my  eyes  follow 
her,  stealthily,  wherever  she  moves,  and  I 
discover  I  am  gazing  on  her  with  mingled 
feelings  of  respect  and  admiration.  I  get 
into  the  habit  of  imitating  her  way  of 
speaking :  the  manner  in  which  she  lays  her 
emphasis  is  so  peculiar,  and  on  such  diffis- 
rent  words  to  those  on  which  all  the  worid 
are  disposed  to  lay  a  stress.  And  then  as  I 
gaze,  I  decide  that  there  is  no  outline  to 
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real  beauty — ^no  saying  where  it  ends,  or 
where  it  begins.  It  is  a  diadem  placed  upon 
the  brow  from  Heaven.  With  all  her 
faults,  Miss  Cleveland  is  certainly  very 
beautiful. 

"  Old  men  are  decidedly  the  greatest  pests 
in  the  world!  So  boml — so  ever  in  the 
way  with  their  formal  civilities!  I  think 
I  might  have  had  some  fiirther  conversation 
with  Miss  Cleveland,  but  for  these  officious 
friends — ^these  worthies,  her  father's  guests, 
who,  forsooth,  must  ask  her  to  sing. 
Sir  Frederic  dotes  upon  her  voice ;  and  to 
indulge  his  own  taste,  has  taught  her  all  the 
favourite  songs  of  the  olden  time.  They 
are'pecuUar,  to  our  modem  ears;  yet  she 
sings  them  with  a  deep  pathos — an  earnest- 
ness touching  in  the  extreme;  and  the 
more  so  when  you  see  the  fond  father 
dwelling  upon  her  plaintive  note.  Last  night 
she  sang,  *  How  imperfect  is  expression ! ' 
I  had  never  heard  it  before;  but  the  old 
gendemen  were  all  enraptured— living  their 
young  feelings  over  once  more,  and  request- 
ing it  again  and  again.     She  looked  so  se- 
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rious,  and  so  in  earnest,  that  I  was  tempted 
to  listen  to  the  words ;  and  a  dgected  shake 
of  the  head  as  she  concluded  the  last  line, 
and  the  air  died  into  a  few  hurried  and 
impatient  chords,  made  me  curious. 

"  I  have  no  idea  how  it  will  sound  written 
down.  There  is  usually  a  something  in  all 
these  old  songs  trespassing  on  a  touch  of 
passion,  that  in  our  refined  times  we  do  not 
care  to  venture  upon.  You  shall  have  it  as 
my  memory  has  repeated  it  to  me  in  the 
deep  dark  shade  of  the  night.  I  have  con- 
strued it  into  a  thousand  meanings — ^twisted 
it  a  thousand  ways.  And  yet  these  old  gen- 
tlemen all  heard  it  as  well  as  myself.  I 
wonder  if  they  have  so  passed  their  night? 
This  is  the  song— 

*  How  imperfect  is  expression 

Some  emotions  to  impart. 
When  we  mean  a  soft  confession, 
And  yet  seek  to  hide  the  heart ! 

*  When  our  hosoms,  all-complying, 

With  delightful  tumult  swell, 
And  where  hroken — Altering— dying 
Language  would,  hut  cannot  telL* 
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This  is  where  the  perplexed — the  pretty, 

hopeless  shake  of  the  head  came.     Ever  the 

same,  as  the  repeated  yerse  recurred, 

*  And  where  broken — ^fiftltering— dying 
Language  would — but  cannot  teU' 

"  The  drawing-room  windows  open  upon  a 
wide  range  of  stone  balcony,  ornamented 
with  the  chcHcest  green-house  plants.  With 
so  much  to  dwell  on,  here  I  spent  my 
evening;  preferring  rather  to  rest  my  arms 
on  the  balustrades,  and  to  watch  the  stars, 
than  to  mix  myself  up  with  the  drawing- 
room  talk.  Here  I  had  leisure  to  look 
round,  and  to  think,  with  thoughts,  as  it 
were,  all  tied  up  in  one  Gordian  knot— to 
think,  as  I  have  said,  yet  with  nothing  for 
these  thoughts  to  rest  upon. 

"  In  one  position  I  could  see,  by  the  help 
of  the  lights  on  either  side.  Miss  Cleveland 
seated  at  the  piano — ^looking,  through  the 
distance  of  the  saloon,  like  a  beautiful,  a 
sainted  picture  I  So  &ir — so  sedate — so 
tranquilly  beautiful!  I  used  to  fimcy  that 
music  had  little  power  over  my  nature — 
much  less  to  produce   an  emotion  ;    but 
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there  is  a  thrill  in  the  voice  I  heard,  as  it 
were  in  the  deep  silence  of  the  night,  mixed 
with  the  distant  plash  of  the  sea — ^the  soli- 
tary sigh  of  some  bird  nestled  in  the  lofty 
pines,  and  disturbed  in  its  first  sleep — ^the 
soft  smell  of  flowers ;  with  all  this,  it  is  a 
thrill  that  touches  some  peculiar  chord  in 
my  most  obdurate  of  hearts,  and  awakens  it 
to  the  poetical  idea  that  I  am  listening  to 
an  angel. 

"  Last  night  she  came  to  the  window  as 
the  party  were  dispersing :  one  foot  was  on 
the  step.  I  saw  the  dark  outline  of  her 
rich  velvet  dress;  the  jewel  on  her  high, 
her  noble  forehead,  glittered  in  the  bright 
beams  of  the  moon — the  eclipsed  moon ; 
for  I  had  no  further  eyes  for  any  moon  or 
planet  but  that  one  bright  star — Miss  Cleve- 
land! 

"  Silent — ^breathless — I  stood:  one  foot  was 
assuredly  on  the  step !  But  no :  Mr.  Ayles- 
ford,  who  never  speaks,  managed  to  find 
some  parting  word,  and  sufficient  energy  to 
take  her  hand.  She  curtseyd.graceftdly-,-yet 
hurriedly,  I  thought.  I  remained  in  thefial- 
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cony  till  the  drawing-room  was  cleared — and 
the  lights  were  being  put  out :  still  I  lingered 
— hoped  against  hope — ^till  one  window  after 
another  was  closed.  Then  I  hurried  through 
the  room,  redolent  of  choicest  perfume, 
crowded  with  luxurious  furniture,  to  the 
solitude  of  my  own  apartment,  equally  luxu- 
rious in  its  way — a  wonderful  contrast  to 
my  late  cramped  bed  and  niggardly  looking- 
glass! 

"  Yet  why  was  not  Miss  Cleveland  bom  to 
the  cottage  that  I  have  left — a  Devonshire 
cottage,  with  its  myrtle-covered  walls !  I 
think  her  mind  capable  of  appreciating  its 
peaceful  joys;  and  that  she  rejoices  not  in 
the  pomps,  the  vanities,  of  this  arbitrary 
world.  Flowers  would  suit  her  just  as  well 
as  the  rich  jewels  with  which  her  father  de- 
lights to  see  her  decked.  He  certainly  has 
the  most  magnificent  ideas,  yet  peacefully 
basks  in  the  rays  of  his  own  importance — 
too  high  for  pride;  it  is  impossible  she 
should  forget  the  pedestal  on  which  she 
stands,  whilst  he  so  constantly  brings  it  to 
her  memory : — 
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*  Hear  and  believe ! — ^thy  own  importance  know ; 
Nor  bound  thy  ample  views  by  things  below.' 

Yet  is  he  a  noble-minded  man,  indifferent 
to  the  small  machinery  of  artificial  fieune, 
which  so  much  occupies  the  minds  of  little  peo- 
ple. Of  indolent  habits,  yet  highly  polished 
manners,  he  is  apparently  slow  and  dreamy, 
until  provoked  and  aroused  by  any  igno- 
rance betrayed,  or  opposition  to  his  opinion; 
when  the  whole  condensed  powers  of  his 
mind  will  burst  forth;  feelings  buried,  on 
the  instant  brighten  up  with  a  transparency 
— a  lustre — a  native  fire — ^very  different 
from  the  usually  cloudy  figures  of  his  brain; 
these  will  then  burst  forth,  and  he  will  pro- 
claim himself  the  excellent  scholar,  the  lover 
of  the  arts,  and  the  unqualified  despiser  of 
anything  superficial  or  grovelling. 

"  Sometimes  he  is  violent  in  the  extreme 
on  points  which  seem  like  fearfiil  dreams 
to  float  upon  his  mind.  I  understand  him 
not :  yet  it  matters  little,  he  talks  to  me  as 
though  I  did.  *  See  the  villany  of  the 
world,'  he  will  say;  *see  what  use  is 
made  of  confidence  by  vile  lawyers  and  un- 
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principled  men  who  act  as  money  agents — 
how  they  will  strip  and  plunder  a  princely 
estate!  The  tmth  is,  that  these  harpies 
&voiir  one  another.' 

"  Then  he  will  whisper  that  he  is  preparing 
for  violmt  and  Intter  attacks :  sarcasm — de- 
traction— ^misrepresentation  is  to  be  at  work ; 
and  the  world  is  supposed  to  tear  him  up, 
as  it  would  a  beast  of  prey.  Then,  all  of  a 
sadden,  the  doud  will  pass  away ;  and  he 
iprill  say,  *Let  me  live  whilst  I  do  live! 
what  matters  it  when  I  am  in  the  dust? 
Good  intentions  speak  clearly ;  in  this  there 
are  no  tawdry  words  put  together  to  mis- 
lead the  crowd— -the  hateful  crowd!  Let 
me  see  one  man  saved  from  ruin,  and  I  will 
say  this  is  the  evidence  of  truth.  One  man, 
say  I?'  and  here  he  turned  off  into  an 
anecdote:  "Four  wings  do  I  say,"  writes 
Lanad,  when  challenging  his  adversaries  to 
produce  from  Etruria  a  deity  with  four 
wings,  or  similar  monster  of  Phoenician  ori- 
gin— ^^  four  wings  do  I  say  ?  shew  me  one 
even  with  two ! "  I,  sir,  could  shew  these 
monsters — ^hard-working  men  pensioned  off 
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from  the  stem  gripe  of  poverty.  What,  I 
say,  will  become  of  the  acrimonious  voice 
of  blame  and  vituperation,  when  these  monu- 
ments are  left,  and  I  am  gone?  There  is  a 
stem  justice  above  all.  As  they  said  to 
Davoust,  ''  Monsieur  le  Mar^chal,  I  have  no 
reproaches  to  make :  Grod  is  our  witness  and 
your  judge?"  Our  witness,  and  my  judge. 
You  will  excuse,  Mr.  Woodward,  these  out- 
breakings  of  a  pent-up  spleen?  There  are 
hundreds  who  live  upon  the  bitter  food  of 
scandal  and  malice,  who  draw  their  subsist- 
ence from  furnishing  these  stimulants  to  the 
corrupt  appetites  of  others.  You  are  not 
of  these :  I  dare  trust  you  with  such  queru- 
lous bursts  of  exasperated  feeling.  Anger 
vents  itself  by  speaking  out;  but  nursed  in- 
wardly, it  is  destruction.' 

"I  have  no  mind  to  be  admitted  to 
Sir  Frederic's  private  thoughts  ;  confidence 
should  beget  confidence :  let  him  retain  his 
secrets — I  will  keep  mine.  I  think,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  touch  of  self-delusion 
— of  hypochondriacism  in  all  this — ^in  the 
warmth  of  style — ^the  force  of  expression, 
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inth  wliich  he  attacks  a  particular  set  of 
men.  It  may  be  said,  he  lives  too  much  in 
solitude :  the  being  looked  up  to  by  aU  at 
home,  in  the  manner  that  he  is,  must  lead  him 
to  false  conclusions.  Society » he  has  said,  he 
considers  an  officious  mob,  gaping  abroad 
for  wonders :  fools  think  the  world  a  garden 
of  flowers— he  has  found  a  field  of  stinging- 
nettles  to  be  a  better  similitude.  So  he, 
who  feels  himself  too  lofty  to  mix  up  with 
this  world,  perhaps  shews  his  sense  in  keep- 
ing out  of  it. 

"Well,  well!  there  is  a  destiny  hangs 
over  all.  We  cannot  carve  for  ourselves; 
happy  are  they,  therefore,  who  meet  with 
companions  so  suited  to  their  tastes  and  to 
their  views  as  the  refined  solitude  of  Cleve- 
land afibrds.  Here,  in  its  deep  umbrageous 
woods,  its  smooth  dells,  its  noble,  massive 
walls,  we  may  accommodate  ourselves  to  our 
own  £uicies,  and  are  spared  the  battle  with 
the  worldling,  and  the  contumacious  sneer- 
ing of  the  proud. 

"  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  thought  so  hu- 
miliating as  to  be  in  such  a  paradise,  and 
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to  fancy  yourself  a  useless  incumbrance — a 
cypher — whose  presence  would  not  be  missed, 
whose  absence  would  not  be  r^retted.  I 
often  task  myself  to  consider  whether  such 
is  my  case,  and  labour  immensely  to  prove 
that  I  am  not  wanted.  I  know  it  is  for  me 
to  look  sharply  into  things — ^to  ascertiun  the 
value  of  what  I  am  doing,  and  the  worth  of 
that  which  I  have  already  done ;  and  with- 
out any  self-complacency  m  the  case,  I  can 
prove  to  you,  in  twenty  separate  things, 
that  I  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Deeply  I 
ponder  over  and  scrutinise  the  point ;  and 
I  see  that  I  should  be  accused  of  insmcerity 
and  inconsistency,  were  I  to  desert  my 
post. 

"  You,  who  tempted  me  to  accept  it,  and 
who  see  how,  as  with  plants  in  a  hothouse, 
it  brings  out  my  best  as  well  as  my  worst 
parts,  you  will  surely  advise  me  to  pta  up 
with  it :  you  see  the  words  are  underlined— 
^  put  up,'  £3rsooth !  I  will  not  write  a  lie : 
drive  me  hence,  and  you  see  another  Adam 
driven  from  Paradise. 

"  You  perceive  how  I  write — ^free  and  un- 
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reserved — ^in  all  humours,  and  with  a  fever- 
ish huny  and  rapidity.  One  moment,  a 
deep  dgection ;  the  next  an  exceeding  hope, 
a  dreamy  bliss;  and  then  again  an  utter 
dejection.  And  why  these  harassing  ine- 
qualities exist,  I  cannot  say,  except  that  I 
am  playing  at  hide-and-seek  with  one  fond 
thought.  I  wander,  in  this  way,  from  sub- 
ject to  subject— relaxing  from  all  vigour, 
high  s^itiment,  and  recondite  thought. 

"  Do  not  expect,  therefore,  the  deep  and 
subtle  matter  with  which  my  letters  were 
once  filled.  All  solid  sense  is  gone :  and  it 
is  now  my  weakness  to  jot  down  my  obser- 
vations and  my  opinions  in  the  same  crude 
stream  in  which  they  come— to  follow  out  an 
idea,  as  the  associations  of  my  mind  bring  it 
to  the  surface — ^blind  and  wilfiil  as  these 
opinions  are,  flying  in  the  face  of  all  consi- 
deration and  reflection.  You  will  bear  with 
them,  my  friend?  I  adventure  the  chance 
at  my  own  peril,  taking  down  the  evidence 
of  my  own  wild  thoughts,  even  though  it 
may  be  brought  up  in  judgment  against  me ; 
registering,  as  it  were — ^giving  a  reahty,  *  a 
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habitation  and  a  name/  to  what  otherwise 
would  pass  away  without  either. 

"Excuse  me,  then,  my  firiend;  for  I  am 
tossed  about  by  the  whirl  of  external  things 
— amoved  by  the  force  of  a  feverish  will — 
borne  along  by  an  irresistible  torrent — 
seeing  clearly  the  vanity  and  the  bubble  of 
the  passion  by  which  I  am  subdued.  Be  it 
ambition,  or  what  it  may,  is  it  not  the  last 
virtue  left,  to  pour  out  these  thoughts  in 
simplicity  and  in  firankness  to  you  ?  I  think 
so:  false  feelings  are  sometimes  dispersed 
by  the  winnowing  conflict  they  undergo  in 
being  brought  to  light,  as  storms  and  thun- 
der dissipate  the  vapours  of  bad  air.  Es- 
caping, then,  for  a  moment,  this  wilderness 
of  thought,  let  me  relate  what  is  passing 
around. 

"  I  am  certain  that  a  woman's  love  is  very 
different  from  the  light  in  which  men  have 
been  pleased  to  consider  it.  I  see  it  every 
instant— I  see  that  her  affections  are  turned 
on  the  pivot  of  an  open  display  of  devotion 
— that  she  is  enthralled  by  an  ostentatiously 
declared  admiration.     Let  but  a  man  profess 
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that  he  is  in  love — let  but  his  actions  tend 
to  proclaim  his  devotion — and  a  woman's 
lieart  is  gained.  She  gives  up  herself  to 
liim  who  makes  it  his  business  to  manifest 
to  the  world  that  his  love  is  her  own. 

"  Now  I  question  whether  in  this  display 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  acknowledgment  on 
the  other,  there  be  any  love  at  all.  Love, 
in  the  human  breast,  combats  with  itself, 
and  is  proclaimed  solely  by  silence:  man, 
in  his  deep  passion,  seeks  to  hide  it  from  all 
observance.  Woman,  in  her  equally  deep 
devotion,  presses  the  bright  flower  that  has 
unexpectedly  sprung  up  in  her  path  secretly 
to  her  breast,  that  it  may  breathe  its  sweet- 
ness into  no  heart  but  her  own. 

"The  on-dit  of  the  hour  is,  that  Miss  Cleve- 
land is  engaged  to  Lionel  Aylesford.  I  will 
not  believe  it ;  it  is  but  the  gossip  of  the 
day.  It  is  true  that  he  improves  upon  ac- 
quaintance, and  has  lost  a  little  of  the 
morgue  I  gave  him  credit  for  on  my  first 
introduction;  yet  is  he  still  but  the  cold, 
stony  structure  of  a  well  chiselled  statue — 
the  bareness  of  sculpture — ^possessing  merely 
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the  expression  of  animated  feeling  and  grace, 
which  genius  can  sometimes  impart  to 
marble.  You  see  I  can  give  Mr.  Aylesford 
credit  for  his  great  superiority  of  per- 
sonal attraction ;  so  suspect  not  that  I  am 
illiberal  or  unjust  towards  so  inoffensive  a 
person, 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
anything  more  regularly  carved  than  the 
features  of  this  man!  As  a  hero,  or  a 
god,  they  would  form  a  model  for  the  most 
fastidious  sculptor.  K  indeed  there  is  a 
fault,  it  is  this  bust-like  regularity  of 
feature — always  the  same;  the  same  satis- 
fied look,  the  same  cold  smile:  yet  when 
we  see  the  vagaries  Nature  amuses  herself 
in  playing  with  the  features  of  our  ficiends, 
I  sometimes  almost  wonder  that  Mr. 
Aylesford,  in  his  exceeding  intimacy  at  the 
Hall,  has  not  made  greater  progress  in  Miss 
Geveland*s  affections.  As  he  is,  I  am  sur- 
prised to  see  her  at  times  take  so  much 
trouble  with  him.  The  other  evening  they 
were  conversing  together;  the  room  was 
silent,  and  I  heard  her  say,  ^  If  you  listen 
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to  me,  you  must  hear  me  speak  the  truth — or 
rather,  that  which  I  thmk  to  be  the  truth. 
You  smile  ?  I  know  what  you  would  say : 
"wb&t  does  the  sulject  matter,  s'U nous  ennuie? 
To  me,  however,  it  does  matter.  You  like, 
I  believe,  to  see  the  opinions  of  women  run 
as  on  a  rail :  no  swerve  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left?*  She  looked  up,  with  a  quick  ex- 
pression she  has,  into  his  face  ;  his  compla- 
cent smile  was  there,  to  meet  this  animated 
look ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  her,  for 
she  gave  something  of  a  plaintive  sigh,  as 
she  continued,  ^  I  have  been  brought  up  to 
think  for  myself;  therefore  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  I  think  differently  from  all  pat- 
tern oinnion?' 

"  Mr.  Aylesford  seemed  puzzled  for  an 
answer.  Miss  Cleveland  awaited,  with  a 
little  show  of  patience,  for  a  time,  but  the 
answer  did  not  arrive;  so  she  said,-^ 

"  You  like  then,  I  see,  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions established  on  conventional  rules,  by 
which  we  are  to  think,  move,  and  act: 
these  are  to  pull  the  wires,  and  we  are  to 
guide  our  thoughts  and  deeds  accordingly. 
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but  understand,  I  want  not  to  disturb  these 
rules  ;  my  wish  is  merely  to  escape  them. 
I  see,  in  whatever  class  woman  is  bom,  so 
much  as  she  is  endowed  with  busy  feeling, 
so  much  must  she  suffer.  These  feelings 
destroy  Aer,  if  the  world  does  not  destroy 
these  natural  feelings.' 

"  '  It  is  easily  to  be  avoided,'  replied  Mr. 
Aylesford,  with  all  the  sang  froid  possible. 
'  You  should  not  think  or  feel  differently 
from  the  rest  of  us,  if  you  would  live  hap- 
pily.' 

"  ''If  I  would  live  happily !  Quick  feeling 
is  then  a  social  infirmity? ' 

" '  Exactly.' 

"  There  was  a  silence.  I  hurried  over  the 
leaves  of  the  book  I  was  reading,  faster 
than  ever.  Miss  Cleveland  seemed  to  retire 
within  herself,  when  suddenly  turning  to 
me,  she  said, 

"  *  Mr.  Woodward,  you  do  sometimes  un- 
derstand when  I  talk,  what  I  would  wish  to 
say — you  do  not  patronise  apathy.  Do  you 
not  thinkit  a  happiness  to  search,  wander,  pur- 
sue, a  bright  delusion,  even  though  it  afibrd 
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OB  nothing  but  disappointment  ?  If  you  know 
yourself  at  all,  I  think  you  will  confess 
these  are  the  pleasures  you  delight  in.' 

"  *I  do  not  know  myself:  an'  I  did,  why 
call  on  me  to  expound  what  it  is  this  self 
delights  in?  Let  us  leave  it  to  the  sages  or 
the  sophists:  it  is  a  perplexed  inquiry  at 
best ;  in  the  human  heart  there  are  depths 
we  cannot  sound.' 

"  She  looked  inquiringly,  and  then  said, — 
"  *  You  mean,  Mr.  Woodward,  that  we  can 
express  some  feehngs,  but  not  aU :  for  when 
we  speak,  we  find  how  poor  the  utterance  is 
to  say  but  half  we  thought ;  it  is  ever  but  a 
part,  and  not  the  whole.  We  retrace — ^re- 
cant— ^but  it  is  only  in  our  words ;  the  seal 
is  set  upon  the  thought.  This  is  my  quarrel 
with  the  world :  Why  does  it  not  say  plainly 
what  it  thinks?' 

"  *  What ! '  I  exclaimed,  for  a  moment  off 
my  guard,  *  unlock  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
heart,  and  wear  its  secrets  upon  our  sleeve 
for  daws  to  peck  at?  This  were  indeed 
turning  traitor  to  ourselves — ^pick-lock,  in  a 
manner,  to  that  deep-laid  treasure  no  human 
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thing  can  fathom.  We  must  smother  all, 
or  betray  all.  What  does  La  Bruy^re  say? 
"  All  trust  is  dangerous,  if  not  entire.  We 
ought,  on  most  occasions,  to  speak  aUj  or 
conceal  all.  We  have  already  discovered  too 
much,  if  we  think  we  must  keep  back  one 
single  circumstance."  ' 

"  I  had  been  somewhat  taken  off  my  guard ; 
and  this  expressing  the  sentiments  of  ano- 
ther, served  to  steady  down  my  excited 
thought.  I  was  calm  enough,  when  I  had 
done,  to  return  again  to  the  pages  of  my 
book,  as  though  I  had  merely  felt  myself 
addressed  casually ;  saying,  as  I  did  so,  and 
in  a  manner  of  badinage^  ^  It  is  a  good  ex- 
pedient, truly,  to  send  our  thoughts  like 
winged  shuttles  to  and  fro,  from  each  to 
each,  through  the  air,  thereby  weaving  a 
web  of  dangerous  question,  or  mutual  un- 
derstanding.' I  fixed  my  eyes  intently  as 
I  spoke, — *  Are  you  prepared,  Miss  Cleve- 
land, in  this  new  science  of  sincerity,  to  set 
the  world  an  example? ' 

^^  Although  it  was  a  question  I  had  asked, 
I  should  have  quietly  returned  to  my  book, 
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had  not  the  sudden  change  in  her  counte- 
nance Bomewliat  surprised  me :  first  a  deep 
blush,  and  then  a  deadly  paleness.  Joy, 
terror,  pleasure,  dread — all  passed  over  that 
speaking  loveliness ! 

^^  In  an  instant  she  regained  her  self-pos- 
session, and  her  first  reassured  glance  was 
towards  Mr.Aylesford.  He  seemed  satisfied 
with  what  he  saw — ^taking  it  as  an  admis- 
sion that  she  acknowledged  her  error;  so, 
perfectly  contented  with  his  triumph,  he 
said,  .taking  her  hand — ^which  I  think  quite 
an  unnecessary  ceremony  of  Mendship, — 

"  *  I  knew  very  well  that  you  would  soon 
see  that  you  were  wrong.' 

"  Wrong  I  Gracious,  how  the  word  jarred 
upon  my  heart  I  Wrong  I  Matter-of-fact 
minds  have  no  conception  of  the  cool  rude- 
ness of  their  own  expressions. 

^^Miss  Cleveland  quietly  put  his  hand  aside. 
*  You  are  cross,'  she  said,  with  a  pettish- 
ness  in  her  manner,  ^and  I  am  foolishly 
trying  to  put  you  in  a  better  humour.' 
There  was  a  look  of  mistrust  as  she  spoke — 
an  inquiry  to  see  if  all  were  really  as  calm 
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and  well-pleased  as  the  steady  expression  of 
his  countenance  manifested.  There  was  no- 
thing to  apprehend :  and  in  a  reassured  tone, 
she  added, — *What  is  the  use  of  saying 
more,  than  with  Madame  de  Sevign^, — 
"  Conune  la  chose  n'est  pas  d'une  fort  grande 
consequence,  je  reprendrai  le  fil  de  ma 
prose.*'  '  And  here,  with  the  most  capti- 
vating expression  in  the  world,  she  took  up 
a  journal  from  the  table,  and  began  very 
cleverly  to  discuss  the  politics. 

"What  is  there  in  Miss  Cleveland's  look, 

that  fits  it — 

*  to  drive  away 
All  sadness — but  despair  ?  * 

I  fancy  there  was  a  secret  half  disclosed  be- 
tween us,  brought  all  but  to  light  in  the 
idle  badinage  this  day.  As  Goethe  says, 
there  are  secrets  we  must  have  from  each 
other,  but  they  are  not  secrets  to  each  other. 
Why  does  she  shew  this  ndivetS  in  all,  save 
the  betraying  her  own  private  thoughts? 
Sometimes,  as  I  read  to  her  choice  passages 
from  my  favourite  authors,  the  big  tear 
will  fill  her  eye.     And  as  I  have  proceeded 
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in  one  pathetic  tale  of  love,  she  has  sobbed 
almost  to  suffocation.  Then,  ashamed  of 
her  emotion,  she  will  suddenly  leave  the 
room.  The  next  morning  I  have  missed 
the  hock  I  had  been  reading,  from  the  li- 
brary table.  Why  did  she  take  it  away  ? 
It  is  from  such  circumstances  as  these,  that 
I  waste  all  my  days  in  conjecture. 

^^  It  is  strange,  even  to  myself^  the  delight 
of  the  dreamy,  blissful  life  I  enjoy  at  Cleve- 
land! It  must  be  its  profound  tranquillity 
that  thus  enchants  me!  I  have  lost  the 
creepy  feel  I  used  to  have — the  stealthy 
mode  in  which  I  at  first  glided  about — ^fear- 
ing to  be  met — ^talked  to— disturbed.  It  is  in 
cottages,  where  Nature  is  supposed  to  dwell 
(and  not  saying  much  for  her  politeness) 
that  one  is  interrupted  and  jostled  against 
every  hour  of  the  day— where  work  seems 
always  going  on  ; — creaking  shoes  here — a 
pan  there,  and  a  mop  in  one's  teeth  at  the 
very  moment  we  indulge  a  long-drawn  senti- 
mental sigh.  How  could  I  have  put  up 
with  so  lowly  a  state  of  living?  Here,  as 
by  magic,  the  house  is  at  peace  the  moment 

VOL.  n.  c 
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we  begin  the  day,  and  punctual  as  clock- 
work the  repasts  are  ready. 

^^  Sir  Frederic,  true  as  a  snail  to  its  shell, 
is  usually  to  be  found  in  his  arm-chair. 
Miss  Cleveland,  with  all  the  untiied  elas- 
ticity of  youth,  varies  her  pursuits  ;  after 
her  morning  studies,  waUdng,  riding,  and 
driving  fQl  up  the  rest  of  the  day.  She  is 
beginning  to  mix  me  up  with  these  occupa- 
tions. K  she  sings,  I  must  listen  to  her 
song.  ^  It  is  an  old  song,'  she  will  say, 
*  one  that  you  have  never  heard  before, 
and  you  must  come  and  feel  with  me  its 
plaintive  melody.'  K  she  works,  there  is 
ever  some  shade  that  I  must  decide;  if  she 
walks,  there  is  due  notice  given — ^the  earte 
du  pays  marked  out — and  I  am  expected  to 
walk  with  her.  I  have  not  yet  carried  my 
complaisance  so  far  as  to  accompany  her 
either  in  her  rides  or  her  carriage  airings. 

^^  Never  was  there  a  more  obedient  pupil^ 
or  a  more  indulgent  master.  Some  dajrs  she 
will  study  hard — ^really  attend  in  downright 
earnest ;  throwing  into  her  labour  the  fi^ 
buoyancy  of  spirit  which  ever  accompanieB 
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native  perspicuity  of  mind ;  yet  is  there 
the  same  indolence,  contradictory  though 
it  may  seem,  to  which  genius  is  ever  a 
martyr. 

^YeS|  and  there  is  mixed  with  all  her 
good  sense  a  fimtastic  view  of  things,  which 
she  discloses  in  her  animated  talk,  that  is 
very  charming,  and  yet  very  strange,  and 
recognises  little  of  the  ordinary  restraints 
of  everyday  education.  High-minded,  mag* 
nanimous,  full  of  generous  emotion  and 
energy  of  spirit,  yet  is  she  studiously 
feminine  in  all  her  ways.  Amiable  in 
the  extreme,  yet  exalted  as  she  decidedly 
is  by  Inrth,  and  by  good  and  rich  en- 
dowments sent  straight  to  her  from  hea- 
ven, yet  she  knows  these  advantages  too 
well.  Yes,  this  is  her  &ult.  Her  pride  is 
excessive  I  a  pride  increased  by  the  solitude 
in  which  she  lives;  and  it  18  evident  she 
considers  her  station  as  avowedly  one  step 
above  the  rest  of  us  vulgar  mortals.  Well, 
be  it  so:  pride  is  an  excellent  thing  in  its 
way;  and  in  this  instance  it  is  a  panoply, 
encased  wherein,  Theosites  himself  might 
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securely  stand  the  rush  of  Hector  and  all 
the  strength  of  Troy.  There  ia  nooght  to 
be  feared  whilst  Miss  Cleveland  is  encased 
in  such  armour. 

"  I  have  been  very  unhappy  for  these  few 
last  days;  I  write — I  read — ^but  one  lone 
thought  is  ever  with  me.  What  is  this 
thraldom — ^this  exceeding  anxiety,  that  my 
new  position  of  usefulness  in  this  worid  has 
thrown  around  me  ?  At  first  it  was  a  dreamy 
thing  that  went  and  came ;  but  now,  I  tell 
you,  it  is  for  ever  with  me.  Yet  what  is  it  to 
me  whether  my  pupil  will  or  will  not  attend 
her  daily  studies?  If  she  be  as  idle  as  her 
brother,  am  I  not  paid  the  same — ^treated 
the  same?  do  I  not  receive  the  same  kind- 
ness, and  the  same  welcome?  Nevertheless 
am  I  full  of  sorrow  and  depressing  forbod- 
ings ;  yet  how  should  it  be  better  with  one 
who  claims  no  care  *  of  kith  or  kin,'  in  the 
wide  world!  Miss  Cleveland  knows  this, 
and  therefore  heeds  not  how  she  serves  me. 
I  think  I  have  reason  to  complain  of  her 
capriciousness  of  conduct — ^nay,  even  have 
resented  it,  by  not  attending  her  soiries  in 
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the  drawing-room.  Yet,  with  all  this,  she 
will  walk  into  the  library  as  easy,  and  as 
unconcerned,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ; 
bringing  .with  her  a  brilliancy  of  beauty, 
and  all  those  subtle  powers,  whose  source  I 
can  hardly  trace,  and  yet  my  whole  thoughts, 
words,  and  deeds,  seem  taken  captive  by 
them.  They  chain  the  envenomed  tongue ; 
for  before  she  comes  I  am  exceedingly  an- 
gry; but  subdued  by  the  deep  sense  of 
her  presence,  I  am  forced  to  hide  the  feel- 
ings of  extraordinary  admiration  with  which 
she  inspires  me. 

Yet  is  it  provoking  in  the  extreme !  The 
sun  shines.  I  see  the  gardeners  busy  at 
their  work.  Should  not  I  like  to  roam  and 
take  the  sweet-scented  air,  if  not  awaiting 
the  presence  of  my  mistress? — mistress  in 
the  most  degrading  sense  of  the  word.  Yet 
pity  me  not — 'twere  thrown  away  on  him 
who  revels  in  his  servitude.  This  morning 
I  ventured  to  hint  that  it  was  a  long  time 
since  I  had  been  permitted  the  honour  of 
considering  myself  useful ;  addiug,  *  You 
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are  getting  tired,  Miss  Geveland,  of  the 
monotony  of  study? ' 

^^  *'  Oh  no;  not  at  all,'  she  replied  with  all 
the  ease  in  the  world.  Then  she  hesitated, 
and  arranged  some  flowers  she  held  in  her 
hand;  and  again  she  spoke,  and  asked,  her 
eyes  studiously  resting  on  her  flowers,  ^How 
long  have  you  decided,  Mr.  Woodward,  that 
there  is  any  change  in  my  manner  of  re- 
ceiving instruction  ?  Has  the  culprit  any- 
thing to  say  in  her  defence  ?  Yes;  she  will 
put  a  question  to  her  judge,  and  ask,  how 
long  he  has  been  tired  of  the  monotony  of 
the  drawing-room?' 

"  *  I  would  not  remind  you  of  one  who 
had  experienced  your  n^lect.' 

^^  She  looked  at  me  earnestly — ^nay,  almost 
reproachfully;  and  then  in  a  steady — a  dis- 
tinct, low  tone,  she  said — 

" '  How  long  have  you  discovered  that 
your  presence  has  power  to  trouble  me? ' 

^^I  was  about  to  speak,  when  in  an  instant 
she  turned  to  her  flowers  with  the  ftntastic 
uncertainty  of  a  child ;  and  strewing  them 
on  the  open  book,  she  suddenly  asked — 
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^  *  Do  yoa  understand  the  language  of 
flowers?' 

"  I  replied  merely  with  a  ferocious  *  No.* 

^  She  has  a  peculiar  way  of  looking  under 
her  lids-— a  sort  of  brief  survey  of  the  cha- 
xacter — the  sketch  of  a  moment,  but  only 
taken  on  extreme  occasions.  I  saw  my 
^no'  had  provoked  this  steady  inquiry.  I 
liked  it  not ;  and  in  a  measure  to  evade  it, 
I  said — 

^'  ^  I  am  too  sombre  to  join  your  evening 
parties ;  besides,  the  quiet  of  Cleveland  is 
gone;  yoa  have  had  Mends,  music,  and 
dancing;  I  have  not  frivolity  enough  in  my 
nature  to  be  considered  a  welcome  intruder.' 

^^^A  sarcasm  is  not  an  excuse.'  She 
would  have  said  more,  but  her  voice  trem- 
bled under  a  mixture  of  displeasure  and 
emotion.  As  she  sat  trifling  with  her  flow- 
ers, I  might  have  taken  her  hand — ^have 
b^ged  her  pardon ;  but  I  was  angry  and 
miserable.  I  thought  she  wished  to  shew 
me  where  I  stood — ^that  she  could  order  and 
counter-order  me  as  she  would  her  footman. 
Oh  miserable  pride !    It  tempted  me  to  rise 
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and  say,  ^  Miss  Cleveland,  I  am  an  humble 
man,  till  you  deal  too  hard  with  this 
humility.  In  the  poor  sense  wherein  the 
world  mouths  out  the  phrase,  I  am  your 
brother's  tutor — yours,  if  the  humour 
please  you.  This  duty  at  an  end,  a  cloudy 
visionary  like  me — one  of  a  lonely  lot — a 
licensed  invader  of  patrician  bounds,  may 
still  look  round  him  with  some  freedom  left, 
and  choose  the  fashion  of  his  evenings.' 

"  With  the  words  that  were  said,  my  anger 
passed  away,  and  I  felt  as  those  have  felt 
who,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  have  destroyed 
their  friend :  my  wrath  was  gone,  and  £right 
had  come  instead ;  and  despair,  and  all  the 
rest  of  drooping  regrets,  so  difficult  to  con- 
tend with. 

"  I  trembled.  I  knew  not  whether  to  die 
at  her  feet,  or  to  rush  out  of  the  room,  and 
never — ^no,  never — see  her  more !  This  was 
the  only  alternative  left:  one  hasty,  con- 
trite glance,  must  decide  the  case.  I  knew 
how  offensive  I  had  been,  and  the  fine  tem- 
per I  had  to  deal  with.  I  knew  it  all: 
but,  instead  of  the  aroused  hauteur  I  ex- 
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pected  to  meet — ^instead  of  seeing  her  march 
out  of  the  room  with  one  cutting  glance — 
what  think  yoQ?  She  sat  regarding  me  as 
she  would  a  weak,  a  headstrong,  a  pettish, 
fool — withan  upbraiding  glance — a  reproach- 
ful shake  of  the  head  ;  her  look  kindly, 
steadily  fixed,  and  a  tear  stealing  down  her 
cheek. 

^'I  saw  it ;  and  in  a  moment  my  unbecom- 
ing fiertt  was  gone.  I  took  the  hand  she 
held  me,  and  contritely  begged  her  pardon. 
I  could  have  shed  tears — ^nay,  have  sobbed 
like  a  penitent  child — ^but  that  catOion  re- 
strained me.  I  confessed  to  her  that  I 
had  been  ill — ^vexed — ^that  I  feared  I  had  lost 
her  Mendship.  She  gave  me  both  her 
hands;  and  a  gleam  of  pleasure  passed 
across  the  sad  expression  of  her  look,  as  she 
said,  with  a  piquant  accent,  in  the  stress 
she  laid  on  the  word, — 

" *K  (fta«  is  all,  Mr.  Woodward,  then  let 
me  reassure  you ; '  yet  her  hands  trembled 
as  I  held  them — ^respectfiilly  held  them — 
nothing  more ;  and  she  added, — *  You  must 
make  me  one  promise,  man  amV    The  ser* 

c  3 
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yant  entered  to  announce  the  luncheon,  and 
her  voice  turned  into  one  of  ceremony  aa 
she  concluded, — ^  Never  let  your  fiiend^ps 
be  disturbed  by  fantasiea.^ 

^^  You  niay  be  sure  that  I  was  the  first  to 
aj^pear  in  the  drawing-room  that  evening. 

^^  And  why  is  it  that  here,  Miss  ClevelaiuL, 
surrounded  by  her  Mends,  collected  as  she 
says  to  please  her  brother,  is  a  very  different 
person  to  what  I  find  her  in  the  library? 
Now  she  will  throw  off  a  thraldom  of  con- 
straint, which  it  is  evident  then  creeps  over 
her,  and  will  trifle,  in  all  the  vivacity  of  her 
natural  confidence,  over  the  detail  of  her 
morning's  lessons. 

w  *  Why,'  she  asked,  on  this  very  evening, 
*  why  is  it,  that  when  you  read,  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, everything  gives  me  pleasure  ?  There 
is  a  cadence  in  the  voice,  that  makes  me  so 
thoroughly  enter  into  the  beauties  of  the 
author,  understand  the  exact  sense  of  what 
he  would  say,  and  feel  his  enthusiasm! 
Why  do  I  then  so  much  more  sympathize  in 
hid  sufferings,  rejoice  in  his  hopes,  and  idm- 
tify  myself  with  the  varying  fortunes  and 
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feeUngft  he  is  depicting?  When  we  hear 
good  reading,  it  seems  so  difficult  to  do  it 
badly  I  Why  cannot  we  all  read  well  ?  Will 
yoa  teach  me  to  read  as  you  readj  Mr. 
Woodward?' 

^^  There  is  little,  after  all,  in  what  she  said; 
yet  would  it  not  have  been  more  in  place 
in  the  library?  But  no;  there  she  is  so 
distant — so  serious— so  ^f2ao^ — ^that  the  res- 
pect, nay,  the  fear^  she  keeps  me  in,  incapa- 
citates me  from  presuming  in  any  way  on 
this  flattering  commendation.  And  when  I 
would  vaiture  to  touch  on  these  sentiments, 
that  declare  the  state  of  my  own  so  truly, 
my  heart  beats,  and  I  find  myself,  like  a 
blundering  schoolboy,  stammering  over  my 
lesson.  Sometimes  our  mornings  are  passed 
like  a  quaker's  meeting — ^the  spirit  moving 
neither  of  us  to  speak — ^wasting  our  precious 
hours  in  silence.  Yes,  ours  I  I  suspect  we 
have  each  too  much  to  say,  and  it  is  this 
which  keeps  us  so  silent. 

^^Why  then,  I  ask^  should  all  this  distant 
manner  subside  the  moment  there  are  others 
present?    Why  is  this  exceeding  power  of 
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pleaaiiig  only  indulged  in  then?  leaving  me 
twenty  things  to  say,  determined  to  say, 
the  next  morning;  when  again  I  have  to 
endure  this  intolerable  constraint.  I  think 
it  might  be  otherwise :  at  all  events,  if  she 
•will  not  talk  to  me  alone,  I  care  not  to  con- 
verse with  her  in  public ;  nor  to  listen  to  the 
way  in  which  she  will  then  repeat  some  line 
from  her  morning's  reading,  pause  over  some 
sweet  thought,  and  in  her  rich  liquid  tones 
give  a  thousand  new  beauties  to  some  grace- 
fiil  reflection.  I  care  not  for  such  reminis- 
cences, when  the  world  is  listening.  Yet, 
at  these  moments,  words  will  escape  that 
surely  call  for  answers?  But  vain  is  it  to 
wait :  in  an  instant  she  flies  off  to  something 
very  far  distant. 

"  Then,  when  the  girls  have  been  scream- 
ing all  the  barrel-organ  tunes  of  the  day,  she 
will  sing  one  of  her  old  plaintive  songs— 
and  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  her  manner  of 
singing,  very  different  from  anything  I  ever 
heard  before!  She  seems  listening  to  her 
own  tvorda.  Can  you  understand  what  I 
mean?    I  dare  say  not :  it  is  a  precision  in 
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her  utterance — and  having  really  something 
to  say,  instead  of  galloping  over  the  notes. 
^^  Every  one  is  silent  when  Miss  Cleveland 
sings:  even  these  old  ditties  I  would  rather 
that  she  sung  to  me  alone.  Let  us  see 
how  her  last  night's  song  will  appear  on 
paper :  there  is  a  kind  of  witchery  in  the 
way  she  utters,  as  it  were,  her  simple 
thoughts : — 

*  Fresh  and  strong  the  breeze  is  blowing 

As  yon  ship  at  anchor  rides ; 
Sullen  waves,  incessant  flowing, 

Bttdelj  dash  against  its  sides. 
So  my  heart,  its  coarse  impeded. 

Beats  in  my  purterbed  breast; 
Doubts,  like  waves,  by  waves  succeeded. 

Rise  and  still  deny  me  rest* 

1  believe  the  plaintive  shake  of  that  grace- 
ful head,  at  the  conclusion,  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it ;  but  I,  who  do  not  profess  to 
understand  a  note  of  music,  never  heard 
such  touching  accents.  I  am  changed,  I  tell 
you,  and  can  ^suck  melancholy  out  of  a 
song,  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs.'  Why  does 
she  sing  with  this  pathos?  Oh,  mon  ami^ 
The  answer  is  plain — U  fallait  aimer  quel- 
qu^tm  dans  la  vie. 
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^^  She  sees  I  do  not  like  all  this  evening- 
party  work  at  the  Hall.  The  people  are  so 
stupid,  and  stare  so  abominably — looking  at 
the  same  time  so  painfully  conscious  of  thdr 
clothes  and  their  best  behaviour,  that  they 
tell,  afi  plainly  as  so  many  milestones,  how  &t 
they  are  from  London  and  the  easy  taumure 
of  its  society.  I  confess,  these  festivities— 
pleasing  in  a  degree  to  Compton  Cleveland 
— ^with  me  would  readily  be  dispensed  witL 

**  *  You  do  not  like  these  parties? '  one 
evening  quietly  observed  Miss  Cleveland, 
after  we  had  been  sitting  silent  together  for 
some  moments,  *  do  you  ? ' 

^^  I  replied,  imitating  the  stress  she  had 
laid  upon  the  word — (she  has  her  days  for 
the  peculiarity  of  her  emphases) — *  Do  you?  * 

"  *  No,'  she  concisely  rejoined,  with  what, 
in  some,  would  be  a  shrug,  but  with  her  it 
is  merely  a  graceful  and  expressive  rising  of 
the  shoulders.  She  looked  at  me  earnestly 
— one  of  her  searching  looks;  and  so  much 
is  she  the  child  of  nature,  that  when  these 
b  anything  to  discover,  she  does  not  scrapie 
to  put  you  to  the  test — ^the  trying  ordeal  of 
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these  fleftrching  looks.  Then  she  said,  turn- 
ing off  abroptly  mto  a  smile, — ^Visitors 
are  very  doll  companions,  I  agree :  Madame 
de  Sey^6  says,  there  is  nothing  so  good  in 
la  province  as  disagreeable  company,  firom 
die  jdeasare  of  seeing  them  rise  to  take  their 
dqpartare.  You  look  plagued:  shall  we 
talk|  or  return  to  our  own  thoughts.' 

"  *  Let  us  talk ;  but  not  in  the  way  you 
ta&  to  others— >that  is,  if  you  are  not  tired.' 
She  kxdced  at  me  a  moment :  I  delight  in 
exdting  these  looks :  but  in  an  instant  she 
is  on  her  guard ;  and  in  a  lively  tone  of  re- 
proach she  said, — 'Ah  I  que  les  grand  par- 
leura  eont  par  mat  detestis  I  Is  it  not  so? 
You  think,  then,  I  talk? ' 

"*  At  times.' 

"  ^Talk  myself  out  of  breath,  like  the  doc- 
tor in  the  Italian  comedy  ? ' 

^^  I  smiled :  she  pressed  her  finger  on  her 
lip.  And  though  her  eyes  were  full  of 
laughter,  her  soul  full  of  speech,  not  one 
word  would  she  utter. 

"  It  mattered  little ;  Mr.  Aylesford,  like  a 
restless  ghost,  for  ever  haunts  her  chair.    It 
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b  a  question  whether  he  ^  acts  a  lover^s  or 
a  Roman's  part : '  yet,  had  I  anything  to 
lose,  still  I  should  fear  him  not ;  no  woman, 
such  as  Miss  Cleveland,  ever  fell  in  love 
with  a  statue. 

"  Ab  Burke  says,  *  If  we  cry  like  children 
for  the  moon,  like  children  we  must  cry  on.' 
But  there  is  no  necessity  our  tears  should  &11 
in  public ;  so  I  hie  me  to  the  balcony,  that 
runs  the  full  length  of  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows: there  I  am  alone,  without  the  offence 
of  taking  myself  from  society.  I  have  the 
cabn  scene  of  the  park  to  contemplate,  or  to 
mark  through  the  open  windows  the  vapid 
emptiness  of  what  the  world  calls  amuse- 
ment. 

"  In  the  mixed  crowd  and  the  confusion  of 

tongues,  how  little  is  said  or  done  I     The 

young  men  looking  like  monkeys,  the  old 

ones    like  baboons!  there  is  no  age  after 

childhood  where  a  man  can  afford  thus  to 

make  himself  ridiculous. 

'A  swarm  of  fools 
Crowded  together  to  be  counted  wise.' 

^^  On  this  night  it  was  a  soirie  danaanU^ 
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mnsicianB  hired  to  play.  Compton  pestered 
me  to  dance ;  so,  as  I  tell  you,  I  rushed  away. 

"  The  women  were  seated  on  one  side  of 
the  room — the  men  standing  about  in 
groups  on  the  other,  like  enemies  about  to 
be  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  I  had  no 
mind  to  urge  the  soft  war:  the  flowers 
suited  me  instead — and  to  watch  the  tall 
trees,  as  they  waved  their  long  branches  in 
the  soft  night  breeze.  Between  the  quadrilles 
my  solitude  was  invaded  by  the  crowding 
of  heated  dancers  to  the  air ;  but  coming 
from  the  light,  they  saw  not  so  plainly  as 
I;  therefore,  hid  by  the  large  orange  plants, 
I  still  kept  myself  alone.' 

"  At  last  two  giddy  girls  rushed  to  the 
spot  where  I  stood.  I  knew  them  so  slightly 
that  I  felt  there  was  no  necessity  to  speak : 
besides,  I  was  telling  a  story  to  the  moon, 
and  I  promised  myself  I  would  not  listen  to 
them,  provided  they  did  not  interrupt 
me.  At  first  they  settled  concerning  their 
partners:  one  was  to  take  Compton  Cleve- 
land, whilst  the  sister  kept  herself  at  liberty 
for  Mr.  Aylesford.     There  was  no  harm  In 
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all  this.  I  was  as  confiding  to  my  moon,  as 
ever  they  could  be  to  one  another.  At 
length  one  said — 

"  *  Sister,  I  do  not  think  now,  Miss  Cleve- 
land will  marry  Lionel  Aylesford — I  don't 
think  she  likes  him.  I  know  what  it  is  to 
love !  and  I  know  /  never  could  treat  him 
in  the  way  that  she  treats  him.' 

^^  4fear,  my  dear  Laura,  that  must  be  his 
own  concern:  if  he  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Cle^*cland  when  he  might  have  had  us, 
it  grieves  me  to  pity  him.  I  have  given 
him  up,  and  care  nothing  about  him.  Td 
rather  even  dance  with  Oompton  than  an 
engaged  man  ;  he  only  Ustens  when  you  talk 
about  his  love :  it  is  quite  time  wasted,  I  as- 
sure you.' 

"  *I  wish  I  could  think  the  same.  Yet  in 
this  instance  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that 
manuna  b  right :  she  says,  even  in  more  than 
her  usual  positive  way,  that  Miss  Cleveland 
may  be  engaged  if  she  will,  but  that  she 
will  nener  marry  Lionel  Aylesford.  I  dare 
not  spoil  your  pleasure,  Fanny,  by  telling 
you  why;  for  I  suspect  you   are  turning 
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renegade  in  the  some  manner,  and  with  the 
same  object  I  confess  I  am  contented  to 
wait  for  the  pearl  she  leaves.* 

*•  ^Pearlj  forsooth!  My  dear  Laura,  where 

is  your  sense?    Lionel  has  neither  heart  nor 

eyeB  for  any  one  but  his  affianced  bride. 

Fou  know  he  is  an  engaged  man;  therefore 

might  you  as  well  dip  for  the  moon  in  the 

ipraves  of  yonder  sea,  as  think  you  will  ever 

be  the  gainer  bjr  hb  attentions.     I  feel  quite 

spiteful  against  him.' 

**  *  If  an  this  be  the  case,  then,  Fanny,  I 
CU33L  wretched  for  life ! ' 

"  *  I  am  very  grieved  for  you,  Laura,  and 
ibr  myself  also;  but  do  not  begin  your  lease 
of  sorrow  till  to-morrow  morning :  let  us  now 
go  and  dance  the  next  quadrille ;  let  it  open 
your  eyes  to  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Just 
look  where  Lionel  Aylesford  stands ! ' 
"*Where?' 

*'  *  Oh,  not  here ;  soyez  tranquUle  I  you  will 
see  him  either  the  next  to  her,  or  the 
nU-h-vis  /  There  is  no  hope  for  you  or  for 
mey  Laura,  rest  assured;  the  love  is  mutual, 
take  my  word;  and  they  say  she  would 
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have  been  married  ere  this,  were  there  not 
some  hitch  in  regard  to  the  settlements.' 

"Ab  one  struck  by  lightning  I  stood! 
What  had  I  heard!  the  ears  had  taken  it 
in,  but  the  sense  stubbornly  rejected  it. 

^^  At  that  moment  Miss  Clevelaiid  herself 
walked  amid  the  flowers ;  and  said,  in  her 
most  persuasive  way, 

**  'Mr.  Woodward,  I  am  come  to  seek  you. 
The  supper  is  announced— Papa  seems  tired : 
will  you  see,  for  me,  that  he  is  tenderly 
taken  care  of  ?  Do  you  hear,  Mr.  Wood- 
ward?* 

"  Still  was  I  silent. 

"  *  Mr.  Woodward ! — In  the  name  of 
Heaven,  are  you  ill?  Tell  me  what  is  the 
matter?'  She  emptied  the  contents  of  her 
essence  bottle  on  her  handkerchief,  and  held 
it  towards  me.  I  grasped  her  wrist,  and 
kept  it  away ;  muttering  between  my  teeth, 
*  Poison,  poison  ! ' 

"*  Mr.  Woodward,*  she  said,  in  her  deep, 
soft,  collected  voice,  ^  If  you  are  in,  tell  bk 
so.  The  servants  are  near:  let  me  caU 
them?' 
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"  I  recoivered  myself.   We  sometimes  come 
to  whole  years  of  knowledge  in  the  space  of 
an  hour — ^nay,  even  a  minute.    And  then  all 
is  pl^n — all  is  disclosed!     I  had  come  to 
this  bitter  knowledge ;  *  The  open  secret/  as 
Goethe  calls  it,  ^open  to  all ' — ^was  in  this 
moment  revealed — and  by  the   talking  of 
two  such  silly  girls !     But  there  was  a  sim- 
plicity in  their  statement,  hard  to  stem :  how- 
ever I  had  set  my  belief  against  it  before,  I 
could  do  so  no  longer. 

**  I  tell  you  /  did  believe  it ;  I  saw  that  so 

£3sir    I   had    mystified  myself — a    thousand 

verifying  circumstances  at  once  crowded  on 

Miy  mind  ;  I  had  heard  it  before,  but  now  I 

icnew  it.     All  this,  with   the  quickness  of 

thought,   rushed  through  my  brain.     Miss 

Cleveland  stood,    half    alarmed,    and   yet 

playing  the  courtly  queen  of  the  festivity. 

There   she   stood — the    ministering   angel, 

that  the  most  disdainfiil  of  her  sex  become 

when  their   best  care  is  required.     But  I 

needed  not  this  care.     The   very  perfimie 

she  proffered  me  was  too  much  of  herself 

not  to  be  rejected  with  the  anger  1  felt,  that 
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80  it  should  all  have  been.  I  drew  m3r8elf 
up — ^my  heart  was  fiill — and  with  a  mSange 
of  pride  and  bitterness  of  feeling,  I  mut- 
tered— 

"  *  Mr.  Aylesford.' 

"  *  Oh/  she  replied  with  the  perfect  ease 
that  holiday  evenings  and  fine  clothes  give, 
*  you  must  have  seen,  even  with  your  eyes, 
Mr.  Woodward,  that  with  my  &ther  he  i& 
no  favourite.' 

"  *  Yet  how  reconcile  this  with  the  honour 
in  store  for  him  ?  How  does  this  agree 
mth  your  engagement? ' 

'^  ^It  does  not  agree  at  all :  but  there  is  no 
help.' 

^^  This  was  said  with  a  careless  air  of  resig- 
nation in  her  tone.  We  had  now  reached 
the  drawing-room  ;  and  then  she  smiled, 
and  said,  between  a  laugh  and  a  song, — ^  I 
suppose  it  ought  to  have  the  effect  of 
making 

*Me  love  him  more 
To  find  him  poor  and  friendless/ 

Her  note  was  tender — ^but  then  so  are 
all    these    cheating,    lying    songs.      And 
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the  mirthful  laugh  was  so  like  her  deceit- 
ful sel^  that  I  held  her  at  arm's  length 
one  moment  to  regard  her.  I  saw  her 
mind  was  with  her  fiEither.  She  leant 
gracefully  on  my  arm,  but  I  felt  that 
ahe  directed  the  course  our  steps  were  to 
take. 

"  When  we  reached  the  comer  where  stood 
Sir  Frederic,  we  found  him  in  deep  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Aylesford  senior,  a  tall, 
shrewd-looking  person,  with  a  keen  eye, 
that  shewed  him  to  be  wary  and  cunning. 
Sir  Frederic's  cheek  was  flushed.  His 
daughter  paused,  ere  we  approached  too 
near;  and  she  said  to  me,  merely  for  some- 
iMng  to  say,    *You  are  better  now,  Mr. 

Woodward  ?   that   lone   balcony  does  not 

agree  with  you,  eh?' 

"  I  was  in  no  mood  for  her  sportive  ehsl 

I  looked  at  her  steadily — ^more  in  sorrow 

than  in  anger — and  I  said, 

'  My  yeesel  founders  e  en  in  sight  of  land ! 
And  now  a  wreck  upon  the  beach  she  lies ! 
With  firm  nnshaken  mind  that  wreck  I  see, 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  should  be  reversed  for  me  * 
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"  She  clasped  her  hands  together  on  my 
arm — and  again  her  inquiring  look!  But 
it  was  only  as  mistress  of  the  feast — to  ad- 
minister comfort  to  all:  to  make  festival 
with  those  who  rejoice,  to  have  tears  for 
those  who  weep — a  gentle,  benign  spirit 
beaming  forth,  and  the  graces  of  hospitality, 
even  amid  all  her  faults.  But  fault  or  vir- 
tue, what  matters  it  to  me?  The  open 
secret  is  revealed !  She  is  engaged  to  Mr. 
Aylesford!  and  for  the  rest  there  is  notliing 
left  but — ^but — ^but — ^bitterness  of  heart  and 
profound  dissimulation.^^ 

Here  the  letters  ended — all  written  with 
the  fiill  intent  and  purpose  of  being  for- 
warded to  his  friend.  But  some  had  said 
too  much — others,  too  little:  each  betray- 
ing the  tone  of  an  unhinged  and  restless 
mind,  as  unbefitting  the  sedateness  of  his 
calling,  as  the  appointment  of  trust  in 
which  this  friend  had  placed  him. 

Yes,  he  was  glad  now  they  had  been 
thrust  into  his  desk,  there  to  await  pruning 
and  remodelling,  ere  they  should  be  allowed 
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to  depart  on  their  tell-tale  errand.  If  he 
told  anything,  it  must  not  be  in  this  hete- 
rogeneous manner.  His  story  was  scattered 
pieoemeal*on  the  floor,  the  letters  even  torn 
^th  im  angry  force.  Yet  tear  he  would—. 
csush,  bum  eveiy  such  false  evidence  of  what 
lie  had  flattered  himself  might  have  been ! 
— that  recapitulation  of  soft  courtesies  and 
1;ender  interviews :  it  was  all  a  delusion,  an 
exaggeration  of  his  own  vain  pen;  and 
lie  felt  as  though  he  had  committed  some 
deadly  crime,  in  the  egotism  and  vanity  he 
liad  thus  so  elaborately  fallen  into. 

But  with  such  a  stock  of  love,  it  promised 
to  be  difficult  to  play  the  part  his  prudence 
liad  set  down  for  him.  His  affections  had 
l)een  engaged  before  he  was  aware  of  the 
necessity  that  existed  of  his  being  upon 
his  guard  ;  this  knowledge  had  come  too 
late.  Although  he  could  not  but  pain- 
ftilly  contrast  himself  with  her  he  loved — 
looking  upon  her  as  ^^  little  lower  than  the 
angels'' — ^her  beauty  so  perfect — ^her  joy- 
ous temper  so  uninterrupted — ^her  looks 
BO  radiant — ^her  voice  so  eloquent! — ^what 
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could  he  do  else  than  dwell  on  these  perfec- 
tions in  her  nature — ^love  first,  and  then  de- 
spair ? — sink  under  the  painful  obstacle  there 
had    now   arisen  to   put  an  end    to  this 
affection ! 

What  was  there  to  be  expected  but  that 
he  should  find,  in  his  ignorance  of  aU  ante- 
cedents,  fi:^sh  rivets  affixed  day  after  day  to 
his  admiration  of  her  queen-like  dignity  and 
truth-like  simplicity,  while  beholding  her 
mind  so  free  from  perplexity  and  cares- 
restless  solely  to  make  others  as  happy  as 
herself. 

As  a  sunbeam  she  came,  diffusing  light 
and  life,  peace  and  joy!  Was  it  possible 
even  to  contemplate  such  a  being,  and  not 
learn  to  love?  Hartley  Woodward  found 
that  it  was  not.  To  live  near  her — ^to  hear 
her  speak— to  witness  the  grace  of  her  thou- 
sand petit  soinSj  which  nothing  but  a  re- 
fined, an  amiable  mind  would  suggest — ^this 
was  enough,  nay,  too  much.  The  charm 
had  been  too  potent  for  him  to  resist.  The 
only  course  left,  was  to  still  his  perplexed 
heart,  and  resolutely  to  keep  its  secret. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


People  who  live  in  the  great  world  can 
scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the  sensation  ex- 
cited or  the  importance  attached,  in  the 
little  world,  to  the  appearance  among  them 
of  a  stranger.  It  was  quite  an  event  in  the 
village  of  Deersley  Point,  to  have  a  young 
man  located  at  the  Hall,  who  was  a  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  and  a  Clergyman.  But  this 
was  not  all:  Cleveland  had,  as  it  were, 
turned  over  a  new  lea^  in  its  dinner  and 
evening  parties;  so  that  the  drawing-room 
was  now  often  the  rendezvous  of  the  best 
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company  that  the  neighbouring  watering- 
place  and  its  environs  afforded.  Every  one 
was  prepared  to  wonder  at  the  change,  and 
equally  ready  to  accept  the  invitations  that 
were  now  issued. 

Once  seated  in  the  luxuriant  faiUeuUa, 
there  was  time  to  discuss  the  pretensions  of 
the  new  comer — this  friend,  this  chaplain, 
this  tutor,  or  whatever  he  might  be;  yet 
there  was  no  greater  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  these  premises,  than  that  he  was  gen- 
tlemanly and  reserved.  They  had  always 
thought  Lionel  Aylesford  proud — of  they 
knew  not  what,  save  his  fine  face  and  per- 
son, of  which  no  one  oiight  to  be  proud. 
This  was  all  said  in  parenthesis.  But  here 
was  one  who,  they  saw  at  a  glance,  was  so 
proud  he  cared  not  for  any  of  them ;  and  this, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  rather  raised  him  in 
their  estimation. 

It  was  evident  he  thought  himself  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  indulge  his  own 
peculiar  fancies.  Sometimes  gay,  at  others 
prone  to  betray  austere  and  mdancholy 
thoughts,  he  was  a  patient  wooer  of  philo- 
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8ophy ,  and  was  possessed  of  a  quick  poetical 
temperament,  with  high  powers  and  noble 
as[»rations ;  all,  however,  subdued  ap- 
parently by  a  constitutional  dejection.  In 
him  were  die  materials  of  a  great  character, 
had  he  the  energy  to  develope  them ;  but, 
unfortunately,  tliis  he  did  not  possess.  It 
suited  him  better  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to 
simplicity. 

His  character,  filtered  through  the  de- 
scriptive powers  of  the  residents  of  Deersley 
Point,  was 

"  Eveiything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long.'^ 

Sometimes  they  thought  they  liked  him; 
and  then  Aey  were  certain  they  did  not. 
They  were  pretty  sure  he  was  sarcastic. 
Then  they  charged  him  with  affectation, 
as  they  had  previously  accused  him  of 
pride:  and  then  it  was  asked  what  Mr. 
Woodward  had  to  be  proud  of?  They  could 
not  tell,  for  they  did  not  know.  This  was  the 
grand  oflTence — ^he  was  not  known ;  but  the 
mystery  with  which  he  enshrouded  himself 
did  not  take,  in  any  measure,  from  his  at- 
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tractions.  The  Deerdey  Point  people  did 
not  understand  him.  It  would  have  been 
strange  if  they  had,  for  there  were  times 
when  he  did  not  exactly  understand  him- 
seli*.  His  happiness  lost,  he  cared  not  to 
take  advantage  of  what  was  placed  at  his 
disposal;  indeed  there  seemed  to  him  no- 
thing left  but  to  make  himself  ss  disagree- 
able as  he  possibly  could.  Near  Miss  Cleve- 
land all  was  torment — away  from  her,  dark- 
ness and  tristesse.  A  mental  irritability 
unfitted  him  to  be  with  her — ^treating  with 
harshness  her  most  trifling  remarks,  or  not 
appearing  to  hear  her  when  she  addressed 
him. 

This  was  the  profound  artifice  he  took  to 
conceal  his  love:  so  to  act,  seemed  to  him 
his  only  resource;  a  strange  one,  and  one 
that  would  call  forth  tears  of  shame  in  his 
solitary  hours,  that  he  should  seem  so  un- 
grateful. Yet  such  was  his  necessity—^ 
scorn,  a  sarcasm,  an  ambiguous  word-^iQ- 
gratitude  in  its  most  hateful  fornix— was  all 
the  return  he  could  make  for  h^  most 
gentle  attentions.     Yet  what  wa9  the  good 
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of  all  thiB?  He  settled  it  in  an  instant — 
it  could  do  very  little  good,  and  less  to  him 
than  to  any  one.  So  he  was  more  morose 
and  satirical  than  ever.  He  sometimes  for- 
got that  he  had  dared  to  covet  the  pos- 
sessions of  another;  and  when  reminded  of 
thiS|  the  hot  blush  overspread  his  cheek* 

"  WhatI "  he  would  say,  "  did  I  come  in 
like  athie^  and  steal?"  And  with  the 
thought  came  a  rebuke  more  keen  than  a 
dagger. 

Mr.  Woodward  became  a  changed  man. 
The  easy  and  pleasing  manner — ^the  bright 
smile — ^the  eyes  so  luminous,  were  now  so- 
lemn in  their  thoughtfulness.  Study  had  be- 
come with  him  a  duty  in  no  way  to  be  slight- 
ed* The  engagement  he  had  entered  into  was 
not  regarded  now  as  a  mere  mode  of  pass- 
ing the  time,  but  as  a  {»ecious  trust — the 
which  he  could  not  discharge  too  faithftiUy, 
or  persevere  in  too  rigidly.  Compton  felt 
the  change;  and  it  required  more  excuses 
than  even  he  was  master  of^  to  escape  his 
mornings'  studies. 

With  Miss  Cleveland,  it  was  left  to  her 
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own  free  will.  But  she  assured  hersdf  that 
she  had  a  desire  for  learning — ^that  to  study 
was  a  duty  she  owed  to  her  previous  defi- 
ciencies, now  made  but  too  evident  by  Mr. 
Woodward's  cavilling.  Yet  still  her  wild 
thoughts  had  power  to  silence  him;  and 
then  he  would  smile — ^but  it  was  a  peep  of 
sunshine  in  a  freezing  day.  She  liked  it 
not:  the  study  had  become  a  real  school- 
room :  she  would  look  at  him  with  her  dark 
searching  eyes — ^fail  to  discern  what  had 
made  the  change,  and  then  confess  she  liked 
him  better  in  the  evening. 

These  evenings  were  now  varied  by  every 
means  the  locale  afforded,  or  refinement 
could  suggest,  to  make  them  pass  agreeably. 
And  in  a  short  time  Mr.  Woodward's  first 
fever  of  a  disappointed  hope  wore  away, 
and  to  all  appearance  he  was  the  same  per- 
son he  had  been  when  he  first  came  to 
Cleveland.  He  felt  that  his  secret  was  safe 
within  the  confines  of  his  own  heart;  there- 
fore, he  asked,  why  turn  evidence  against 
himself?  Of  this  there  was  no  necessity : 
his  dream  was  over  in  time :  he  knew  full 
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well  the  pride  of  birth — ^the  towering  pride 
— of  those  he  lived  among ;  and  that  all 
would  go  well,  till  he  infringed  upon  this 
pride.  So  he  joined  in  everything  that 
was  going  forward  with  an  assumed  ease ; 
and  if  he  did  not  exert  himself  to  talk, 
there  were  others  who  could  do  this  for 
him. 

Gompton  had  words  enough  for  all:  he 
never  could  sufficiently  revel  in  the  delight 
occasioned  by  this  change  in  his  sister's 
arrangements.  Even  Mrs.  Glanville,  wth 
her  lively  ways,  her  method  of  throwing  a 
party  together,  of  making  those  mingle 
whose  natures  were  oil  and  vinegar,  and 
of  proposing  thread-paper  verses,  magical 
music,  the  acting  of  proverbs,  and  such 
little  arts  for  the  shuffling  young  people 
together,  was,  under  the  present  state  of 
things,  always  a  welcome  visitor  at  the 
Hall.  And  Laura  and  Fanny  were  de- 
cidedly the  prettiest  girls  of  the  place; 
though  their  beauty  would  have  been  ever 
looked  on  with  a  suspicious  eye,  had  they 
not  lately  received  a  visitor  among  them, 
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who  was  included  in  aome  of  the  speca- 
lations  on  Compton's  aocoont  at  Qeve- 
land. 

There  were  others  who  fonned  the  cirde, 
of  some  consequence  in  their  own  idea  of 
things;  gentlemen  who  walk  about  in  sum- 
mer in  straw  hats  and  linen  jackets — their 
cane  not  the  least  important  part  of  their 
accoutrement;  regular  idlers — ever  to  he 
seen  on  the  promenade  at  certam  hours  of 
the  day,  with  what  Sir  Frederic,  in  exceeding 
choler,  would  describe  as  their  "detest- 
able watering-place  faces." 

Then  there  were  some  single  ladies  of  a 
certain  age — ^blind,  deaf,  and  lame ;  but  yet 
with  a  single  spirit  left^  that  had  escaped 
the  crush  of  double  cares;  and  in  their 
^^semi  caps,"  as  Compton  described  their 
head-gear,  they  did  very  well  to  improve 
the  mise  en  scSne,  and  fill  up  the  corps  de 
ballet 

Sometimes  the  high  county  neighbours 
were  induced  to  travel  twelve  or  more  miles 
to  dine,  and  add  Sdat  to  these  evening  par- 
ties ;  but  Sydney  explained  to  her  &ther  that 
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they  nuxed  up  badly  with  the  residents  of 
Deeraley  Point ;  the  latter  losing  their 
ease  and  fireedom,  like  sheep  in  a  field  the 
moment  a  strange  dog  appeared  among 
them. 

Sir  Frederic  under  all  this  change  was 
quiescently  passive :  if  Sydney  pleased  her- 
self she  pleased  him ;  but  it  seemed,  to  his 
idea,  such  a  novel  mode  for  her  to  be 
pleased !  He  could  not  understand  the 
necessity  of  so  much  society — especially 
the  entrie  gained  by  those  he  cared  not  to 
know. 

"Have  your  friends  of  the  best,  Syd- 
ney, whatever  you  do,"  he  would  say  to 
her. 

"  I  will,  Papa,"  was  her  reply,  and  there 
was  no  occasion  for  any  more  to  be  added. 
Then  there  was  a  formal  party  directly,  of  all 
the  aristocracy  within  reach ;  but  this  left 
Sydney  too  little  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
permission  of  pleasing  herself — ^it  was  an 
evening  wasted  and  lost: — there  was  one 
among  them  who  took  fright  at  great  peo- 
ple, and  was  then  more  silent  than  ever. 
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So  she  agreed  that  there  was  a  laissez  oiler 
left  her,  when  merely  **  the  crowd**  came  to 
the  Hall  (for  so  she  persisted  in  calling  her 
visitors)  that  left  her  more  at  ease  to  indulge 
her  own  feelings ; — ^feelings  as  new  as  they 
were  strange,  and  as  omnipotent  as  they 
were  inconsistent  with  her  well-marked 
characteristics. 

It  was  fix>m  one  of  these  "quiet  evenings," 
as  she  excused  her  deteriorated  taste  by 
carelessly  designating  them,  that  she  sought 
her  own  room :  there,  throwing  herself  on 
her  couch — her  &,ithful  attendant,  the 
nurse  of  her  youth,  near — ^in  the  bitter- 
ness of  some  feeling  wounded,  and  taking 
a  wreath  of  margicerites  from  her  hair, 
which  she  held  dejectedly  in  her  hand, 
she  said,  with  the  vexation  of  a  child,  yet 
with  a  sigh  as  though  her  heart  would 
burst, — 

"  Nurse,  he  caUs  them  dandelions!'* 

"  And  very  rude  of  him,  Miss,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  so  to  do — to  take  such 
notice." 

"No,  Nurse;    not  rude    to  take    such 
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notice ;— but  dandelions !  Do  they  look  like 
such  vulgar  weeds  ?' 

The  attendant  glanced  at  them  with  the 
eye  of  a  connoisseur,  arranging  the  hair  of 
her  mistress  as  she  gave  her  decision. 

"  No.  Dandelions  ? — No,  sure  ! — I  sim 
them  be  zun-flowers." 

"No;  nor  ^run-flowers  —  ugly  things! 
Nurse,  you  know  nothing  about  it — he 
knows  nothing  about  it — I  know  nothing 
about  it — I  am  deceived !" 

"I  hope  you  baint,  sureP  And  the 
nurse  looked  so  alarmed,  that  Sydney  laugh- 
ingly said, 

"  Oh,  do  not  be  frightened.  Nurse;  it  is  I 
who  deceive  myself — nothing  more,  and 
there  is  no  help  for  it." 

"  Then  I  don't  know,  Fm  sure !"  Here 
a  desponding  sigh  accompanied  the  moumfal 
shake  of  her  young  lady's  head. 

"  Yes,  Nurse,  believe  what  I  say;  I  am  a 
real  object  of  pity !" 

"I  couldn't  have  credited  it.  Miss! — 1 
couldn't  have  credited  it,  if  you  hadn't  zaid 
20 ; — ^what.  Master  Lionel?  " 
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^^ Liond^  Nurse! — yrhj  speak  of  him? 
Lonel  is  always  the  same — a  sort  of 

*  Flow  on,  thou  shining  river.* 

As  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  said  of  the 
Thames,  *I  am  quite  tired  of  it; — ^there 
it  goes — ^flow,  flow,  flow— all  the  same.'' 
/  am  quite  tired  of  it ;  I  hate  such  equa- 
nimity ! " 

"I  never  seed  the  Thames,  Miss;  but  if 
it  be  like  Master  Aylesford,  it's  a  terrible 
fine  river.     I  sim  he's  a  noble  gentleman !" 

"  He  is  too  amiable,  Nurse,  if  possible ; — 
can  you  understand  what  I  mean?  *  On 
n'aime  gu^res  d'etre  empoisonn^  meme  avec 
esprit  de  rose  ! " 

But  Nurse  neither  understood  French, 
nor  how  it  was  possible  that  any  gentleman 
could  be  too  good  of  his  kind,  when  about 
to  be  married  to  her  young  lady ;  and  it  mat- 
tered not :  Miss  Cleveland  was  lost  in  the 
perplexity  of  her  own  thoughts — ever 
plunging  deeper  still  in  this  perplexi^,  and 
finding 

'*  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep/* 
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at    every   effort    to    explain    the   distrac- 
tion. 

The  marguerites  were  again  replaced  in 
her  hair,  and  she  returned  with  a  silenced 
conscience  to  the  drawing  room. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

The  routine  of  the  "  fashionable  arrange- 
inents  "  of  Deersley  Point  had  received  an 
agreeable  addition,  and  the  family  at  the 
Rectory  a  secured  welcome  to  Cleveland 
Hall,  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  young 
friend  who  had  just  lost  her  only  parent  ; 
and  being  left  under  Mr.  GlanviUe's  care, 
with  the  additional  charge  of  a  good  fortune, 
there  seemed  for  the  present  no  other  home 
to  present  itself  so  naturally,  as  that  of  her 
guardian. 

Mrs.  Glanville  always  fetched  a  long  and 
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foreboding  sigh,  whenever  the  subject  was 
mentioned;  but  she  was  clever  enough  to 
look  to  the  advantage  of  the  case,  rather 
than  the  evil — ^whatever  it  might  be.  The 
reception  of  Miss  Esdaile  would  be  the  duty 
her  husband  owed  to  the  memory  and  con- 
fiding trust  of  his  departed  friend  ;  the  evil 
must  be  endured.  Mr.  Esdaile  was  a  plain 
man — a  very  common-looking  man:  no 
doubt  his  daughter  was  the  same.  She 
wished  he  had  managed  to  live  till  her 
plans  were  a  little  frirther  in  advance  ;  she 
summed  up  the  evidence  of  her  misgivings ; 
and  then  dismissed  them  from  her  mind, 
with  the  assurance,  that  every  thing  was 
for  the  best,  and  that  what  was  done  could 
not  be  helped. 

Miss  Esdcdle  came  on  the  day  appomted. 
She  was  in  deep  mourning — crape  veiled, 
and  crape  flounced.  She  saluted  her  new 
friends  through  this  deep  thick  veil ;  press- 
ed their  hands  to  her  heart,  and  then  retired 
hastily  to  the  room  prepared  for  her  re- 
ception. 

Mrs.  Glanville  had  not  one  word  to  add 
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to  the  commendations  of  her  daughters,  on 
the  grace  and  the  elegance  of  thdr  new 
visitor ;  the  very  richness  of  her  moumiBg 
silk  had  shot  a  pang  to  her  heart,  while  at 
the  travelling  chariot,  with  the  man-servant 
and  the  maid,  she  felt  Ack  to   death,  to 
think  of  the  injustice  this  waa  doing  to  her 
own  two  girls.    How  could  they,  in  their 
simplicity,  ever  combat  with  so  much  blact 
crape — and  crape  too  of  the  best  quality  ! 
She  did  not  know.     It  was  so  provoking  I 
— ^indeed  so   was  every   thing  that  their* 
father  did  ! 

The  compliment  was  uttered  aloud ;  and 
Fanny,  rather  techy  that  any  slight  should 
be  cast  at  their  new  fiiend,  said, 

"But,  Mamma,  you  know,  Papa  could 
not  help  Mr.  Esdaile's  d3ang." 

The  next  morning  the  little  party  were 
anxiously  awaiting  in  the  drawings-room 
the  appearance  of  their  guest.  Her  servant 
brought  down  her  tapestry  frame,  so  they 
knew  that  she  was  near;  and  the  ne3Et 
moment  she  glided  quietly,  and  with  an 
attractive  show  of  timidity,  among  them. 
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She  was  pale,  sallow,  and  required  a  good 
stare  at  her  to  find  out  that  she  was  pretty ; 
her  form  slender,  without  being  thin — ^her 
appearance  exceedingly  youthfiil,  yet  with 
a  dignity  in  her  manner  that  at  once  made 
it  evident  she  must  have  something  to  be 
dignified  upon.  When  she  spoke,  her  voice 
was  deep — ^hoarse  it  might  fdmost  be  called 
— ^no  doubt,  it  was  remarked,  from  the  effects 
of  her  journey?  Upon  which  she  smiled,  and 
said  No,  it  was  always  as  discordant  as  if  she 
had  been  to  school  with  the  crows.  Never- 
theless there  was  something  in  her  manner 
that  gave  it  a  charm;  and  Mrs.  Glanville  an- 
ticipated in  a  moment,  that  if  she  could  thus 
turn  a  hcmzzy—M  they  caU  it  in  Devon— into 
an  attraction,  her  dark  looks  might  be  just 
as  adroitly  disposed  of.  And  so  it  was; 
for  she  was  so  quietly  agreeable,  that  she 
might  have  been  pronounced  more  attrac- 
tive than  a  positive  beauty. 

Inborn  grace  had  done  much  for  Miss 
Esdaile,  or  eke  she  was  a  most  practised 
actress;  whether  she  was  pleased,  or  whe- 
ther she  was  not — ^whether  she  displayed 
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the  bland  smile,  or  the  pouting  lip — ^it  was 
equally  advantageous  to  her. 

The  agreeableness  of  her  manner  gave  a 
fresh  impetus  to  the  gaieties  going  forward 
at  Deersley  Point:  another  carriage  was 
procured  to  convey  the  invited  pic-nickers 
to  some  fiivoured  spot ! — ^perhaps  to  the  ruins 
of  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  Lady  C 's  cot- 
tage om6e,  or  other  attractions  in  the 
neighbourhood.  How  many  tales  of  love 
might  be  told  in  these  delightful  engage- 
ments! 
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CHAPTER   IV, 


Onb  morning,  after  one  of  these  excur- 
sions, a  visit  to  the  Horticultural  Show  at 
Exeter,  Miss  Cleveland  lounged  in  her  chair 
when  the  rest  of  the  party  had  left  the 
breakfast  table.  Sir  Frederic  was  reading 
the  several  newspapers,  therefore  she  had 
her  thoughts  to  herself;  and  it  was  evident 
she  had  something  perplexing  to  occupy 
them;  for  she  played  with  her  rings,  draw- 
ing them  from  one  taper  finger,  and  plac- 
ing them  on  another — seeming  to  be  in- 
tent on  their  disposal,  whilst  the  mind  was 
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completdy  absorbed  by  other  things.  She 
then  arranged  her  bouquet,  which  it  was 
her  custom  to  have  placed  by  her  side ;  but 
this  morning  she  looked  at  the  flowers 
frowningly,  as  though  they  had  done  some 
wrong — ^left  them  on  the  table  instead  of 
selecting  from  them  for  her  wearing — and 
then  arose  and  walked  to  the  window. 

Sir  Frederic  called  her  attention  to  some 
paragraph  in  the  paper;  and  as  she  rested 
listlessly  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  he  said, 

"  You  are  tired,  dearest,  with  your  enter- 
tainment yesterday,  I  hate  such  days, 
with  their  detestable  shows !  I  wish  I  could 
break  our  gardeners  of  such  nonsensical 
pride !  Supposing  we  have  the  best  flowers 
of  the  county — ^which  it  would  be  very 
strange  if  we  had  not — where  is  the  good  of 
dragging  them  ten  miles  and  more  from 
their  proper  place,  to  be  displayed  before  a 
gaping  crowd?  If  /  like  to  have  good 
flowers,  and  to  go  to  a  vast  expense  for 
them,  what  is  that,  I  say,  to  my  neigh- 
bours? I  see  little  good  the  prize  does, 
but  to  give  the  gardeners  an  available  ex- 
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<mse  for  being  tipsy  for  the  whole  week 
afterwards.  For  myself,  I  care  not  about 
these  things;  neither,  I  think,  do  you  ?  Let 
the  flowers,  then,  go  if  they  must ;  but  for 
the  fioture  Sir  Frederic  and  Miss  Cleveland 
will  keep  at  home." 

Sydney  was  as  ready  as  her  father  to 
give  them  up,  as  tiresome  and  unprofitable 
tilings :  she  did  not  explain  what  her  objec- 
tions were — she  merely  seemed  tired  and 
depressed.  Yet  every  one  had  paid  het 
compliments  on  the  magnificent  addition 
fiWMn  Cleveland ;  turning  such  praise  into 
Ae  scrfdy-whispered  adulation  which  her 
extraordinary  beauty  called  forth — "the 
fiurest  rose,"  "the  sweetest  flower  of  the 
garden,"  and  so  forth.  And  yet  how  com- 
mon-place did  all  these  dainty  words  soimd 
in  her  ears !  Even  Lionel,  who  was  no  deal- 
er in  fine  speeches,  had  found  something  to 
say  expressive  of  his  love.  Then  why  had 
one  other  been  silent  ?  "  He  had  eyes  to  see :" 
why  had  not  he  found  his  petit  mot  pour 
fire,  or  fo/compliment,  as  well  as  the  rest? 
Why  maintain  a  silence  that  left  it  a  ques- 
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tion  whether  even  he  knew  she  was  there 

whether  she  had  power  to  elicit  one  passing" 
remark?    But  not  one  word  had  he  vouch- 
safed to  her,  either  common-place  or  not  so. 

She  wished  even  he  had  seemed  to  give 
attention  to  the  compliments  that  were  paid 
her,  so  that  he  might  have  been  reminded 
of  what  was  her  due;  she  was  anxious  to 
hear  what  he  would  have  said,  and  whether 
he  would  have  thought  her  the  only  rose 
worth  talking  about.  But  he  had  said  no- 
thing. 

Although  it  was  the  time  of  the  Assizes, 
and  every  place  was  full,  Sydney  thought 
she  had  never  passed  so  dull  a  day ;  so  she 
was  triste  and  silent,  even  amidst  the  bustle 
of  the  gay  streets;  and  utterly  wearied  with 
the  small  talk  addressed  to  her,  as  she 
lounged  into  the  fashionable  shops,  careless 
of  the  respectful  admiration  paid  her  from 
those  prized  bijoux  of  a  country  town — ^the 
military  friends  of  her  brother. 

Fanny  and  Laura  had  a  smile  to  give  to 
the  dragoon's  £Btshionable  lisp;  but  Sydney 
heard  not  a  word.     She  had  been  listening 
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to  a  conversation  passing  between  Miss  Es- 
daile  and  Mr.  Woodward. 

He,  who  had  not  a  syllable  to  offer  to  her, 
although  she  certainly  had  in  common  civi- 
lity the  greater  right  to  his  attentions,  would 
Gondescetid  to  give  his  replies  regularly  and 
in  place,  when  Miss  Esdaile,  with  remarks 
de  longue  haleine^  and  resting  as  horses  do 
after  a  long  stage,  methodically  awaited 
his  answers.  These  answers  came  as  regu- 
larly as  she  had  awaited  them. 

Oh,  how  Sydney  envied  the  ease  with 
^hich  this  agreeable  young  lady  would  talk 
— ^the  fashionable  manner  with  which  she 
would  shew  herself  off  to  so  much  advan- 
tage— ^the  pretty  things  she  could  repeat  of 
this  self,  making  the  most'  trivial  circum- 
stance of  interest !  Why,  with  the  numerous 
opportunities  she  had,  could  not .  she  make 
herself  as  pleasing  to  Mr.  Woodward?  was 
she  alone  to  be  stricken  by  his  glance?  What 
was  there  in  this  pale — ^this  earnest — this 
bitter  little  man,  that  should  embarrass  her 
80  much  ?  She  did  not  know.  She  tried 
even  to  disparage  his  advantages — ^to  render 
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him  of  less  importance — ^but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

She  asked  herself,  was  he  really  pleased 
with  Miss  Esdaile,  that  he  listened  so  very 
long  to  her  vivacious  talk?  She  had  thought 
that  he  did  not  like  this  banter;  she  had 
fancied  that  this  substitute  for  wit,  this 
combination  of  laughing  and  satirical  re- 
mark, ^Mis  not  at  all  calculated  to  please 
him. 

Miss  Esdaile  said, 

''  I  never  dreamt  of  finding  Howell  and 
James's  in  Exeter:  how  very  gay  you  are 
here !  tout  le  monde^  I  see ;  and  really  not 
looking  at  all  like  the  good  people  of  Noah's 
ark.  All  the  world,  I  declare !  Urut  le  monde 
tlwking  to  Miss  Cleveland's  side,  who  seems 
to  consider  herself  no  insignificant  compo- 
nent of  this  brilliant  Umt  le  monde.^^ 

What  would  Mr,  Wood¥rard  reply  to  this? 
Sydney  watched  him  through  the  glass, 
which,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  shop,  re- 
flected back  the  whole  party.  He  tried  to 
smile,  and  said  something  too  low  to  be 
heard.      Sydney  saw  the  attempted  mile, 
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and  flaw  also  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
the  effort.  What  had  he  said?  It  mattered 
not:  if  he  had  no  smile,  Miss  Esdaile  had 
jdenty  at  her  command ;  and  she  replied  to 
whatever  he  did  say,  by  one  that  seemed 
demi  aimabU-'-'demi  moqueur — and,  in  its 
grace,  to  ask  permission  to  be  significant. 

"  In  these  palmy  days  of  Yoimg  England, 
all  are  accounted  something,  who  have 
money.  It  now  matters  little  what  you  are  : 
if  a  man  have  no  coat  of  arms,  the  King  at 
Arms  can  sell  him  one.  For  my  part,  I 
like  fine  horses  and  fine  carriages  as  well  as 
the  best ;  but  I  have  no  patience  with  high, 
and  therefore  proud,  blood — ^with  those  who 
look  upon  themselves  as  the  best  Sevres 
ware,  because  they  can  boast  of  high  birth ; 
whilst  we  are  accounted  but  the  common 
Willow  Pattern,  as  being  of  humbler  parent- 
age. Yet  I  care  not  what  they  call  me :  my 
fortune  was  amassed  by  trade,  and  to  trade 
it  may  return — an'  it  will.  Whenever  my 
heart  is  satisfied,  my  purse  shall  be  thrown 
into  the  bargain  as  a  makeweight." 

1^  had  said  this  as  one  who  has  to 
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repeat  an  effective  speech  in  a  play-— a  sort  of 
dap-trap  for  the  audience;  and  it  was  ut- 
tered with  the  deliberateness  of  one  who 
well  knew  her  part.  The  applause  was 
gained — ^the  carriages  drove  up  to  the  door, 
and  the  party  had  resumed  their  seats.  He 
was  as  likely  to  have  walked  in  his  sleep,  as 
to  have  effected  the  change  whilst  awake. 
So  decided  Sir  Frederic,  as  he  rested  his 
feet  on  the  vacant  cushion.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Mr.  Woodward  was  seated  in  the 
britska  with  Miss  Esdaile  and  the  rectory 
party,  when  they  reached  the  gates  of  Cleve- 
land. 

It  was  the  next  morning,  that,  looking 
back  to  the  pleasures  of  the  preceding  day, 
as  a  trip  from  home  is  par  excellence  called, 
Sydney  felt  weary  and  out  of  spirits. 
Lionel  had  been  more  attentive,  seeing  her 
dejection,  than  was  usual  with  his  tranquil 
and  passive  nature.  He  had  even  touch- 
ingly  lamented  that  the  demur  between  Sir 
Frederic  and  his  fiither  should  defer  a 
luiion  on  which  the  felicity  of  his  life  de- 
pended. 
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^^  Oar  days  go  on  happily  together,  it  is 
true,  Sydney;  but  why  this  cruel  delay? 
Let  us  ask  our  fathers  to  explain  to  us  what 
it  is?  I  am  sick  of  this  mysterious  silence 
•wthis  never-ending  delay.  Let  us  exert 
tnrsdYes  either  to  know  the  reason,  or  to 
have  it  put  an  end  to." 

Miss  Cleveland  looked  frightened. 

"  Nay/'  he  said,  /'  Sydney,  you  look  as 
embarrassed  as  though  you  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.  I  know,  alas !  but  too  well  its 
foundation,  to  suspect  you  for  a  moment. 
Would  that  you  did  know  more  of  the  cause ! 
Would  that  it  were  you  alone  who  delayed 
our  union! — ^I  should  then  soon  scold  or 
persuade  you  into  it." 

He  took  her  hand  affectionately  as  he 
spoke ;  and  then,  gazing  inquiringly  at  her, 
he  said, 

*^  I  hate  those  who  imagine  evil  things ! 
you  still  look  at  me,  Sydney,  as  though 
you  mistrusted  what  I  have  said.  Is 
there  anything  in  my  gaze  as  forbidding 
u$  I  fear  there  is  in  my  ways,  that  you  look 
onioe  so  coldly?" 
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^'  Oh  no,  Lionel,  nothing  at  all  •  .  .  .  ani 
yet  ....  and  yet  .  .  .  ." 

'' Whfit,  ma  heUeV 

'*Yes,  lam  your  ^belle^^  Lionel;  I  feel 
assured  of  the  constancy  of  your  attach- 
ment, in  spite  of  these  mysterious  obstacles. 
With  these  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  you  know 
that  I  have  not?  Papa  says  it  must  be  so; 
and  spoiling  me  as  he  does  in  so  many  things, 
there  are  others  I  only  dare  deal  with  as 
he  bids  me  .  .  .  This  is  one  of  them." 

"  Then  you  would  hurry  our  marriage,  if 
you  dared  ?  " 

"  I — I — I — I  would  know  the  reason 
why  Papa  consents  to  it  one  day,  and  the 
next  he  tells  me,  'Wait  till  affairs  are 
settled'"  This  I  would  know;  and  then 
.  .  .  and  then  .  .  ." 

He  seemed  to  look  for  the  word  she  would 
say — ^to  wait  for  it — ^to  watch  for  it :  and 
there  was  that  perfect  beauty  in  her  mouth, 
that  gave  every  word  she  uttered,  hesitating 
as  she  did,  a  peculiar  charm;  so  that  Lionel 
foi^t  that  there  was  something  she  did 
not  say,  in  the  deep  trust  of  his  love.     His 
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was  an  affection  that  endured  all  tests,  and 
excused  all  neglects ; — ^that  steady  affection 
which  required  to  be  told^  the  object  of  it 
loved  no  longer,  ere  he  could  believe  it. 

Yet  he  loved  not  blindly ;  he  saw  all  her 
beauties — ^he  knew  all  her  faults;  and  not 
only  knew  them,  but  could  point  them  out 
to  her  one  by  one,  protesting  at  the  same 
time  that  the  knowledge  did  not  militate 
against  his  profound  affection.  This  ought 
to  have  been  satisfactory,  but  it  did  not 
accord  with  Sydney's  notions  of  la  belle 
passion ;  and  in  her  careless  days — ^for  she 
was  beginning  even  now  to  draw  the  line  of 
distinction — she  had  asked  him,  with  Ange- 
lique  in  Le  Malade  Imaginaire^  "  Crois  tu 
qu'il  m'aime  autant  qu'il  le  dit?  " 

"And  what  reply  does  Toinette  make?  " 

"She  laughs,  Lionel,  and  says,  after 
her  truly  French  He!  He!  *Les  choses  Ik, 
parfois  sont  un  peu  sujettes  it  caution. 
Lea  grimaces  d'amour  ressemblent  fort. 
k  la  v^rit^;  et  j'ai  vu  de  grands  com^diens 
Ut-dessus.' 

"  Sydney,"  he  replied,  with  all  the  matter- 
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of-fact  manner  of  a  married  man,  "  it  has 
been  your  lot  to  meet  with  a  faithful,  true, 
English  heart.  These  French  plays  are  all 
nonsense,  and  the  less  you  read  of  them  the 
better.  When  you  are  my  wife,  bid  good 
bye  to  them.  Sydney,  yrhsA  say  you  if  1 
exchange  them  all  from  our  library  ?" 

There  had  been  a  point,  in  the  way  Sydney 
i*epeated  the  last  words  of  her  quotation,  a 
stress  laid  upon  th^  meaning,  but  Lionel 
had  heeded  it  not ;  and  Sydney  was  rather 
glad  to  see  that  he  vented  his  spleen  against 
all  the  sorbanne,  than  that  he  cavilled  at  the 
lines. 

We  have  been  led  into  a  digression,— a 
sort  of  taking  up  our  stitches,  as  a  good 
knitter  would  do  her  yam;  and  we  have 
left  Sydney  in  the  breakfast-room  with  her 
father.  She  saw  that  he  had  something  to 
say — he  looked  as  though  about  to  make 
some  important  communication;  but  die 
cared  not  vrhsA  it  was — she  felt  reckless  and 
sad — ^there  was  little  that  any  one  could 
have  to  say  that  could  either  disturb  or 
arouse  her.     Her  fitther,  after  many  move- 
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ments  of  his  mouth,  drawing  it  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other,  and  twitching  it  in  at 
the  comers,  began — 

"  What  thmk  you  of  Mr.  Woodward?  " 
She  started  with  vivacity — "Sir!   what 
mean  you?— think?  ...  I  feel  confused  with 
the  suddenness  of  your  question  .  .  .  What 
did  youask,  Papa? 

"  What  thmk  you  of  Mr.  Woodward?  " 
Here  was  the  question  again,  as  sudden, 
as  direct  as  beforej;  but  Sydney  was  more 
prepared,  and  she  replied, 

"  In  what  way  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  " 
"Every  way:  do  you  think  him  good- 
looking?" 
"I  do." 

"  But  not  so  good-looking  as  Lionel  ?" 
"No,  Papa;  his  looks  may  not  be  so 
critically  handsome  as  those  of  the  person 
you  are  condescending  to  compliment :  I  was 
not  assured  before,  that  you  would  even  give 
him  credit  for  such  a  possession.  Lionel  is 
very  handsome,  certainly!  but  with  Mr. 
Woodward  there  is  more  than  this  great 
charm  of  beauty — ^there  is  a  sensibility  so 
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profound,  yet  so  apparent,  that  it  lights  up 
his  whole  countenance,  and  in  an  instant, 
more  is  expressed  in  his  pale  earnest  look, 
than  was  ever  to  be  discovered  in  the  most 
faultless  features." 

Sir  Frederic  said,  drily,  he  thought  more 
of  his  learning  than  his  looks :  adding,  that 
he  found  him  ever  thoughtful  and  ab- 
stracted. 

"I  grant  you  this,"  she  returned  mtli 
animation ;  "  the  look  of  wliich  I  speak  is 
fleeting — it  is  gone,  and  the  eyes  are  again 
cast  down ;  the  sun  sets,  but  in  due  time  it 
rises  again ;  only  wait  until  he  is  again 
susceptible  of  some  surprise,  some  pleasant 
emotion,  and  then  see  how  it  lights  up! 
Plainness— if  so  you  will  have  it — disappears 
under  the  expression  by  which  he  is  ani- 
mated, leaving  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the 
feeling  with  which  his  soul  is  filled,  and 
which  gives  him  at  such  moments,  as  it 
were,  a  new  being." 

'*  I  cannot  pretend  to  follow  you  in  your 
enthusiasm,  but  I  see  it  is  as  I  fiuicied. — I 
suspected  it — I  was  afraid  so  .  .  .  CJan  you 
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enter  into  a  plan  with  me,  Sydney,  for  the 
salvation  of  us  all?"  Sydney's  heart  al- 
most ceased  to  beat;  but  her  father  had 
taken  her  hand,  and  she  pressed  it  vnth 
dutiAil  yet  surprised  affection,  as  he  con- 
tinued— 

"I  have  ascertained  from  an  authentic 
source,  that  Miss  Esdaile  has  a  large  for- 
tune ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  perfectly  at 
her  own  disposal.  I  say  I  have  had  it  from 
an  authentic  quarter,  knowing  you  put  as 
little  faith  in  old  Glanville's  miraculous 
swans  as  I  do.  This  ward  of  his  is  a  girl 
of  fortune,  come  it  from  whatever  source  it 
may:  that  we  must  not  be  too  nice  about. 
Now,  can  you  understand  what  I  would 
have?" 

**  No,  Papa.— Mr.  Woodward?— a  mar- 
riage?— Oh,  sir,  what  are  you  about  to 
say?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  Sydney,  there  is  no  need  of 
these  heroics ;  you  frighten  me,  my  child 
—make  me  nervous,  at  the  time  I  require 
my  best  wits.  What  makes  you  look  go 
earnest?    You  know  not  what  I  mean?" 
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Sydney  was  silent,  looking  as  a  crinii- 
nal  about  to  receive  her  doom.  Sir  Fre- 
deric seemed  annoyed ;  and  he  said,  some- 
what  petulantly,  "  There  is  nothing  done 
3ret,  Sydney,  that  you  should  take  it  up  in 
this  spectre-like  way.  But  you  don't  shake 
me  from  my  purpose.  I  need  not  here 
enter  at  length  into  the  detail  of  my  private 
affitirs,  nor  betray  those  *  lappers  of  the  blood 
of  human  misfortune  and  sorrow/  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  my  dislike  to  matters  of 
business ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  heard 
enough  yesterday  in  Exeter,  to  know  that 
Compton  is  doing  all  he  can  still  more 
deeply  to  entangle  my  afiairs ;  and  money 
must  be  had." 

Sydney,  relieved  in  a  measure  from  her 
first  apprehension,  was  yet  completely  in 
the  clouds ;  but  Sir  Frederic  continued, — 

"  Regardless  of  perverse  comments — ^for  be 
assured  every  thing  will  be  misconstrued, — 
I  have  formed  a  plan,  and  I  mean  to  carry 
it  through — I  hope,  with  success; — ^for  sac^ 
cess  is  a  startling  matter  of  &ct,  that  silences 
the  chatter  of  the  gossip,  and  which  all  can 
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undentond.  Will  you  assist  me  in  my 
undertakiiig?" 

"Let  me  hear  it,  sir,  first,  that  I  may 
know  what  I  am  expected  to  do/' 

"  Sydney,  you  have  been  used  to  imder- 
stand  me  at  a  word ;  then  why  are  you  so 
dull  at  a  moment  when  my  whole  heart  is 
set  on  a  project  which  promises  to  relieve 
me  from  a  world  of  anxiety?  You  know 
what  I  would  suggest,  Sydney?' 

"  No,  indeed,  papa,  I — I  do  not.  No ;  it 
is  impossible  I  should  have  discovered  it 
from  what  you  have  said." 

"Then  why  look  so  frightened,  child? 
The  matter  is  plain  enough,  if  you  had  but 
your  usual  tact — You  have  a  brother,  have 
not  you  7' 

"Oh,  then  he  is  in  disgrace,  sir,  and  I 
am  to  ask  for  mercy.  Is  that  allj  dear 
Papa  ?  How  needlessly  you  have  alarmed 
me !  How  stupid  I  have  been !  I  under- 
stand: you  wish  the  form  to  be  gone 
through,  that  you  should  be  entreated — 
iriiispering  all  the  time,  ^  Keep  me  back,  keep 
me  back!'      In  correction,   dear  papa,"— 
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Here  she  sighed  a  deep  breath,  quite  from 
the  bottom  of  her  heart.  **  But  what  has 
Compton  done?  Whatever  it  may  be,  I 
say  with  Isabella — 

*  I  do  think  that  you  might  pirdon  him, 
And  neither  Heaven  nor  men  grieve  at  the  mercy.* " 

And  Sydney  pressed  her  father's  hand, 
kissed  it,  and  then  sobbed  like  one  whose 
heart  was  too  full  for  utterance. 

Her  father  looked  at  her  steadily,  aud 
then  said,  "  You  have  entirely  mistaken  the 
thing,  Sydney  ;  you  comprehend  me  as 
little  as  I  understand  you :  you  now  look 
as  pleased,  as  before  you  looked  annoyed. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  It  is  strange 
no  one  thinks  of  these  plans  but  myself!  In- 
terested motives  govern  the  world,  and  it 
is  time  I  should  come  in  for  some  share  in 
the  result  of  them.  Good  sometimes  springs 
out  of  evil!  Can  you  fimcy  that  it  was 
Master  Compton's  detestable  talk  yesterday, 
mixed  up  with  the  usual  proportion  of  the 
true  Devonshire  drawl,  that  gave  me  an 
idea   of  the  haven  at  hand?    First,  there 
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was  the  ^  orticultural  shaw/  and  then  the 
^  Haldon  races :'  and  he  was  asked  if  he  had 
a  horse  to  run:  the  '  Ees,  sure!'  came  as  a 
tnatter  of  course.  What  was  the  colour  ? 
•Gray.'  Can  you  fimcy  his  wilftdness  in 
taking  that  horse  from  my  stable?  But 
that  is  not  the  case  in  point.  He  then 
turned  to  Miss  Esdaile,  and  asked  if  she 
were  not  fond  of  *  harses,' — as  he  will  persist 
in  calling  them.  She  has  an  odd  blimt  way 
with  her,  but,  to  me,  not  at  aU  disagreeable, 
and  she  replied, — 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  like  horses  very  well;  but  I 
never  indulge  men  by  talking  about  them. 
I  have  sent  for  mine :  when  they  come,  I 
must  see  your  sweet  county  of  Devon ;  will 
you,  Mr.  Cleveland,  act  as  my  cicerone  V 

"  In  repeating  her  speech,  lajdng  even  a 
stress  upon  its  accent,  I  see  it  was  more  the 
look  than  the  words,  that  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  I  have  dra^vn.  Dark  as  she  is, 
there  is  a  something,  a^^  ne  sais  quoi,  in  her 
appearance,  very  attractive — quite  good, 
looking  enough — I  think  so,  at  least. 

*^  Can  you  &Dcy  that  boy  taking  my  gray 
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horse!  It  is  high  time  something  should 
be  done  to  rid  me  of  a  companion  that  sets 
my  teeth  on  edge  every  time  he  utters  a 
sentence.  Sick  am  I  of  railing  and  scolding 
at  his  stubbornness  and  self-will;  and  the 
only  effect  I  produce  will  be  most  probably 
in  the  shape  of  a  sneer  or  a  jest.  Is  this 
the  comfort  I  am  come  to  in  my  old  age? 
Is  this  the  recollection  I  am  to  leave  of  my- 
self— ^honored  in  the  memory  and  person 
of  my  son  ?  Ugh ! — ^the  bitterest  draught 
I  have  to  swallow,  is  in  knowing  that  this  is 
the  hope  of  the  house  of  Cleveland !" 

He  looked  sorrowful  as  he  spoke ;  then, 
with  a  desponding  shake  of  his  head,  he 
continued:  "  Were  I  to  begin  the  world 
again,  I  should  know  how  to  manage  better; 
I  now  see  all  the  points  in  which  I  have 
&iled — ^recollect  every  neglected  advantage 
given  to  a  father,  by  the  wise  regulations  of 
Providence  ;  putting  them  aside  by  the 
question  of  Where  is  the  harm  in  anything  a 
child  can  do  ?  I  now  see  that  he  then  does 
all  the  harm  he  can ;  that  the  sinning  crea- 
ture is  in  our  hands  to  correct  as  we  think 
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fit.  And  this,  I,  for  the  peace  of  the  mo- 
ment)  and  the  ridiculous  hope  that  time 
would  do  what  I  would  not  trouble  myself 
to  attempt,  have  injudiciously  left  un- 
done* 

"  I  have  wandered  fix>m  the  point  at  which 
I  set  out;  now  we  shall  see  what  we  can 
do  as  a  coup  de  grace.  I  am  accused  of  a 
pride  as  towering  as  the  Andes,  because  the 
Uood  of  Charlemagne  is  rioting  in  my 
vdns; — ^we  shall  see — all  the  world  shall 
see — ^how  it  will  stagnate,  to  suit  itself  to 
the  times.  It  is  an  old  story,  and  I  sus- 
pect possesses  truth,  that  riches  are  the  set- 
ting in  which  alone  high  birth  can  shine ! 
Do  you  comprehend  me  now,  Sydney? 
We  want  a  golden  bridge  to  get  over  a 
dilemma/' 

Sydney  having  sought  in  vain  to  follow 
her  fikther,  had  quietly  returned  to  her  own 
thoughts. 

"Gold,  my  child!  what  think  you  of 
gold?"  added  Sir  Frederic. 

"  As  the  great  Cond^  did,  sir,  when  the 
visionary  awaited  him  in  the  camp  with  the 
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offer  of  communicatiiig  the  secret  of  the 
philosopher's  stone:  *  Mon  ami/  said  Conde, 
*je  te  remercie;  mais,  si  tu  sais  une  in- 
vention pour  nous  faire  passer  I'lssel  sans 
etre  assomm^s,  tu  me  feras  grand  plaisir, 
car  je  n'en  sais  point ! '  Car  je  n'en  sais  point ! 
Oh,  Father  dear,  have  we  not  all  our  Issd 
to  pass  ?  There  are  some  positions  in  which 
we  stand,  where  gold  can  do  us  no  good." 

Sir  Fi-ederic  was  provoked  with  the  des- 
ponding shake  of  her  head ;  and,  ready  to 
die  a  martjrr  to  his  first  din,  he  said, 
with  something  like  impatience  in  his 
tone, — 

"  Then  will  Miss  Cleveland  condescend  to 
tell  me  what  is  to  be  done?  I  detest  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  plan,  as  cordially  as 
yourself.  A  manoeuvre  is,  with  me,  merely 
a  foretaste  of  something  very  unpleasant: 
rather  let  me  live  my  life  of  imagination, 
than  sober  down  to  every-day  life.  But 
people  do  not  understand  these  things,  or  will 
not  understand  them.  They  smile  in  pity  if 
you  ask  them  to  partake  of  your  secret  en- 
joyments ;  they  will  not  talk  to  you  in  any 
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intellectual  way.      They  know  nothing  of 

'  A  noise  as  of  a  bidden  brook 
In  tbe  leafy  montb  of  June, 
Tbat  to  tbe  listening  woods  all  nigbt 
Singetb  a  quiet  tune.' 

Is  not  this  charming,  Miss  Cleveland?  And 
is  it  not  cruel  to  suppose  that  I  must  be  up 
and  doing  ?  /  attend  to  what  is  practicable, 
in  lieu  of  enjoying  those  ideal  pleasures  that 
seem  to  exist  in  the  air  of  Cleveland !  Poor 
Cleveland!  How  much  my  heart  is  with 
thy  hills,  thy  lake,  and  thy  valleys  !  When 
I  am  mournful,  ye  comfort  me ;  when  I  am 
alone,  ye  talk  to  me  ;  when  I  am  outraged, 
ye  soothe  and  support  me!  You  feel  all 
this,  Sydney?  " 

^*  I  used  to  do  so,  sir,  but  solitude  now 
makes  me  sad.  There  is  a  temperament  of 
the  mind  when  we  fear  to  be  alone,  when 
the  imagination  revels  in  a  dreamy  hope 
that  never  can  be  realised — no,  never !  we 
dare  not  find  ourselves  alone.  If  we  seek 
the  rocky  shore,  to  meditate  amid  the  mur- 
murs of  the  heaving  ocean,  what  do  we 
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find  there?  The  peace  we  seek?  No,  we 
are  pursued  by  the  one  omnipresent  image ; 
we  bring  it  from  the  world  and  we  take  it 
back  to  the  world.  It  is  nonsense  attempting 
to  fly !  Our  unhappy  thoughts  pursue  us, 
even  to  our  most  solitary  haimts.  I  will 
fly  no  longer,  sir — ^leisure  and  thoughtless- 
ness suit  me  not  at  all.  The  loquacious 
bustle  of  the  world  agrees  with  the  vulgari- 
ties of  a  weak  mind  better:  let  the  weak 
seek  the  weak ! " 

"  Then  that  is  all  right :  never  could  you 
have  been  in  a  better  humour  to  have  suited 
my  purpose.  Sydney,  you  were  ever  a 
dutiful  child—" 

She  interrupted  her  fether  hastily  by  say- 
ing,— 

"Have  a  care,  sir;  you  must  not  con- 
found weakness  with  submission  to  your  de- 
sires. I  care  not  what  I  do — I  am  very, 
very  wretched." 

"Nothing  but  that  accursed  horticul- 
tural show,  with  its  detestable  green-grocer 
smell." 

"Oh,  no,  dear  Papa,  it  is  not  Aat.    I 
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went  there  to  please  Compton;  therefore  I 
have  that  satis&ction  in  my  visit." 

"Well,  then?" 

"No,  papa,  there  is  nothing  more ;  what 
I  would  have  said — or  what  I  felt,  rather — 
matters  not  now." 

"But  it  does  matter  now,  if  you  have 
anything  to  advance  on  the  subject.  With 
all  his  seUwill,  I  still  think  Compton  might 
be  talked  into  seeing  his  own  interest,  if  the 
matter  were  managed  cleverly ;  but  nothing 
must  be  left  to  me:  for,  besides  that  he 
would  act  in  direct  opposition  to  my  wishes, 
and  in  proportion  as  I  fix)wned,  so  would  he 
persevere,  in  the  way  that  a  certain  ani- 
mal is  driven, — I  say  that,  besides  all  this, 
which  I  only  give  in  a  parenthesis,  I  am  of 
too  irritable  yet  idle  a  temperament  to  fur- 
ther the  thing  in  any  way  but  by  acquiescing 
with  the  plans  that  may  be  proposed.  I 
can  take  my  seat  in  the  carriage — ^I  can  ap- 
pear, I  hope,  pleased  with  everything  that 
is  going  on  ;  and  have,  but  in  my  own  way 
it  must  be,  an  eye  to  the  practical  prudence 
of  the  scheme  that  is  on  the  tapis :    it  is 
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not  the  fleetest  racer  that  wins  the  goal ; 
propinquity^  I  used  to  think  in  my  young 
days,  was  sometimes  a  surer  nag.  Let 
them,  then,  Sydney,  have  this  propinquity.'' 

"  Who  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  " 

"  Is  it  possible  I  have  been  talking  aU 
this  time  to  no  purpose  ?  Why,  who  is  it 
likely  I  should  mean  ?  " 

Sydney  looked  contrite,  but  totally  im- 
possible to  determine — and  her  fistther  con- 
tinued— 

"  Who  is  it  likely  I  should  fix  on  to  help 
my  wretchedly  lame  dog  over  the  stile  ?  Is 
it  Miss  Glanville,  think  you  ?  Miss  Laura — 
Miss  Fanny — Miss  Foolish?  No,  it  is  not: 
I  will  tell  you  who  it  is,  Sydney ;  I  have 
fixed  on  Miss  Esdaile.  What  do  you  think 
of  the  subject  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Sydney  looked  pleased; 
and  then  said,  with  a  desponding  shake  of 
her  head, — 

^'  I  have  reason  to  suspect  my  brother's 
feelings  are  too  deeply  engaged  with  Miss 
Fanny,  or  Miss  Foolish^  as  you  term  her,  to 
consider  them  at  his  owi^  disposal," 
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"  Is  that  all  the  objection  you  make  ?  " 

"  If  it  is  an  objection,  it  is  needless  to 
make  any  other." 

Sir  Frederic  looked  satisfied ;  and  Sydney 
asked,  with  a  little  flutter  in  her  manner — a 
hurry — ^yet  with  a  distinctly  expressed  ear- 
nestness of  tone, — 

"  You  think  it  then  possible  to  change 
the  affections  ?  " 

'*  Change  ?  Certainly ;  but  we  do  an  in- 
justice if  in  these  cases  we  talk  of  the  af- 
fections— ^the  solecism  of  loving  two  per- 
sons at  the  same  time,  is  not  so  readilly 
managed." 

Sydney  looked  perplexed;  and  in  reply  to 
this  look.  Sir  Frederic  observed,  "  Compton 
is  young,  and  fanct/  is  perhaps  a  much 
better  name  for  his  predilections ;  fancy — 
which  may  be  exemplified  by  all  the  various 
colours  of  the  cameleon !  As  concerns 
myself,  I  see  that  the  Church  must  be 
abandoned.  College  is  a  needless  expense  ; 
he  will  neither  be  fitted  for  the  one  nor  for 
the  other:  to  this  I  have  made  up  my 
mind.     And  in  this  dark  hour  a  dawn  of 
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light  is  come  1     See  then,  Sydney,  that  it  is 
not  darkened  by  a  cloud." 

"  But  Miss  Esdaile  is  a  coquette  !'* 
"  I  thought  as  much ! — Mr.  Woodward.— 
Throw  all  those  flowers  in  the  fire,  Sydney ; 
you  will  faint  away  in  a  moment !  Ring  for 
your  maid,  child. — Nay,  I  have  just  finished, 
what  was  I  saying  ?' 
"  Mr.—" 

"  Aye,  Mr.  Woodward.  I  thought  yes- 
terday he  was  angling  in  a  measure  after 
the  same  Beatrice ;  but  this  wiU  never  do. 
He  is  a  worthy  young  man,  and  I  wish  him 
well  with  all  my  heart,  and  owe  him  an 
infinitude  of  obligation;  but  I  must  pay 
him  for  this  in  coin — ^not  at  the  sacrifice 
of  my  son's  expectations." 

"  But  Miss  Esdaile  flirts  with  Lionel" 
"  Well,  well,  so  much  the  better ;  it  Trill 
all  soon  come  to  a  crisis,  one  day  or  the 
other.  Lionel  is  your  own ;  and  Woodward 
is  too  honourable  a  fellow  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  any  man's  sails.  With  the  tact  that 
women  have,  you  might  give  him  an  idea  of 
the  subject — ^but  expect  nothing  firom  me-r 
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nothing  at  all.  Berry  Pomeroy,  and  a 
thousand  fine  dghts,  are  to  be  seen :  take 
advantage  of  this  weather — ^this  StS  de  St. 
Mkhd — and  go  to  them  all.  Compton 
provided  for,  your  own  marriage  may  hap- 
pen sooner  than  you  expect  it." 

Sir  Frederic  then  threw  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  weary  with  the  energy  of  his 
manner,  and  seemingly  overpowered  by 
some  sudden  feeling:  he  looked  tenderly 
at  his  apparently  as  sorrow-stricken  child, 
and  said,  with  a  heavy  dejection  in  his 
voice,  "Sydney,  you  deserve  something 
better  than  thus  to  be  the  shuttle-cock  of 
adverse  fortune !  You  weep,  my  angel — idle 
tears — ^for  you  know  not  what  it  is.  Say 
not  a  word,  I  insist,"  he  added,  seeing  her 
about  to  speak.  "As  it  is,  so  let  it  be. 
Lionel  Aylesford  is  your  own  free  choice  ; 
so  £Eur  it  is  as  I  could  wish.  For  the  rest,  it 
is  my  concern — ^not  yours. 

"Say  not  a  word,  I  tell  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, frowning  his  daughter  into  silence, 
as  she  even  sank  on  her  knees  to  beseech 
his  attention :  "  no  entreaties,  I  beg :  love  on 
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in  patience  and  &ith,  for  every  move  that 
you  take  will  but  make  the  matter  worse. 
The  most  complicated  things,  when  left  to 
themselves,  are  sure  to  unravel  in  time: 
await  this  time  then,  Sydney,  and  all  wiU 
go  well — and  your  marriage  among  the 
rest.  There,  say  not  a  word,  for  I  am 
heartily  sick  of  the  subject." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Time  passes  with  ruthless  rapidity, 
whether  we  vary  our  pace  or  not;  hours 
spent  in  the  solitude  of  Cleveland  Hall,  or 
in  the  bustle  of  amusement  elsewhere,  it 
was  all  the  same;  another  day  gone,  and 
how  little  done !  one  day  more,  and  then 
another!  Yet  Sydney  did  not  forget  the 
desire  her  father  had  expressed;  she  saw 
how  much  it  had  cost  him — the  distaste  he 
had  shewn  to  interfere :  indeed,  he  seemed 
to  consider  all  such  interference  on  his  part 
as  an  act  unbefitting  his  station. 

f  2 
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Who,  that  could  trace  his  descent  from 
at  least  four-fifths  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
nobles,  could  stoop  to  the  petty  detail  of 
such  every-day  matters  ?  With  the  gracious- 
ness  of  manner  of  one  persuaded  of  his 
own  worth,  he  candidly  confessed  that  he 
could  not. 

So  he  had  put  his  wishes  into  the  hands 
of  his  daughter ;  and  he  could  not  have  done 
better  for  their  furtherance.  For  a  change 
had  taken  place,  that  left  Sydney  restless 
when  alone ;  she  sought  company — variety; 
an3^hing  was  better  than  her  own  thoughts. 
She  dared  not  listen  to  the  idle  dictates  of 
her  heart — for  idle  she  was  sure  they  were, 
and  wilftd,  if  they  could  induce  her  to  reject 
the  promises  she  had  made. 

There  was  a  faculty  in  her  mind,  therefore, 
that  tempted  her,  as  it  were,  to  run  away 
from  this  heart;  hoping,  when  she  returned 
to  it  again,  she  should  find  it  better  organ- 
ized. She  was  blind,  and  she  knew  that  she 
was  blind;  &lse,  and  knew  that  she  was 
fiBtlse;  for  no  one  would  deprecate  this 
degeneracy  more  than  herself.     To  aU  ap- 
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pearance  she  remained  the  same  creature : 
but  light  and  dark  could  not  be  more  dis- 
tinct than  she  to  her  former  self.  Amuse- 
ment was  the  only  remedy  left;  if  this 
fidled,  all  must  &il :  but  she  hoped  that  it 
would  not.  So,  while  every  one  took  his  or 
her  rSle  in  the  little  drama  going  on,  there 
seemed  no  one  so  ready  to  play  her  part 
in  it  as  the  fair  mistress  of  Cleveland. 
Thus  the  autumnal  days  were  hardly  long 
enough  to  contain  all  the  varied  pleasure 
they  brought  forth. 

"  Let  us  take  this  seat,"  said  Sir  Frederic, 
nearly  tired  to  death  at  the  first  onset,  in 
scheming  to  promote  the  pleasures  of  the 
young. 

He  was  leaning  on  Mr.  Woodward's 
arm,  as  he  leisurely  walked  from  the 
carriage  up  the  drive  of  a  beautifiil  show 
cottage  in  the  neighbourhood.  "  You  will 
always  see  a  little  brief  authority  in  these 
places.  It  is  very  gauche^  thus  turning  us 
out  at  the  gate!  the  compliment  is  to  me^- 
not  the  being  admitted  I — ^well,  well,  let  me  get 
a  seat— Elysium  though  it  be,  I  am  tired  to 
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death :  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is  good  for 
men  in  this  world,  but  I  think  I  am  better 
here,  than  toiling  up  this  steep.  Let  Miss 
Cleveland  take  your  arm,  Woodward,  and 
go  forward  with  the  rest;  for  me,  I  can 
walk  no  fiirther." 

And  as  he  concluded,  he  shook  off  his  two 
supporters,  and  directed  his  steps  to  a  large 
rustic  arbour,  placed  by  the  road  side,  evi* 
dently  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lisUess 
in  sight-seeing. 

But  Sydney,  though  dismissed,  still  re* 
mained  near;  and  she  said) 

"  Such  fatigue  agrees  with  you,  sir,  as 
little  as  it  does  with  me*  This  certainly 
is  a  sweet  spot,  but  I  like  not  such  crowds 
in  Paradise:  we  will  remain  here,  Papa, 
whilst  the  rest  walk  on.  Mr.  Woodward, 
these  sights  may  have  power  to  attract 
you?" 

A  shrug  of  indifference  was  the  only 
answer  vouchsafed;  and  as  the  hocage  was 
occupied  by  other  idlers,  the  conversation 
merely  sank  into  observations  on  the  sur- 
rounding scene,  the  statues,  the  extraordi- 
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nary  beauty  of  the  cedars,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  nothings  which  are  uttered  before 
common^place  listeners. 

There  was  a  royal  sort  of  laissez  otter  in 
the  manner  in  which  Sir  Frederic  lounged 
amid  the  crowd — ^keeping  apart,  as  well  as 
he  could — ^looking  condescending,  yet  con- 
taminated by  the  vicinity  of  plebeian  blood. 
He  was  restless  and  annoyed ;  but  he  had 
come  too  fiu*  to  escape :  the  rest  of  the 
party  had  gone  on  to  see  whether  "  le  jeu  " 
was  really  worth  "  la  chandelle," — ^whether 
it  would  repay  them  for  getting  through  the 
press  of  people  at  the  second  gate;  so  he 
had  only  to  await  their  return,  and  to  find 
amusement  as  well  as  he  could,  in  contem- 
plating the  scenery  around,  and  in  watching 
the  fresh  arrivals  of  sight-seers,  as  they 
paraded  before  him  up  the  steep  ascent^  or 
rejoiced  themselves  in  strolling  on  the  lawn ; 
the  ladies  looking  so  meek,  the  children  so 
gaping,  and  the  men  so  jocose ;  the  praise  all 
ready  to  burst  forth  at  the  slightest  provo- 
cation, in  fine  language  and  a  forced  voice : 
strangely  contrasting  with  the    high-bred 
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want  of  enthusiaam,  the  m7  admirarij  of  Sir 
Frederic  and  his  daughter.  Yet  Sydney  saw 
not  how  she  stood — ^^  with  the  crowd,  bat 
not  of  it ;"  for  she  said  to  Mr.  Woodward, — 
"  You  are  never  to  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing, nor  deeply  concerned :  the  wisdom  of 
man  is  exceedingly  great !  you  are  not  fond 
of  sight-seeing,  Mr.  Woodward?" 

"  No." 

"  You  will  enjoy  the  silence  of  Cleveland 
better  when  you  return?" 

"  Yes." 

"WeU?" 

"  I  have  done." 

"  What,  with  a  monosyllable  ?  Indeed  it 
is  your  turn  to  talk;  I  cannot  play  the  agree- 
able unless  you  will  help  me." 

So  she  ceased  to  speak;  and  Sir  Frederic, 
who  had  been  passively  watching  the  holiday 
folks  as  they  passed,  quietly  observed — 

"  Vulgar  people  always  turn  up  their  toes 
when  they  walk  1 "  Sydney  laughed  at  this 
discovery  in  natural  philosophy,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Woodward ;  but  as  he  immediately  re- 
sumed his  serious  look,  she  turned  firom  him 
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with  a  petulant  yet  proud  backward  move- 
ment of  her  head,  and  seated  herself  by  her 
£Etther. 

A  tame  gazelle  was  seen  feeding  in  the 
park. 

"  I  never  saw  such  eyes !"  said  one  of  the 
young  ladies. 

"  I  have,"  quietly  uttered  Mr.  Woodward. 

Yet,  excepting  this  remark,  he  stood  per- 
fectly silent.  Sydney  was  seated  at  the  end 
of  the  bench ;  and  they  might  have  talked, 
and  amused  themselves  as  well  as  the  rest. 

"  One  word  ^pofew,"  thought  Sydney,  "  is 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  guessed."  And 
there  was  a  riante  joyousness  in  the  scenery 
around — a  soft  murmur  in  the  breeze,  fan- 
ning the  foliage  of  the  large  ornamental 
trees,  that  might  have  entranced  them  into 
saying  so  much:  but  no,  neither  of  them 
broke  the  silence. 

"  It  is  a  joy,"  observed  Sir  Frederic,  as  a 
sort  of  apology  for  his  taciturnity,  "  in  such 
a  place  as  this,  only  to  sit  still  and  live !  The 
heart  has  its  sabbaths  and  jubilees.  Were 
the  gods  to  quit  Olympus  to  dwell  upon 
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e&rck  I  liimk  tliey  would  laugh  at  the  petit 
pGr£ecd<m  of  this  pai^! — a  baby-play  at 
pvnd  things!  I  ooold  £dt  still  and  rami- 
metie  far  ever  at  the  oddity  of  such  at- 
nempts !  But  niiat  cripples  your  powers  of 
wd^TOTsng,  Sydney?** 

~£Tenr  tiling  is  beautiful,  P&P^  s^^i^ 
fram  The  point  of  intdlect  and  truth ;  but 
TO  me«  diesie  migndons  are  productaye  of 
xnelaneholy.  Tb««  is  always  scxnething 
painful  in  ohs»^ing  people  seddng  amuse- 
raeni  &r  from  their  own  thresholds. 
It  is  well  all  do  not  think  as  I  do :  yet  it 
has  been  said,  that  there  is  9(»nething  of  a 
virtue  in  the  dislike  of  change ;  but  there 
is  no  virtue  in  liking  such  a  place  as  Cleve- 
land bener  than  all  the  world.  To  me 
there  is  a  fbriomness  in  thus  pla3ring  the 
vagabond  in  search  of  pleasure.  I  dare  say 
my  ideas  are  unsocial ;  but  in  the  world  it 
appears  a  strange  &ct^  that  peo]de  have  no 
higher  gratification  than  can  be  drawn  from 
criticising  each  other:  see  how  they  stare 
at  you,  and  at  me,  ay  and  at  Mr.  Woodward 
too:  but  thai,  in  his  preset  sombre  guise, 
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perhaps  he  is  really  an  object  to  be  stared 
at. 

"  Why  do  they  not  look,  instead,  at  these 
sumptuous  trees,  these  radiant  hiUs?  I  know 
the  reason,  but  I  cannot  embody  it  in  words 
strong  enough,  perhaps  polite  enough,  to 
express  my  detestation.  It  is  all  these 
thoughts.  Papa,  that  have  kept  me  silent." 
And  here  a  bright  flush  mantled  her  cheek, 
as  she  added,  "  But  as  Isaac  Walton  tells 
us,  we  must  *  put  on  patience; '  and  besides, 
you  would  not  have  me  talk  to  myself 
like  a  parrot,  with  nobody  listening  ?" 

"Why,  my  dear  girl,  what  would  you 
have  more?  I  am  listening  to  you — Mr. 
Woodward  is  listening  to  'you." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  Mr.  Woodward 
with  one  of  her  inquiring  looks.  It  was 
well  that  now  there  was  a  view,  on  the  beau- 
ties of  which  he  could  expatiate. — The  sca- 
the peep  of  the  old  church — the  wliite  spread 
sails  of  a  vessel  on  the  blue  expanse — the 
high  surrounding  hills ;  and 

'  Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  hk  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  and  deep !  * 
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And  therefore  Mr.  Woodward  suddenly 
found  something  to  say — eloquent  praises — 
amusing  remarks,  ^^as  thick  as  the  gay  motes 
that  people  the  sun's  beam  " — and  as  sadden 
as  though  a  clock  had  been  wound  up  and 
thereby  set  going. 

He  was  a  great  fietvourite  of  Sir  Fre- 
deric, who  immediately  felt  the  influence 
of  this  cheerful  conversation.  But  Sydney 
remained  as  silent  as  before  :  and  there  was 
something  majestic  in  the  sweet  quiet  of  her 
look  and  the  graceful  manner  in  which  she 
stood — as  a  queen  amid  those  who  still 
continued  to  visit  the  alcove,  when  weary 
with  waiting  at  the  upper  gate  for  admit- 
tance. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is,"  observed  Sir  Frede- 
ric, *^to  disturb  the  cahnness,  the  refine- 
ment of  this  spot,  by  opening  it  to  those 
who  have  neither  the  taste  nor  the  intellect 
to  enjoy  it!  Such  a  place  as  this  is  only 
fitted  for  the  saint,  the  sage,  and  the  philoso- 
pher." 

"  LWla ! "  said  Sydney,  with  an  arch  look 
and  a  graceful  bow,  as  she  playfully  appro- 
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priated  the  first  designation  to  herself:  "  this 
is  easily  decided.  But  for  the  rest,  there  is  a 
difficulty  to  say  which  is  the  sage — which 
the  philosopher.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Woodward, 
to  which  title  do  you  lay  claim  ?  " 

He  would  have  got  up  a  smile  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  but  failing  in  the  attempt, 
there  was  a  gravity  in  his  look  as  he 
said, 

"  I  am  not  wise  enough  to  satisfy  myself; 
yet  neither  would  I  change  with  the  philo- 
sopher nor  the  sage.  It  forms  part  of  a 
comprehensive  truth,  that,  be  our  possessions 
good  or  bad,  such  as  they  are,  we  will  not 
separate  from  them;  preferring  rather  to 
make  them  a  part  of  ourselves.  Therefore 
I  would  not  change  my  lot — ^that  is,  I  think 
not.  There  are  aU  degrees  of  proficiency 
in  knowing  ourselves.  Some  of  us  live  to 
the  truth  of  a  thing;  others,  to  the  bright 
viiions  they  are  ever  drawing  from  an  ima- 
ginative fancy ;  they  are  employed  idly,  as 
it  is  termed,  yet  every  moment  of  their  lives 
may  be  fraught  with  joy.  Yet  be  he  phi- 
losopher, or  be  he  sage,  hard  is  it  for  him 
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who  has  pitched  his  tent,  as  it  were,  on  the 
volcanic  ground  of  such  heated  feeling.  No 
slumber — no  repose — is  there  ;  a  painful 
watching  wears  out  his  days ;  a  guard  over 
self — ^that  curious  self,  which  will  peep  forth 
through  every  prohibited  chink  and  cranny. 
Philosophers  and  sages  do  not  play  such 
freaks  :  I  cannot,  therefore,  class  myxif 
among  them," 

Sir  Frederic  caught  the  last  Avords,  and 
said — "  There  is  a  thinness  of  the  skin  that 
betrays  the  vital  organs.  Men  of  strong 
feeling  have  this  misfortune.  In  my  youth, 
when  I  appeared  in  the  world,  I  was  ever 
like  a  clock  with  its  works  disclosed :  even 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  our  days,  it  is 
painful  to  be  ever  tick-ticking  in  public. 
From  the  position  in  which  I  was  bom,  this 
shyness  produced  the  hauteur  for  which  I 
believe  I  am  famed — nay,  perhaps  I  may 
add,  condemned.  Yet  I  put  it  not  on ;  there 
it  is — and,  with  truth  I  may  add,  it  has  been 
my  surest  panoply.  There  is  a  strife  in 
the  world — a  seeking  the  best  and  most 
approved  mode  of  mortifying  each  other — a 
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disdosing  to  Caesar  that  he  is  not  so  great 
as  he  thinks — a  persuading  Job  that  he  is  t^n 
times  more  miserable  than  he  is. 

"  Believe  me,  he  who  wishes  to  walk  in 
the  most  peaceful  paths  of  life,  will  find  his 
feUow-creatures  an  occasion  of  stumbling. 
You  have  seen  I  have  hitherto  kept  Cleve- 
land apart  to  ourselves ;  there  is  tranquillity 
— there  is  peace — there  nature  presides  in 
her  pleasantest  guise.  We  want  only  things 
in  their  natural  shapes — ^in  these  they  are 
fairest  and  best.  Art  may  lend  its  aid  to 
help  ideal  associations  to  come  mistily  upon 
the  mind,  making  them  thereby  more  fair  and 
impressive— for  what  is  life  without  this 
charm?  Let  the  mind,  then,  be  occupied 
in  this  way;  but  let  the  eye,  in  our  parks 
and  our  glades,  have  nothing  to  feast  on 
but  nature. 

"  Look  at  that  leaden  figure  of  Pan — or 
Punchinello — or  whatever  it  is  meant  to  re- 
present !  We  do  not  weary  of  the  stillness  of 
a  tree,  or  a  rock ;  but  such  a  figure  as  this 
drives  one  distracted !  Let  us  walk  to  the 
gate,  and  see  if  we  can  gain  admittance ;  as 
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sometimes  the  violence  of  the  poison  pro- 
duces the  cure,  so  let  us  take  enough:  a 
good  dose,  and  have  done  with  it !  Let  us 
see  what  is  going  forward." 

As  he  approached  the  gate,  leaning  on  his 
daughter's  arm,  the  voice  of  the  gardener 
was  heard : — 

^^  Let  that  gentleman  and  lady  pass." 

Such  was  the  tribute  to  the  aristocratic 
air,  the  self-possession,  the  ease,  attending 
high  birth.  It  was  no  wonder  Sir  Frederic 
should  be  so  exceedingly  well  satisfied  with 
himself,  since  such  was  the  way  in  which  he 
was  received  whenever  he  appeared  in  pub- 
lic. Erect  and  stately — silent  and  sedate — 
he  seemed  apart  from  all;  and  if  not  ex- 
actly sans  connaissance  de  cause^  yet  so  it 
was,  and  he  could  not  help  it. 

As  they  wound  up  the  steep  ascent  to 
the  cottage,  they  were  met  by  the  rest  of 
the  party  coming  to  seek  them — all  in  a 
high  state  of  rapture  with  every  thing  they 
had  seen. 

"  It  really  is  enchanting !" 

"Fairyland!" 
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"  The  very  perfection  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment !" 

"Come,  come,  come!  Pray  come  and 
see  all  these  very  fine  things !"  And  like 
joyous  children  just  escaped  from  school, 
they  each  professed  a  readiness  to  act  as 
a  cicerone.  There  was  a  little  shuffling 
to  put  themselves  in  the  right  places,  but 
this  was  soon  managed :  Miss  Esdaile  play- 
fully linked  her  arm  within  that  of  Sir 
Frederic,  much  as  a  kitten  would  tamper 
with  a  lion.  But  she  seemed  the  only  one 
of  the  young  party  who  feared  him  not. 
She  had  been  flirting  with  Mr.  Aylesford; 
and  Compton,  with  the  usual  ebb  and  flow 
of  his  affection, 

"  The  pulses  of  the  heart  that  come  and  go, 
Like  the  great  circles  of  the  ocean  s  flow," 

had  a  love  story  to  teU,  a  contrite  confes- 
sion to  make,  and  to  whisper  a  hope  of 
restored  peace  with  Fanny  Glanville.  He 
told  her  that  he  had  almost  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  loved  her  better  than  any 
other  little  girl  in  the  world. 
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"  Miss  Esdaile  excepted?  " 

**  You  do  not  believe  that^  do  you,  Fanny?' 

Fanny  caught  her  mother*8  eye,  who, 
though  apparently  admiring  the  pearls  in 
a  musical  box,  was  quietly  listening  to  what 
was  said  between  them. 

"  No,  I  do  not  exacdy  believe  it,'*  replied 
Fanny;  **yet  I  think  if  you  mean  nothing, 
you  are  very  attentive  to  her :  it  is  the 
opinion  of  all  that  you  are  decidedly  in 
love  with  her." 

"  Humbug !  You  are  pleased  to  be  fifitce- 
tious,  Miss  Fanny !  Who  says,  pray,  that 
I  am  in  love  with  her?" 

"  I  think  your  Papa  would  say  so,  if  you 
were  to  ask  him." 

''Me  ask  hun!" 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  to 
put  the  question :  you  forget,  perhaps,  that 
Miss  Esdaile  has  a  very  good  fortune?'' 

"No,  indeed,  I  do  not:  I  only  widi, 
Fanny,  that  you  had  one  half  of  her  wealth, 
and  then  you  should  see  if  I  would  have 
any  thing  to  say  to  her! " 

"But  this  is  an  admission." 
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"What  nonsense,  Fanny!  you  cannot 
think  I  like  to  hear  you  talk  in  this  man- 
ner ?    I  have  made  a  discovery,  Fanny/' 

"What  is  it?" 

"You'U  teU?" 

"Indeed  I  wiU  not." 

"  Did  you  ever  outwit  the  old  one  ?  " 

Fanny  smiled. 

"Then  now  understand,  Fanny,  that  I 
love  you  better  than  house  and  land — ^that 
I  will  make  you  my  wife  whenever  you 
like.  Now  do  you  think  I  am  in  earnest 
in  what  I  am  about?" 

"No,  certainly  not;  but  if  you  feel  all 
this,  which  you  say  you  do,  why  pay  such 
attention  to  Miss  Esdaile?" 

"  That's  my  look-out." 

"  Indeed,  Compton,  if  I  can  believe  what 
you  tell  me,  it  is  not.  At  any  rate  it  is  a 
strange  method  of  shewing  me  your  affec- 
tion!" 

"Can  you  spell  prudence j  Miss  Fanny?" 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean — ^you  are 
attracted  by  the  extent  of  her  fortune?  " 

"  For  me^  read  Sir  Frederic^  and  then  you 
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will  be  nearer  the  mark.  I  have  found  it 
aU  out  in  a  roundabout  way;  and  if  I 
don't  cheat  him,  never  trust  me!  Now, 
Fanny,  here  they  come!  you  see  what  I 
will  do  directly !  *'  and  singing — 

"  Dogs,  you  have  had  your  day, — 
Down  tail  and  slink  away, 
Youll  pick  no  more  bones  on  this  side  of  the  border," 

he  was  in  place  at  Miss  Esdaile's  side 
before  he  had  reached  his  father. 

"And  now  I  will  talk  to  you,  instead 
of  Mr.  Aylesford,"  said  Miss  Esdaile,  with 
the  most  perfect  nonchalance  in  the  world. 
"  Lovers  are  such  tenacious  animals  to  deal 
with !'' 

*  Hence  to  the  glens  where  they  skulked  from  the  law; 
Hence  to  the  moors  where  they  vanish  from  batde/ 

I  heard  your  song,  Mr.  Cleveland,  now  you 
shall  hear  mine — 

'  Metal  is  clinking  here  : 
Off  with  your  sighing  gear.' 

You  seem  surprised  to  be  so  well  understood; 
but  you  must  doff  that  fiEU^  before  we  meet 
joxkv  fisither.    Let  us,  then,  understand  each 
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other :  I  have  a  card  to  play  as  well  as  your- 
self— a  throw  for  hearts  versus  diamonds. 
Nay,  do  not  stare  in  that  vague  manner, 
or  you  will  spoil  all.  You  know  I  always 
say  what  I  think  ;  but  you  will  understand, 
I  do  not  say  aC  that  I  think : — trust  me  where 
otir  hopes  are  concerned?" 

"  Mr.  Aylesford,  if  you  retain  that  picture 
80  long,  the  person  in  waiting  will  think  you 
mean  to  steal  it." — This  was  said  by  Miss 
Glanville,  as,  resting  on  the  sofa,  she  watch- 
ed Mr.  Aylesford  as  he  stood  intently  re- 
garding a  beautiful  miniature  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  which  lay  on  a  centre  table. 
He  smiled,  and  replied — 

"  No ;  it  is  not  likely  I  should  steal  it  : 
yet,  were  it  mine,  I  should  consider  it  a 
great  treasure." 

"There  are  other  pictures— a  Rebecca, 
from  Ivanhoe." 

"  It  is  true ;  but  there  is  only  one  coun- 
tenance like  this !" 

"  You  take  the  picture,  because  the  origi- 
lud  is  away." 

"  Yes ;  but  she  is  not  far  off.     You  will 
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see  the  resemblance  in  a  moment; — is  it  not 
Uke  Miss  Cleveland?" 

"But  why  is  not  Miss  Cleveland  here? 
Surely  she  would  take  an  interest  in  se^ng 
your  devotion?" 

"  She  knows  it,  and  that  is  better." 

"  She  knows  itj  and  that  is  hetterP^  And 
the  pretty  Laura  repeated  this  to  hersdf  a 
thousand  times.  It  is  a  pity  that  truth 
should  have  so  bitter  a  taste !  All  hope  was 
destroyed  by  these  few  words — so  true — so 
confiding !  Laura  felt  that  for  her  there  was 
no  chance,  and  hers  was  the  only  sad  coun- 
tenance of  the  party,  when  they  met  on  the 
steep  ascent  leading  to  the  cottage. 

And  Sydney,  with  a  newTfound  cheerful- 
ness, was  just  asking  Mr,  Woodward,  "  En 
quoi  connaisseZ'Vous  la  folie  antique?  En 
quoi  connaisseZ'VOus  la  sagesse prismteV^  as 
Lionel  stepped  forward,  and,  in  his  usual 
matter-of-&ct  way,  offered  her  his  arm.  It 
was  done  as  a  man  would  take  his  own ; — 
too  decidedly  to  be  disputed.  She,  neverthe- 
less, still  turned  to  Mr.  Woodward,  aimoos 
to  continue  their  discourse }  Itatt  he  8aid-~ 
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"  As  soon  as  others  are  with  you,  I  feel 
that  I  am  de  trop : — the  sun  may  repose  for  a 
moment  behind  a  cloud— but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment:—shine  on,  then,  fair  sun  !  I  will  not 
doud  your  way :  let  me  rather  seek  acquired 
liberty  at  a  distance." 

A  shade  of  vexation  passed  over  the  face 
of  this  eulogised  sun ;  and  Lionel  had  to  ask 
her  more  than  once  how  she  had  been  pass- 
ing her  time,  before  she  could  find  one  col- 
lected sentence  to  reply  to  him. 

And  now  the  gorgeous  scene  that  pre- 
sented itself  was  occupation  enough  for  all : 
the  stands  filled  with  the  choicest  exotics  ; 
the  vases  of  gold-fish,  the  rich  shells,  Chinese 
lanterns,  orange-trees,  and  other  large^  jpare, 
and  magnificent  plants ;  whilst  the  stunning 
screeches  and  chatter  of  the  gaudy  cocka- 
toos, left,  as  the  French  say,  **  nothing  to  be 
desired." 

In  the  range  through  the  brilliant  suite 

of  rooms,  filled  wkh  the  rarest  specimens  of 

Ujauteriey  china,  fimcy  clocks,  &c.,— puzzling 

ptbe  growiviup  children  to  know  which  to  ad- 

miii^.firsty  i]\  the  way  that  the  young  ones  are 
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perplexed  at  a  £ur — accident,  or  what  not, 
soon  threw  Miss  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Wood- 
ward together.  Nature  had  still  greater 
charms  for  them  than  all  this  art ;  and  the 
play  of  the  fountain  before  the  window,  and 
the  splendour  of  the  view,  attracted  them 
more  than  the  rarest  treasure— the  musical 
boxes,  or  the  little  singing-bird,  fluttering  its 
jewelled  wings  as  joyously  as  if  living :  they 
left  all  these,  and  found  themselves  together 
at  a  window.  She  did  not  speak.  And  he 
said — 

"  You  are  angry  with  me?" 

"No." 

"  Then  you  are  sad?" 

"  No ;  I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
But  tell  me,  why  do  you  leave  my  side  when 
Lionel  approaches? — Can  we  have  too  many 
friends? — Do  you  think  I  have  no  ideas 
but  for  him?' 

"  How  can  I  answer  so  many  questions?" 

"  But  you  leave  me?'  • 

"Yes." 

"Why?" 

"  Because— because — " 
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*'  You  are  tired  of  me  ?' 

"Yes." 

''Yes?* 

"No:  I  leave  you  in  better  company. 
There  are  times  I  care  not  what  becomes  of 
me ;  and  then  I  utter  nothing  but  a  harsh 
^no/  and  as  harsh  a  ^yes ;'  and  then  Mr. 
Aylesford  is  a  fitter  companion  for  Miss 
Cleveland.  Abstracted  and  unstable  as  I 
am,  there  is  no  greater  admirer  of  con- 
sistency— Mr.  Aylesford  is  an  excellent 
person." 

"  You  mean,  he  excels  in  the  dull  realities 
of  life?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  what  I  mean. 
But  it  is  admirable  to  steer  so  steady  and 
dear  a  course— to  see  things  as  they  are— to 
fit  in  with  approved  customs  and  opinions : 
it  is  an  excellent  quality!" 

"The coldness  of  worldly  wisdom!  Well, 
well;  it  were  better  to  keep  fi-ee  of  the 
dazzle  we  are  not  fitted  to  enjoy — an  ex- 
cellent quality,  but  not  to  be  envied." 
She  turned  upon  him  quickly,  as  she  added, 
"  You  like  Mr.  Aylesford?" 

VOL.  n.  a 
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"I  know  80  litde  of  him;  but  it  is  ap- 
parent that  whoever  discusses  his  character, 
the  result  must  be  in  his  favour." 

"  And  in  knowledge  of  the  feelings — of 
the  arts — and  of  letters ;  you  think  he  is 
perfect?"^ 

"No;  I  candidly  tell  you  he  is  not— 
these  are  not  his  forte— it  is  obvious  they 
are  not :  but  he  excels  in  wiser  things." 

"  But  then  I  hate  wiser  things.  If  im- 
jigination  and  enthusiasm  are  at  a  discount 
in  this  everyday  world,  they  are  only  the 
more  dazzling  and  attractive  when  we  meet 
with  them.  Common  sense  is  so  very  like 
a  sledge-hammer — ^it  lays  prostrate  all  one's 
ideas  before  we  are  aware  of  it.  I  think  all 
stewards  and  housekeepers  should  have  this 
common  sense — ^but  I  would  not  give  it  the 
enirie  of  our  drawing-rooms  and  studies.  You 
do  not  like  common  sense,  Mr.  Woodward?" 

He  smilod  at  the  inference,  and  replied, 

"  I  think  I  shew  that  I  do,  in  esteeming 
Mr.  Aylesford.  I  admire  his  natural 
gravity,  which  gives  strength  to  good  sense ; 
his  i)eculiar  reserve — ^his  noble  simplicity." 
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** But  feeling?" 

"  That  he  would  appear  to  dispense  with : 
there  are  some  who  consider  the  betrayal 
of  such  as  a  surrender  of  the  senses — as 
shewing  vanity,  weakness — all  that  is  to  be 
reprehended  in  this  life.  But  believe  it 
not ;  Mr.  Aylesford  has  his  feeling  as  well 
as  the  rest;  but  nerved — self-governed — 
kept  in  order." 

"  A  catalogue  raisonnie  of  all  the  cardinal 
virtues !"  interrupted  Miss  Cleveland,  with 
an  expression  which  shewed  she  was  not 
quite  pleased  with  the  turn  the  conversation 
had  taken.  She  would  only  say  so  much, 
and  no  more ;  and  she  felt  it  was  time  to 
stop:  so  she  added:  "No  one  is  more 
aware  of  the  advantages  in  his  character 
than  myself.  I  know  it  is  as  you  say ;  but 
let  us  talk  of  something  else — ^you  have 
nothing  more  to  add?" 

"  Indeed  I  have— " 

"Then  not  to-day — pray  exhaust  your 
admiration  upon  some  of  these  fine  things." 

Mr.  Woodward  seemed  satisfied  with 
what  he    had   expressed,    and    now    very 

g2 
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disposed  to  do  as  he  was  bid — and  he 
said, 

"You  never  rave  about  paintings  as  I 
would  wish  you  to  rave.  Look  at  these  that 
adorn  the  apartment!"  But  Sydney  was 
annoyed  with  what  had  passed.  She  ad* 
mired  his  candour,  yet  she  felt  vexed. 
There  was  much  to  explain — and  she  had 
hoped  to  have  turned  such  an  opportunity 
to  account;  but  the  attempt  had  fieiiled. 
She  therefore  cast  a  listless  look  towards 
the  pictures,  and  replied, 

"  I  do  not  like  paintings ;  they  never  come 
up  to  my  idea  of  what  they  ought  to  be. 
It  is  seldom  they  do  not  petrify  every  object 
they  seek  to  represent :  with  them  the  stream 
has  no  murmur — the  breeze  no  breath." 

He  made  no  reply,  but  merely  pointed  to 
a  landscape  by  Gainsborough.  Sydney, 
however,  was  out  of  humour, 

"  No ;  to  me  the  colours  are  rarely  true  to 
nature:  besides,  look  at  the  branches  of 
these  trees!  they  are  inflexible.  Liet  the 
wind  blow  as  it  may,  the  foliage  moves  pot ; 
— the  painter  paralyses  nature." 
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"Then  who  shall  reanimate  it?' 

"  The  Sculptor,  and  the  Poet." 

Miss  Esdaile  had  approached :  and  said, 

"  Your  criticism  is  just,  Miss  Cleveland; 
the  great  vice  of  the  present  day  is  bravura ; 
every  one  attempts  to  do  something  beyond 
the  truth ;  Fashion  is  now  having  her  sway, 
but  truth  in  all  things  only  will  last^ 

She  fixed  her  eyes  steadily,  as  she  said 
this;  and  then  turned  her  earnestness  off 
by  carelessly  adding,  "  There  is  no  truth  in 
modem  productions,  and  the  ancient  art 
is  out  of  date!  I  would  as  soon  have  a 
papier-machS  tray,  or  the  work  of  a  young 
lady*8  needle,  passing  through  the  pink  into 
the  yellow,  as  the  modem  pictures  which 
crowd  our  galleries.  You  should  see  me, 
Mr.  Woodward,  in  my  atelier  at  home !  the 
first  thing  I  do  is,  to  forget  that  I  have 
ever  seen  a  picture." 

"  Not  quite  so  scramed  there.  Miss  Es- 
daile, as  at  Deersley  Point,  where  you  are 
obliged  to  go  the  whole  hoggery  at  a  mouth- 
ful." 

She  had   expected  a  better   compliment 
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than  this  from  CSompton,  in  reply  to  her 
extreme  opinion ;  bat  she  laughed  as  merrily 
as  the  rest,  yet  looking  at  her  youthjul 
aspirant  as  she  would  at  a  tame  monkey — 
ready  to  be  amused,  but  fearing  the  liberty 
she  had  given  him  in  her  confidence  might 
entail  the  amioyance  of  his  tricks.  But 
they  had  reached  tlie  corridor,  and  here,  in 
the  statues  and  the  rest,  there  was  enough 
to  admire  and  amuse,  without  laying  tribute 
on  each  other. 

^^  The  sculptor  and  the  poet !"  sighed 
Mr.  Woodward — so  near  to  Sydney,  that  she 
heard  her  words  repeated. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "here  is  the  art  that 
delights  me :  who  will  *  rave '  with  me  over 
these  wondrous  things!  In  painting  I 
always  see  something  to  quarrel  with;  I 
know  what  it  is :  we  cannot  find  the  colours 
in  art,  we  see,  or  rather  do  not  see,  in 
nature.  Yet  we  find  fault  with  the  artist, 
instead  of  breathing  a  word  of  homage  to 
the  Creator.  So  it  is.  But  look  with  me 
at  this !"  she  said,  pausing  before  the  Lao- 
coon — ^that    wondrous    production  of  the 
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chisel !  "  See,  here  there  is  no  such  quarrel ! 
— the  marble  god — ^the  suffering  father — 
wear  the  semblance  of  ourselves. 

"Poetry  was  called  in  its  early  season, 
^the  gay  art:'  this  is  the  sedate  art.  That 
poetry  is  the  supremest  effort  of  comprehen- 
sion, I  candidly  admit ;  that  it  possesses  the 
power  of  creating  effects  unattainable  by 
any  other  qualification,  and  that  the  poet 
may  often  have  good  reason  to  prefer  the 
non-picturesque  to  the  beautifiil,  are  facts 
of  which  every-day  observation  shews  ua 
the  truth.  What  strikes  us  in  the  sculptor 
as  the  distinguishing  point  of  excellence,  is 
the  execution;  the  invention,  in  his  case, 
holding  but  the  second  place  in  our  regard ; 
and  we  make  light  of  his  faculty  for  execut- 
mg,  compared  with  his  power  of  creation." 

She  paused,  and  then  said,  "  You  look  at 
nte,  Mr.  Woodward,  as  you  would  at  the 
pink  parrot  in  yonder  cage:  you  think  I 
am  talking  sense?" 

"  Yes." 

"ReaUyr 

^*  Yes,  really,  yes." 
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"  Well,  then,  thus  encouraged,  I  will 
ask,  is  not  the  tortuous  involution  of  the 
tiEtther  and  his  sons  into  one  group,  an  origi- 
nal thought?  And  this  we  will  give  over 
to  the  poet.  We  will,  therefore,  suppose 
the  artist  indebted  on  this  point,  and  to 
have  confessedly  foregone  all  claims  to  in* 
vention  ;  yet  there  is  still  room  enough  left 
to  display  his  genius.  How  is  it  that  a  pas* 
sion  expressed  in  marble  touches  the  feel* 
ings  more  nearly — ^more  deeply,  than  any 
painted  effigy  we  have  ever  witnessed? 
Pray,  Mr.  Woodward,  give  up  your  dar- 
ling art,  and  come  weep  over  this  scene  with 
me!" 

"  Let  us  have  no  tears,  Sydney,"  said  Sir 
Frederic,  who  was  resting  near  his  child, 
and  delighting  in  her  every  accent.  '^  Tears 
remind  us  of  suffering :  let  the  Laoco(Mi  suf- 
fer;— but  recollect  we  are  on  a  party  of 
pleasure." 

^^  It  is  outward  pain,  sir,  at  which  I 
grieve,"  she  said,  looking  up  to  her  fi^tther, 
and  letting  the  tear  still  rest  on  her  lid; 
^^  that  will  kill  no  man,  nor  woman  either : — 
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k  touiprendrey  sir ;  this  is  a  wondrous  pro- 
daction." 

But  a  deeper  thought  had  struck  to  Sir 
Frederic's  heart.  "Look,"  he  said,  as  he 
steadily  eyed  the  statue,  "at  the  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  the  Grecian  master— 
the  majestic  composure  of  attitude  and  ex- 
pression I  As  the  ocean  in  its  lower  strata 
remains  for  ever  at  rest— let  its  sur&ce  be 
as  agitated  as  it  may— even  so  the  expres- 
sion in  the  figures  of  the  Greek  indicates  a 
profound  tranquillity  of  soul,  under  the  ut- 
termost tumult  of  passion.  Such  a  tranquil- 
lity is  shadowed  forth  in  the  face  of  the 
Laocoon — even  in  the  extremity  of  suffer- 
ing! 

"  Ay,  whilst  every  muscle  is  instinct  with 
anguish,  torture  is  made  palpable  in  the  con- 
traction below  the  bust ;  yet  this  suffering 
does  not  express  itself  by  any  betrayal  in  the 
countenance,  or  distraction  in  the  attitude : 
—no  bitter  shriek  is  uttered; — we  see  by 
the  very  opening  of  the  mouth,  there  is  no- 
thing louder  than  the  stifled  sigh  of  anguish : 
and  here  lies  the  triumph  of  this  wondrous 
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work  of  art !  A  half-judge  would  pronounce 
the  artist  to  have  fallen  below  nature,  and 
to  have  missed  the  true  pathos  of  pain.  The 
Laocoon,  the^^A^,  suffers;  but  it  is  like 
the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles — ^misery  pierces 
his  heart,  but  he  utters  not  a  moan  I" 

''  Then  what  becomes  of  the  words  of 
the  poet  when  Virgil's  Laocoon  shrieks?*' 
asked  Mr.  Aylesford:  but  Sir  Frederic 
turned  sharply  upon  him,  and  said — 

^^  Man  does  not  shriek,  sir ;  he  hugs  his 
suffering  to  his  heart : — ^let  women  and  chil- 
dren cry  for  mercy.  No,  not  one  writhe 
shall  you  hear,  though  you  drag  all  from 
him;  he  submits  to  the  prolongation  of 
his  pain,  rather  than  renounce  one  iota  of 
his  ixjsolutions — even  where  such  concession 
would  promise  lum  peace. — Peace,forsooth  ! 
— I  despise  peace." 

lie  looked  steadily  at  Mr.  Aylesford  as  he 
said  this ;  and,  meeting  nothing  in  his  coun* 
tenaiice  but  the  calm  inquiry  of  what  would 
come  next?  he  continued,  in  a  kindlier  voice, 
"  I  believe  I  am  wrong — and  I  hope  it  is  as 
1  believe: — \{you  do  not  understand  what  I 
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mean,  so  much  the  better  for  all;  and,  if 
you  repeat  what  has  passed  at  home,  tell 
your  father  plainly,  from  me^  I  give  you 
credit  for  this  ignorance." 

We  are  ever  apt  to  saddle  the  blame  on 
the  wrong  horse;  and  those  who  were  pre- 
sent visited  the  sin  of  this  kmeuU  on  the  suf- 
fering Laocoon.  Sydney  had  reason  to 
suspect  that  with  her  father  Lionel  was  no 
favourite — she  had  known  it  from  the  first : 
but  he  had  loved  her  in  spite  of  the  depre- 
ciating rebuffs  this  evident  dislike  would 
sometimes  call  forth.  Sir  Frederic  even  had 
told  her  the  young  man  was  unsuited  to  her ; 
she  had  wondered  how  he  could  have 
thought  so;  and,  with  the  wilfulness  she 
feared  was  in  her  nature,  she  had  taken  him 
in  utter  disregard  of  this  caution.  Then 
came,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  ever  re- 
curring condition — "  Miss  Cleveland  will 
please  herself."  She  had  pleased  herself; 
but  what  was  now  become  of  this  pleasure? 

She  hurried  with  the  rest  down  the  steep 
slope  from  the  cottage  to  the  elaborately 
decorated  lawn,  smiling  in  its  gorgeous  par- 
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terres,  its  summer-houses,  its  moss-lined 
caves ;  envying  the  veiy  calm  of  the  gold 
and  silver  fish,  as  they  peacefiilly  glided 
around  the  basin  of  a  clear  and  sparkling 
fountain. 

**  The  weeping  pillar — ^the  weeping  pillar! 
Who  will  come  and  see  all  these  beautiful 
coral  and  shells,  sea-moss  and  fossils,  around 
this  beautiful  weeping  pillar !" 

"  If  pillars  weep,"  said  Sydney  to  Lionel, 
as  seeing  her  look  sad,  he  affectionately 
placed  himself  by  her  side,  "why  wonder  at 
my  tears !" 

"  I  (fo  wonder,  Sydney,  because  all  is  so 
gay  aroimd.  Look  at  this  endless  variety  of 
things !  Shall  I  set  the  jet  dleaux  playing 
to  amuse  you?"  She  smiled — and  he  con- 
tinued— "  You  know,  Sydney,  I  love  to  see 
you  pleased.  I  hope  you  do  not  consider  I 
was  annoyed  by  what  Sir  Frederic  said  just 
now?  I  would  not  be  annoyed  to^lay  fiwr 
the  world !  Do  you  know,  Sydney,  it  is  ex- 
actly this  day  year  that  we  first  understood 
each  other." 

A  shiver  ran  through  her  frame,  but  the 
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fountain  was  playing,  and  the  water  was 
sprinkled  about;  she  drew  her  shawl  closer 
around  her,  and  asked  in  a  steady  voice, — 
"  How  do  you  know  it  was  this  day  year?' 
"  Why,  very  well,  Sydney ;  because  I  en- 
tered it  in  my  pocket-book." 

There  was  a  time  when  Sydney  would 
have  laughed  merrily  at  this  idea — ^but  not 
now ;  and  she  was  glad  to  see  Sir  Frederic 
make  a  signal  for  departure.  She  took  the 
support  that  Lionel  offered  her,  or  rather 
passively  allowed  him  to  draw  her  arm  with- 
in his  own;  and  he  talked  of  ^^  steady  per- 
severance, and  unswerving  constancy,"  that 
should  wear  out  Sir  Frederic's  ^' caprice:'^ 
and  Sydney  felt  stricken  at  the  term  he 
had  used.  It  was  surprising  to  see  the 
steady  faith — ^the  unruffled  equanimity  he 
displayed — a  reliance  on  truth  she  dared 
not  disturb.  So  she  talked  of  the  animals 
as  she  passed  through  the  park,  and  the  de- 
light of  thus  seeing  them  at  liberty  instead  of 
pent  up  in  a  cage.  And  the  antelope  came 
forward  and  gazed  on  her  with  that  rare 
beaaty  of  its  eyes. — ^'  /  have  seen  such  eyes  /" 
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ahe  repeated  to  herself; — and  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  sense  of  the  thrilling  meaning 
conveyed  to  her  in  these  words. 

Here  a  scream  fix)m  Fanny  Glanville  dis- 
turbed these  engrossing  thoughts ;  she  had 
been  feeding  the  tame  deer  with  flowers; 
and,  not  content  with  those  she  offered, 
it  had  put  its  hoo&  upon  her  shoulders  in 
catching  at  others  from  her  bonnet.  Sur- 
prised at  the  strength  of  such  a  gentle- 
looking  thing,  in  exceeding  fright  poor 
Fanny  had  sunk  upon  the  ground.  In  an 
instant,  from  a  distance,  leaving  Miss  Esdaile 
by  herself,  Compton  was  at  her  side;  one 
moment  solacing  the  weeping  girl,  the  next 
in  the  full  tide  of  Devonshire  wrath,  ven- 
ting angry  anathemas  against  the  ^^  ozbird," 
that  had  ventured  upon  such  pranks. 

^^m  let  them  see  whose  place  it  is  to 
guard  you  I"  This  anger  was  spent  on  the 
offending  deer;  but  there  were  ears  in  the 
party  that  readily  caught  it  up. 

•  •  #  •  • 

"  Well,  young  ladies,"  said  Mrs.  Glanville, 
on  reaching  the  quiet  of  their  own  room, 
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"  what  report  have  you  to  give  of  your  long 
day's  pleasure?  What  think  you  of  your 
chance  now,  Laura?" 

^^Lost — ^Mamma — decidedly  lostT 

The  triumph  in  Mrs.  Glanville's  counte- 
nance was  turned  in  a  moment  to  displeasure^ 
as  she  repeated^ 

^^Lost!  surely,  Laura^  you  do  not  think 
what  you  say." 

** There  is  little  else  to  think,  Mamma: 
unless  a  man  can  have  two  hearts,  there 
is  nothing  to  expect  from  Lionel  Aylesford." 

"  Two  fiddle-sticks,  my  dear !  when  /  de- 
spair, I  will  give  you  permission  to  do  the 
same.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  your 
conduct:  your  gentle  demeanour  would 
make  a  man  love  you  in  spite  of  himself" 

"But  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  it  up,  Mamma, 
when  Miss  Esdaile  is  ever  putting  herself  in 
the  way !" 

"  This  is  a  mirage^  my  love,  of  your  own 
distempered  fancy;  if  your  sister  had  said 
this,  there  might  be  some  reason  to  complain. 
Let  us  hear,  Fanny,  what  your  report  is. 

"  TFcm,  Mamma,   won  /"   repUed   Fanny, 
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with  a  most  dcdarooB  expression  of  counte- 
nance, ^yet  howit  is,  I  cannot  say.  I  am 
sure  Lionel  Aylesford  would  be  very  kind 
and  attentive  to  me,  if  it  were  not  for  that 
tiresome  young  Cleveland;  and  yet  Comp- 
ton  pays  all  the  attention  in  the  world  to  MIbb 
Esdaile ! — If  he  does  like  me,  Mamma — not 
that  I  want  him  to  like  me — ^why  is  he  so 
inconsistent  in  his  conduct?' 

"  What  did  he  tell  you,  my  love?  You 
forget  what  he  said  in  the  garden? " 

"I  could  not  understand  it  a  bit!  He 
winked  his  eye,  and  looked  very  cunning." 

"  He  told  you  he  loved  you  better  than  all 
the  world  beside." 

"Oh  yes,  I  know  that;  but  there  was 
something  mysterious,  as  though  somebody 
else  was  in  the  way.  What  did  he  mean, 
Manuna?  he  never  could  think — " 

"Think  what? 

"That  I  should  rather  marry  Lionel 
Aylesford?" 

"  He  never  could  think  you  such  a  fool, 
my  child,  beggmg  your  pardon.  If  Laura 
gets  Lionel,  so  much  the  better — and  from 
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what  I  have  seen,  I  do  not  despair: 
Mr.  Aylesford  is  of  that  high^  simple,  and 
confiding  nature,  that  he  must  be  told  by 
Miss  Cleveland  her  lave  is  gone^  before  he 
will  believe  it:  this  in  due  time  must  come. 
It  will  be  a  pretty  tale  when  it  does  come! 
but  believe  in  me,  come  it  will — I  see  it  in 
the  distance." 

^^  And  then  who  is  to  marry  him.  Mamma, 
me  or  Laura? 

"  Not  yott,  certainly:  Laura,  if  she  can. 

^^Oh,  that  nasty  Compton  Cleveland! 
I  know,  Mamma,  you  would  let  me  marry 
Lionel  if  I  could,  but  that  you  think  Compton 
will  have  me  in  spite  of  Miss  Esdaile?" 

*ado." 

"I  declare  I  won't  marry  him  whilst 
Lionel's  single." 

"You  will  marry  him  the  moment  he 
proposes." 

"Then  he  has  proposed — ^turncoat  as 
he  is!" 

Mrs.  Glanville  was  forced  to  steady  her 
mouth  to  keep  it  from  a  smile,  as  she  said, 
"  Propose  or  not,  there  is  plenty  of  work  for 
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him  yet !  I  see  which  way  the  tide  runa  1 
Miss  Esdaile  has  got  Sir  Frederic's  consent 
to  her  marriage  with  his  son,  though  she  hai 
not  gained  her  own." 

^^  Because  she  likes  Mr.  Aylesford  ?'  said 
Laura. 

"  Because  she  likes  Mr.  Woodward?*  said 
Fanny. 

"  However  a  woman  may  flirt,  she  can  only 
love  one  man.  Who  it  is  she  loves,  it  is  need- 
less to  determine.  I  will  only  say,  I  wish  we 
had  never  seen  her  at  Deersley-Point." 

^^  But  how  can  she  help  it,  Mamma,  if  all 
the  gentlemen  pay  her  attention  ?" 

"  Why,  that  is  hard  to  say  ;  were  you  to 
ask  her  the  question,  she  would  reply,  with 
triumph  glowing  in  her  face,  *  What  have 
I  done  ?  poor  me  is  always  in  a  scrape !' 

Did  you  not  see  the  pretty,  helpless  man- 
ner in  which  she  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  when  she  had  hurt  her  foot?  and  who 
do  you  think  came  forward  to  assist  her  ?' 

"  Did  Lionel  Aylesford  ?"  asked  both  girls 
eagerly. 

^*  No  ;  strange  to  say,  it  was  Mr.  Wood' 
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ward,  who  wpuld  make  it  appear  he  has 
neither  ears,  eyes,  nor  heart  for  any  body ! 
Commend  me  to  such  diffidence  !  But  the 
fact  is.  Miss  Esdaile  will  outwit  us  all,  unless 
we  find  means  to  outwit  her  !  She  is  so 
sophistical,  with  the  appearance  of  perfect 
simplicity — so  artificial,  with  a  constant 
pretension  to  candour  and  plain  speaking — 
that  you  will  be  no  match  for  her,  my  dear 
girls,  unless  you  bring  me  to  the  rescue." 

"  But  she  can  only  marry  one  man.  Mam- 
ma ;  and  she  is  welcome  to  the  rest,  so  she 
will  leave  us  Mr.  Aylesford." 

"  It  matters  little  who  she  marries  when 
she  has  marred  your  market.  But  all  this  is 
idle  talk.  Let  it  be  understood,  Fanny,  I 
expect  you  to  use  your  best  exertions  to 
marry  Compton  Cleveland ;  and  Laura  hers 
to  marry  Lionel  Aylesford — if  she  can  get 
hun"- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

**  Does  Love  so  weare  his  tabUe  speD* 
So  doeely  bind  hiB  golden  chain. 
That  only  one  fair  form  may  dwell 
In  dear  remembrance  ?  and  in  vain 
May  other  being  seek  to  gain 
A  place  that  idol  form  beside, 
In  feelings  all  pre-occupied? 
Or  does  one  radiant  image,  shrined 
Within  the  inmost  sool's  reoess^ 
Exalt,  expand,  and  make  the  mind 
A  temple  to  receive  and  bless 
An  fonns  of  kindred  loveliness?" 

It  was  an  anxious  puzzle  to  Sydney  as  she 
pored  over  her  book  I 

"  A  place  th&t  idol  fonn  beside 
In  feelings  all  prenxxnipied  ?** 

A  deep  question  was  being  solved — and 
answered. 
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She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
said, 

"I  love  him — and  only  him!— one  and 
ovXjonel  I  care  not  for  the  rest:  what- 
ever my  fault,  I  renounce  it  all,  .  .  I  feel 
I  only  love  him  P* 

Thus  were  the  billows  of  a  resistless  pas- 
sion swelling  and  circling  round  her  heart. 
Sometimes  she  would  be  reckless,  and  scoff 
at  her  first  £Etncy  for  Lionel,  and  ask  herself 
how  she  could  for  ever  be  interested  in  one 
who  never  could  understand  her.  And  then 
came  a  bright  star !  and  there  was  infinite 
light  I  so  that  the  dreary  life  she  had  led 
appeared  more  dark  and  cheerless.  It  was 
only  natural  she  should  feel  a  new  being  in 
the  presence  of  one  possessed  of  such  rare 
powers  and  gifts :  so  at  least  she  settled  it. 
And  then  again  the  question  was  asked, 
and — 

**  Does  one  radiant  image,  shrined 
Within  the  inmost  soul*s  recess. 
Exalt,  expand,  and  make  the  mind 
A  temple,  to  receive  and  bless 
AU  fSarms  of  kindred  loyeliness  ?" 
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'^Oh,  noT  she  aghed,  ^^ane  and  only 
oner 

Then  came  the  next  qneetioii — ''  What  was 
to  become  of  the  other  one?^ 

But  she  had  dedded  this  point;  that  how- 
ever large  the  heart  in  friend^p  and  all 
other  good  things,  m  love  it  can  only  ntm 
one  image.  She  thanked  the  Poet  for  having 
asked  her  the  question — 

'*  Exalt,  expand,  and  make  the  mind 
A  temple,  to  receiye  and  bleat 
All  forms  of  kindred  loTeliness  ?" 

No,  it  was  no  such  thing — one^  and  only 
oney  could  reign  supreme ! 

Then  came  another  inquiry.  What  had 
become  of  her  pride?  For  a  momenta  frown 
settled  upon  her  brow:  station,  fortune, 
name !  how  had  these  faded  away,  in  the 
intensity  of  her  affection?  Yet  there  was 
one  security  left:  he  knew  her  position; 
and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  would 
have  crumbled  down  her  own  nobility  with 
thankfulness,  to  have  approached  nearer  to 
his  level. 

All  these  thoughts,  mixed  up  with  con- 
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trition  for  the  mistake  she  had  made  in  her 
first  idea  of  love,  propelled  her  new  affection 
into  a  state  of  restless,  undefined  feeling  ; 
while  her  self-condemnation  lay  heavily 
about  her  heart.  There  was  one  hope  left; 
Lionel  would  not  care  for  her,  when  once 
assured  his  preference  was  mistaken. 
With  all  his  dulness,  he  must  know  there 
was  no  value  in  a  heart  that  had  changed 
its  object. 

With  so  much  explained  and  confessed  to 
herself,  she  now  commenced  a  new  epoch ; 
and  with  it  began  the  secret  desire  to  know 
that  she  was  valued — ^that  deceit  had  not  been 
used  towards  her,  as  she  had  used  it  towards 
another.  And  then  a  pang  would  come 
— and  grief  and  shame — at  the  wrong  she 
had  done  to  Lionel,  who  deserved  better 
from  her. 

Her  mind  was  indeed  a  chaos — ^her  heart 
a  wilderness;  and  she  painfully  felt  how 
much  there  was  to  do,  to  put  the  matter 
right.  Yet  with  all  her  energy  of  purpose, 
she  dared  not  undertake  it. 

She  thought  it  strange  others  did  not  see 
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the  explanation  she  had  to  give,  and  so  save 
her  its  utterance  ?  As  yet,  little  had  been 
said — ^nothing  had  been  done :  nevertheless, 
there  was  within  her  bosom,  an  indefinite 
craving — a  restless,  dissatisfied,  unhappy 
feeling,  that  seemed  in  quest  of  something, 
to  restore  its  peace.  She  must  have  this 
peace— or  die. 

How  the  desire  had  ever  entered  into  her 
heart,  to  know  that  she  was  loved,  she  knew 
not;  and  where  was  the  indescribable  charm 
by  which  this  all-absorbing  passion  had 
been  created,  she  was  equally  ignorant  It 
seemed  incomprehensible.  And  in  the  way 
that  Calypso  spoke  to  T^l^maque,  ^'t&chait 
de  couvrir,  sous  ces  paroles  menagantes,  la 
joie  de  son  coeur,  qui  ^clatait  malgr^  elle 
sur  son  visage."  So  Sydney  would  strive 
to  hide,  in  similar  disparaging  terms,  her 
pleasure  even  at  the  mention  of  that  name. 

Her  father  would  express  alarm  that  his 
child's  cheek  should  look  so  pale  I  She  was 
ill,  and  must  have  a  host  of  doctors  !  No  ; 
she  replied,  she  was  not  ill,  for  she  ooold 
not  class  uneasiness  of  mind  under  any  form 
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of  disorder.  Yet  these  pallid  looks  entailed 
on  her  a  thousand  tormenting  inquiries. 
"  What  was  the  matter  ?"  Anything  was 
said  to  ward  off  every  approach  to  the  truth  ; 
she  insisted  she  had  nothing  the  matter  with 
her. 

And  Lionel  was  tender  and  kind — and 
that  was  worse  than  all.     He  said, 

**  You  are  as  worried  as  I  am,  Sydney,  I 
see  you  are,  at  this  endless  uncertainty 
When  people  have  settled  to  marry,  the 
sooner  it  is  over  the  better.  I  feel  pausing 
as  it  were  between  earth  and  heaven,  till  I 
can  call  you  my  own  Sydney :  you  are  my 
Sydney  now,  but  at  the  same  time  you  are 
every  body  else's.** 

And  would  not  this  opening  do  ?  No ;  it 
merely  made  her  irritable  and  then  dejected. 
It  was  difficult  to  explain  her  position  and 
her  feeelings,  even  to  herself ;  then  how  was 
she  to  describe  them  to  another  ? 

She  felt  herself  a  culprit  in  the  fullest 

sense  of  the  word — a  cheat,  an  impostor. 

And  then  there  was  the  determined  pride 

which,  contradictory  though  it  seemed,  led 

VOL.  n.  H 
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her  to  hope  that  she  might  still  find  some 
support  from  the  knowledge  of  her  elevated 
station,  that  would  help  her  to  conquer  her 
weakness.  Finally,  it  was  evident  that 
nothing  could  be  done;  so  she  resolved  to  do 
her  best  to  stifle  aU  these  unwarrantable  feel- 
ings if  she  could,  and  put  them  to  rest  by 
her  silence.  The  pale  cheek  was  attributed 
to  head  ache,  the  shaking  hand  to  weak 
nerves ;  and  deception  was  added  to  decep- 
tion. 

She  would  bitterly  lament  the  state  to 
which  she  had  been  reduced,  in  the  daA 
silence  of  those  hours  set  apart  for  refit. 
The  struggle  at  her  heart  was  wearing  her 
to  a  shadow ;  for  she  stiU  desired  to  keep 
faithful  to  her  first  plighted  troth.  To  be 
cherishing  two  passions  at  the  same  time, 
she  knew  could  only  exhaust  the  soil  from 
whence  they  sprung  of  its  nourishment,  and 
neither  would  come  to  perfection.  She  deter- 
mined, therefore,  that  one  must  be  got  rid  of, 
and  that  she  must  resolutely  exert  herself  to 
free  her  feelings  from  this  entanglement.  It 
was  committing  an  injustice— 4i  gross  injus- 
tice, to  receive  the  professions  of  om,  when 
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her  tIlo^ghts,  her  heart,  had  escaped  to 
another  !  It  waB  a  straage  and  wmatural 
position.  Better— fiar  better,  would  it  be  to 
proclaim  her  oma  unworthiness  to  him,  to 
whom  she  wm  so  sacredly  pledged,  than 
to  recdve  him  with  the  false  show  of  con- 
stancy, and  a  heart  so  insensible. 

And  again  came  the  idea  that  she  was 
defrauding  one,  by  testifying  even  the 
alightest  semblance  of  affection  towards 
another.     Once  she  had  said  ^to  her  father, 

^^  I  will  notmarry  Lionel,  if  only  to  put 
an  end  to  these  impediments." 

"  Yoa  nrnst^  my  love,"  was  his  calm  reply. 
"  You  know  I  had  my  objections  from  the 
first,  but  aJl  these  are  now  overruled.  Say 
not  a  word.  The  thing  will  right  itself  in 
time ; — only  remember  this,  that  now  I  have 
no  voice  in  the  business." 

It  was  evident  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
through  her  fiskther.  And  this  was  the  stateof 
worry — of  weariness — of  oppressive  woe— 
that  caused  her  to  look  so  pale  and  harassed. 
And  now,  whether  reading,  walking,  or 
musing,   there  was  but  one  thought— one 

h2 
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feeling,  that  occupied  her  attention.  Self- 
upbraiding,  and  the  contemplation  of  her 
own  unhappiness,  formed  her  sole  employ- 
ments. The  book  was  in  her  hand,  but 
what  did  it  there?  Kit  spoke  of  love,  oh, 
how  coldly  unlike  it  seemed  to  her  love !  If 
of  hope — ^how  different  it  was  to  her  hope! 
If  of  despair — ^there  was  no  despair  like  hers! 
And  she  concluded  so  it  must  be;  for 
when  love  ceases  to  prove  a  delight,  it 
becomes  a  burden. 

As  there  was  no  one  disposed  to  question 
or  condemn  the  present  state  of  things  but 
herself,  her  secret  was  safe.  Then  where 
could  be  the  harm,  she  was  disposed  to  ask, 
in  stiU  pretending  to  a  sentiment  she  ought 
to  feel— had  felt — and  had  somehow  lost? 
There  was  no  harm,  she  settled  it,  until  she 
could  better  understand  herself,  and  dis- 
cover what  had  created  the  change:  how 
she  had  become  an  altered  creature,  look- 
ing from  a  bright  heaven  down  upon  the 
things  that  she  had  left ;  yet  still  the  same 
weak  and  erring  being:  courting  society, 
yet  pining  to  be  alone ;  for  then  she  could 
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hold  undisturbed  converse  with  the  work- 
ings of  her  troubled  heart. 

Thus  had  there  gradually  spread  over 
the  mind  of  Sydney  a  spell,  which  neither 
prior  preference,  difference  of  station,  nor 
former  promises,  had  power  to  dispel.  Potent 
howeverasitwas,  thecharm  was  long  resisted. 

Strange  was  it  that  every  thing  she  read 
— every  subject  she  discussed— seemed  to  turn 
to  the  one  engrossing  account — ^her  secret 
passion  for  the  one  sole  object.  K  in  their 
walks  together  they  followed  the  winding  of 
the  river  through  the  tall  dark  woods  of 
Cleveland  Park,  whatever  the  theme  of 
their  discourse,  the  sudden  stop  would 
come — and,  with  another  word,  the  secret 
would  have  been  betrayed. 

Sometimes  she  would  attain  that  child- 
like confidence  in  her  companion,  that  allows 
of  the  indulgence  of  every  blameless  im- 
pulse. Yet  again  the  pause  would  come — 
and  the  troublesome  secret  would  remain 
still  untold. 

She  acknowledged  that  there  had  ap- 
peared among  them  one,  who  reigned  in 
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right  of  hid  own  Bupremacy,  and  to  whom 
the  feeble  wills  of  others  muBt  bow,  and 
yidd  either  a  ready  or  a  reluctant  alle- 
giance. TMs  was  a  reason  tor  the  position 
in  which  she  stood,  but  no  solace.  Strong  in 
purity  of  purpose,  though  now  somewhat  per- 
verted, she  told  herself  that  she  should  rest 
contented  to  be  calledfais  friend:  yet  clinging 
to  the  standard  of  truth,  as  long  u  A^ 
could — of  forethought,  and  self-imposed 
duties,  this  simple  desire  was  gone;  she 
felt  that  with  all  his  strangeness,  she  loas 
his  friend;  but  the  point  so  coveted  did 
not  satisfy  her;  she  must  be  more,  or  feel 
the  disappointment. 

Rugged  were  the  wajrs  in  which  her  depar- 
ture from  truth  was  leading  her.  It  is  true 
that  for  some  transient  hour  she  would  look 
and  laugh  as  had  been  her  wont  to  do-^ 
dream  on,  and  believe  that  in  this  dream 
tlierewas  happiness.  But  the  plague-spot 
was  there— «nd  there  would  it  lie ;  remorse 
was  weighing  down  the  happy  spirit  of 
youih.  Heavy  it  weighed  at  her  heart, 
even  while  sfylph-like  she  joined  the  graoefiil 
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dance,  or  bounded  on  her  steed  as  though 
racing  with  the  wind. 

In  her  morning  studies  the  secret  would 
often  peep  forth,  even  whilst  her  fether  sat 
near,  giying  her  a  confidence  she  might  other* 
wise  have  missed ;  and  at  the  time  that  he 
imagined  her  mind  dwelling  on  nothing  more 
than  a  literary  discussion,  she  felt  herself  en- 
gaged in  a  lover's  controversy.  Thus  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  person,  (who,  be  it  said, 
was,  fix)m  his  own  absorbing  ruminations, 
as  absent  as  though  he  were  £a.r  away,)  did 
Sydney  and  Hartley  feel  they  had  each  a 
tale  to  tell :  yes,  under  the  disguise  of  pride, 
reserve,  assumed  gaiety,  or  unrepressed 
sadness — ^there  it  was-^the  truth,  the  plain 
truth — they  loved;  and  there  was  not  one 
doubt  left,  save  when  the  head  would  dis- 
pute this  confidence  of  the  heart,  and  ask 
the  question,  "  What  has  been  said  ?' 

Hartley  confessed  to  himself,  that  for  him 
all  love  was  vain.  He  knew  that  Miss 
CSleveland  was  hemmed  in  by  riches  and  rank, 
and  affianced  to  another ;  therefore  what 
hope  had  he  ?    Sensibly  he  felt  the  peculiar 
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charm  of  hours  thus  passed  in  her  society, 
yet  dared  he  not  acknowledge  them ;  and 
acting  on  the  last  remains  of  prudence,  he 
even  had  recourse  to  his  usual  sarcastic 
interruption,  to  disguise  the  tumult  of  his 
heart.  Yet  conduct  himself  as  he  would, 
it  was  all  of  no  avail ;  there  was  still  the 
something  to  be  said. 

"Why  do  you  pause?"  she  would  in- 
quire. 

"The  story  is  too  tender  I"  he  would 
reply.  And  then  came  the  turn  oflF,  "I 
fear  I  weary  you?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  could  not  weary  of  such  love 
as  this!" 

"  But  the  tale  must  end  unhappily  ?' 

"  Yet  do  not  let  us  defraud  the  poet  of 
his  meed,  or  cheat  ourselves  out  of  our 
sjrmpathy.  To  me  all  love  seems  sadness 
and  suffering." 

She  took  the  book  from  his  hand,  grace- 
fully and  quietly.  Yet  as  her  eyes  rested 
on  the  pages  whilst  she  fluttered  over  the 
leaves,  it  was  evident  her  thoughts  were  not 
there.    It  was  the  Inferno  of  Dante. 
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"Give  it  back  to  mel"  he  said,  with  the 
sudden  snatch,  of  which  she  never  could 
break  him.  "  You  shall  not  cheat  me  of 
my  tale — yet  I  would  be  dumb,  ere  I  spoke 
to  cause  you  pain !" 

"  Then  go  on,"  she  replied,  murmuring 
in  an  under  tone,  "  beware  the  shoal  that 
wrecks/' 

"  ShaU  I  read  it  in  the  original?"  Then 
interrupting  himself  with  his  usual  irritable 
quickness,  he  added :  "  No,  you  do  not  suffi- 
ciently understand  the  terza  rima ;  we  will 
have  Byron's  translation." 

It  was  agreed  that  he  should  read  the 
Italian  and  Sydney  the  Latin.  Sir  Frederic 
was  for  the  original  alone,  saying,  that  the 
Latinisms,  so  Aill  of  ease  and  life  in  Italian, 
were  often  dry  and  dead  when  translated 
into  English.  "  Carey,  Wright,  and  Hunt, 
have  all  done  what  they  can  to  mar  it; 
Byron  grapples  the  best  with  the  intricate 
difficulties  of  the  original  measures.  But 
let  us  have  the  Italian." 

"You  forget,  Sir  Frederic,  that  Miss 
Caevdand  is  yet  but  a  learner." 

H  3 
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^^  Oh,  please  yourselves  by  all  means,  and 
youH  please  me.  There  is  no  twice  told 
tale  80  palatable  as  the  verse  of  Dante." 

So  they  began  their  reading — 

Amor,  ch*al  cor  gentdl  ratto  s'apprende, 

Prese  costui  della  bella  persona 

Che  mi  fu  tolta,  el  mondo  ancor  m'offende.** 

And  then  Sydney,  with  her  gentle  musical 

voice,  repeated— 

"Loye,  which  the  gentle  heart  aoon  apprehends. 
Seized  him  for  the  fair  person  which  was  ta*en.*' 

"  Enamoured  him  of  that  fair  form,"  in- 
terupted  Sir  Frederic,  "  sounds  a  thousand 
times  better." 

She  continued — 

**  From  me,  and  me  even  yet  the  mode  offends." 

"  And  me  also !  you  are  reading  Carey's 
translation,  are  you  not?  Yet  I  confess  he 
adheres  to  the  meaning  of  his  author,  with 
scrupulous  fidelity.  Pope's  Homer  tells  us 
what  the  Iliad  is  about,  but  not  haw  the 
story  was  told.  In  Carey's  Dante  we  have 
the  whatj  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  how  ; 
at  the  same  time  we  deplore  that  we  have 
lost  the    absolute    reality  of   Dante-4u8 
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ragged,  intense,  |?nmet;a/ character  of  genius. 
It  is  Carey,  is  it  not?" 

''  No,  Papa;  Lord  Byron's." 

'*  Amor  cb'al  oor  gentil  latto  s'apprende, 
Mi  prese  del  costui  piacoer  si  forte, 
Che  come  vedi  ancor  nonm*abbaiidona." 

"Love,  that  denial  takes  from  none  beloved, 
Caught  me  ivith  pleasing  him  so  passing  well, 
That,  as  thou  seest,  he  yet  deserts  me  not.*' 

"You  are  repeating  to  shew  your  pro- 
gress, Sydney:  that  is  not  in  your  book? 
I  question  now  whether  you  would  not 
translate  it  better  than  all  the  poets  put 
together.  Work  it  into  blank  verse — ^in  the 
way  of  such  poetry,  the  best  that  can  be 
adopted.  It  requires  courage  to  attack  the 
terza  rima :  no  slight  undertaking  in  a  work 
of  this  description— a  sort  of  embarking  on 
the  blank  Miltonic  verse,  and  the  English 
rhyming  heroic.  This  would  no  doubt  be 
the  most  perfect  form  of  a  poetical  trans- 
lation of  the  Divine  Comedy y  but  it  requires 
a  second  Dante,  even  to  attempt  it  with  the 
promise  of  success.  What  say  you,  Sydney? 
Shall  we  try  it,  some  of  these  long  winter 
evenings?    A  reproduction  of  Dante,  in  his 
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original  verse,  is  fairly  worth  our  trouble. 
The  notes  of  Master  Carey  will  be  exceed- 
ingly useful  to  us,  and  will  help  you,  as  a 
b^inner,  over  many  obstacles  ;  for  Dante's 
difficulties  are  not  so  much  of  language  as 
of  illusion," 

The  readers  were  subject  to  these  inter- 
ruptions, and  while  Sir  Frederic  referred 
to  them  as  to  the  viri  iUustrissimi — classical 
critics — ^he  dreamt  not  how  little  they  were 
attending  to  him.  So  the  reading  went  on 
without  the  interruption  of  a  contrary 
opinion. 

*'  Amor  eondusse  noi  dd  una  morte ! — " 
**  Love  brought  us  to  one  death  T 

And  here  there  was  so  long  a  pause,  that 
Sir  Frederic  observed,  "  You  had  better  con- 
clude the  verse,  before  you  rest  thus  on  its 
beauties  I" 

But  Mr.  Woodward  and  Sydney  seemed 
to  have  paused,  as  though  smitten  with 
some  unseen  dart;  and  then  they  read  on, 
as  it  were  together — 

"  Ed  ella  a  me  nessHm  maggior  dolore, 
Che  rioordarsi  del  tempo  felloe 
Nella  miaerea ;  e  dd  sal  too  doUmra/* 
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She  replied — 

'*  The  greatest  of  all  woes 
Is  to  remind  us  of  our  happy  days 
In  misery — and  thaP  thy  teacher  knows  r 

"  But  go  on,  children — ^you  are  not  so  slow 
in  general/' 

"  Ma  se  conosier  la  prima  radice 
Del  nostro  amor  tu  nai  cotaato  affetto, 
Diso  come  colui  de  piange  e  dice 

*'  But  if  her  love  did  first  our  hearts  hegoile, 
Thou  fain  wouldst  hear,  I  will  the  truth  confess, 
As  one  who  tells  her  tale,  and  weeps  the  while." 

"  Theory,  if  you  please,  Sydney,  and  not 
practice." 

But  Sydney  heard  it  not ;  the  tears  she 
shed  were  not  so  easy  to  control. 

'*  You  are  fatigued  ?"  said  Hartley  Wood- 
ward, appearing  to  take  the  book  from  her; 
but  he  held  it  where  it  was,  and  clasped 
her  hand  within  his  own :  and  he  was  so 
absent  at  times,  that  he  might  have  done 
this  without  intending  it.  Yet  he  looked 
at  her  inquiringly,  as  he  said — 

"  There  is  an  echo  in  Dante  that  breaks  on 
the  sensitive  heart,  and  becomes  a  new  and 
audible  tone."  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her 
intently  with  a  deep,  searching  look^  as  he 
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spoke.  In  one  moment  their  eyes  met — 
it  was  but  one  earnest  glance — a  lock  of 
heavenly  tenderness:  that  one  glance  was 
enough.  It  was  evident  the  love,  bom  of 
that  secret,  vague,  and  strange  emotion, 
which  hides  itself  from  the  world's  meddling 
and  its  censure,  and  grows  stranger  the 
more  profound  its  concealment,  was  theirs; 
it  needed  no  ghost  nor  Dante  to  tell  them 
this.  He  took  the  book  softly  from  her 
hand,  whispering,  in  a  confiding  tenderness 
of  tone — 

*'  Accursed  was  the  book,  and  he  who  wrote ! 
This  day  ire  read  no  more." 

And  Sydney,  blushing — ^looking  like  some 
creative  vision  of  a  painter's  fancy — half 
earthly,  half  celestial,  would  have  escaped 
to  the  solitude  of  her  own  room,  but  her 
father  arrested  her  progress. 

"Sydney!" 

"Papa." 

"  Make  me  a  translation  of  the  ^  Divina 
Conmiedia,'  which  might  have  been  called 
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St«  Thomas  St.  Bonaventore,  and  the  Summa 
versified.     Mr.  Woodward!" 

"  Sir  Frederic." 

"  I  dare  say,  with  all  your  research,  it  has 
never  struck  you  that  as  you  are  reading 
Dante,  you  are  all  the  while  admiring 
St.  Thomas,  without  knowing  it?" 

"It  never  has!" 

And  he  left  the  room  as  abruptly  by  one 
door  as  Miss  Cleveland  receded  by  another. 
But  the  trial  was  not  yet  over.  The  even- 
ing came — ^they  were  sitting  in  the  room 
alone, — at  that  season  of  the  year  when 
the  air  is  full  of  fragrance,  the  temperature 
is  warm,  and  twilight  comes,  as  it  were, 
before  the  day  is  gone.  Though  feeling  as 
they  did,  ^ey  had  not  sought  this  position. 
The  windows  opened  to  the  lawn;  some 
question  as  to  a  flower  in  the  parterre  being 
a  night-scented  plant,  suddenly  cleared  the 
room;  and,  as  we  have  said,  Hartley  Wood- 
ward and  Sydney  Cleveland  found  them- 
selves alone.  Until  this  moment  they  had 
been  talking  with  the  rest,  but  in  an  instant 
a  death-like  silence  feU  upon  tiiem.    What 
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could  they  say  when  so  left,  but  that  which 
would  assuredly  betray  their  secret?  One 
effort  was  made  on  Sydney's  part — 

"  The  honeysuckle — ^the  autunmal  honey- 
suckle— ^is  the  plant  that  is  misleading  them 
aU." 

^^  Waste  not  these  moments,"  he  said, 
interrupting  her,  with  a  hasty  and  anxious 
manner.  Then  after  a  short  pause,  he  ap- 
proached, took  her  hand,  and  hurriedly  ccm- 
tinued»  "  I  will  speak,  even  knowing  the 
risk  I  run — ^rashly  and  hopelessly  though 
it  be;  still  let  me  ask  the  truth — ^tell  me, 
Miss  Cleveland — Sydney — ^what  have  I  to 
expect — ^hope — and  fear?  I  cannot  bear 
this  restraint — ^this  discipline — I  wUl  know 
the  worst,  and  have  done  with  this  creeping 
bondage :  positioned  as  I  am,  there  is  but 
one  course  left — say  to  me  at  once  then, 
Sydney,  that  you  love !" 

She  arose  in  much  conftision,  and  said — 

^^  Tell  me  not  so  plainly  how  indiscreet  I 
have  been !"  And  then,  in  a  voice  of  deep 
despondency  and  fear,  she  asked,  ^^  Where 
is  Lionel?  is  he  with  Sir  Fredericr 
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"  Lionel !"  repeated  Hartley,  in  a  tone  of 
scorn,  or  shame,  or  jealousy — "  why  utter  a 
name  that  cannot  but  bring  with  it  a  pain 
to  both  our  hearts!  Yes,  ours^  Sydney! 
admit  me  to  your  confidence — ^you  are  under 
the  influence  of  a  fatal  mistake,  or  you  are 
wilfiilly  deceiving  yourself  as  well  as  others." 

"Lionel!"  he  again  repeated;  but  there 
was  no  time  to  ascertain  the  mood  that  had 
again  called  forth  the  name. 

"What  in  the  dark  still,  Sydney?"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Frederic,  entering  firom  the 
window. 

**And  alone,  Sydney?"  said  Lionel^ 
"  whilst  I  have  been  looking  for  you  in  the 
garden  I" 

"  Have  you?"  she  said,  as  the  lights  ap- 
peared. "  Oh,  yes — alone,"  she  replied,  in 
a  hesitating  voice;  and  then,  in  a  more  as- 
sured tone,  for  she  had  the  room  to  herself — 
"  Yes,  quite  alone." 

Hartley  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Reaching  her  room^  Miss  Cleveland  had 
passionately  sunk  into  a  chair.  Her  tears 
flowed  fast,  and  there  was  an  indescribable 
air  of  joy — of  sorrow — of  intense  {Measure 
— of  deep  suffering!  visible  in  her  whde 
frame.  Had  not  Hartley  betrayed  his  love? 
There  was  no  need  of  vows,  pledges,  nor 
protestations;  each  had  ventured  to  trust 
the  other  with  a  silent  avowal  of  their 
secret  passion. 

The  next  time  she  met  Hartley  Wood- 
ward, all  seemed  to  have  passed  away.    He 
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receired  her  with  a  studied  distance  in  his 
manner,  whilst  the  melancholy  expression 
of  his  features,  at  times,  turned  to  a  look 
that  indicated  a  sense  of  having  committed 
a  great  folly. 

What  was  there  then  to  be  done,  but 
to  set  about  the  means  to  remedy  the  evil? 
Each  day  brought  with  it  its  hopes — ^its 
fears — ^its  self-upbraidings — its  tortures — 
the  state  of  her  mind  making  the  difficulties 
seem  greater,  and  the  remedy  more  certain, 
could  she  but  once  attain  it.  Yet  surely, 
she  thought,  there  must  be  some  strong  hold 
in  her  ancestral  pride,  that  would  lay  pros- 
trate this  humiliating  innovation.  Then  she 
determined  to  tdl  Hartley  Woodward  that 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  discontinue 
her  studies.  She  said  that  she  knew  too 
much — ^readtoo  much;  that  she  was  idle, 
and  liked  pleasure  better  than  application. 
Alkd  then  he  would  look  in  such  utter 
dejection,  became  so  silent  and  so  sad — ^how 
coFuld  she,  even  for  a  moment,  persist  in  her 
intention?  She  could  not.  And  it  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  one  brought  up  to 
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*rieisf  hgsrif."  HiMt  the  more  obstacles 
?attj  !sij  in  her  wmv.  the  more  she  was 
jegKTTTmiftl  CO  brmTe  and  to  overcome  them. 
•Wilis  wooU  Lkmd  say,"  she  would 
^x:-aL^  ^csdienh'  to  herself,  **  if  I  married 
kfzL  wnh  Qo  lore,  merely  because  he  had 
irKited  3IT  coDsmt  to  his  proposals  ?  I 
ciSTfOC  da  him  iodi  imkiiidness !  I  camiot 
— I  ri2  axr  And  her  feelings  were 
5ix<Md  aod  i«&ined  by  the  determination. 

L>xL«el  wTts  the  creature  of  habit ; — chappy 
in  the  ^ncerity  <^  hb  own  affections,  he 
coold  n«x  siee  that  hers  were  changed ;  and 
besidesw  theiv  were  other  reasons  that  riveted 
him  to  his  first  pledged  fidth ;  if  all  changed 
— if  riches  £ided  away  ^^like  snow  wreaths 
in  the  son,*"  heresolvedthat  his  affection,  like 
a  rock,  should  stand ! 

That  something  went  ^  travers^  even 
Sydney,  with  her  one  thought  ^^  multiplied 
by  many  thousands  more,"  could  not  fiul  to 
surmise.  In  her  quiet  moments  with  her 
&ther,  he  would  sigh  and  look  perplexed; 
and  he  would  say,  if  ^A^  were  settled,  he  would 
not  care;  that  then  the  worst  might  come! 
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She  sighed  to  think  "  the  worst "  would  then 
indeed  have  come.  And  again  she  attempted 
to  disclose  to  this  indulgent  parent  the 
altered  state  of  her  mind. 

What  she  did  say  was  met  by  no  surprise. 
He  merely  replied — 

"  You  know  I  never  liked  Lionel.  Your 
decision  was  always  to  me  inexplicable — 
one  of  your  romantic  wonders.  As  it  is,  it 
has  turned  out  well,  and  saved  me  an  infinite 
deal  of  trouble.  Whatever  you  do,  my 
child,  is  always  for  the  best.  I  place  the 
greatest  reliance  on  your  wisdom." 

As  time  hurried  on,  so  did  her  love  increase ; 
and  all  was  a  blank  but  the  few  hours  passed 
in  the  library  with  her  tutor.  For  the  rest  of 
the  day  she  was  certain  he  avoided  her; 
but  her  love  was  ever  progressing — never 
standing  stiU — ^never  going  back.  Yet  was 
she  tormented  with  the  ever-recurring  theme, 
that  she  was  miserably  false  to  Lionel; 
then  came  the  promise  to  herself  that  she 
would  tell  all — explain  all — and  get  quit  of 
her  hapless  engagement. 

But  it  is  innocence  alone,  or  desperation. 
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lliat  makes  the  heart  strong.  Hers  would 
still  sink — palpitate — and  shrink,  in  dread 
of  the  undertaking.  Untruth  is  a  painful 
thing  to  confess.  And  then  came  all  the 
catalogue  of  after  thoughts : — Su  j^XMse  she 
were  to  see  herself  despised  by  him  in  whom 
she  reposed  this  trust — and  oh,  wc»*8t  of  all, 
slighted  by  him  who  influenced  her  to  ihe 
measure!  And  what  guarantee  had  she 
that  so  it  might  not  be? 

There  was  nothing  very  cheering  or  heroic 
in  this.  She  hid  her  face  ^vithin  her  hands, 
and  blushed  for  very  shame. 

Such  were  the  problems  that  distracted 

Miss  Cleveland's  fevered  mind.      Whilst  in 

Hartley  Woodward's  words,  sweet  though 

they  were,  and 

*'  Hope  and  peace 
On  all  who  heard  him  did  abide. 
Raining  like  dew  £rom  his  Bweet  talk/* 

yet  carefully  he  guarded  these  words,  nor 
for  an  instant  betrayed,  amid  all  else  that 
was  unwittingly  disclosed,  that  he  either 
knew  or  suspected  the  exact  position  of  her 
engagement ;  neither  did  he  appear  to  exult. 
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or  take  advantage  of  the  complete  ascend- 
ancy he  could  not  but  feel  that  he  had 
gained  over  her. 

Such  was  die  ^^  unreal  mockery  "  of  the 
course  he  pursued:  seeming  to  behold  the 
beautiful,  and  fed  it  not,  and  to  steel  his 
heart  sgainst  the  soft  witchery  of  female 
charms;  for  only  in  those  weak  moments 
when  the  very  air  seeming  pregnant  with 
the  poesy  of  nature — ^his  own  profound 
sense  of  the  enjoyments  with  which  he  was 
sarrounded,  melting  his  soul  and  subduing 
his  firmest  resolves,  did  he  show  that  he 
recognized  the  beautiful,  or  paid  it  the 
tribute  of  his  pent-up  feelings. 

Yet  he  prayed  humbly  and  fervently  that 
this  might  pass  by  unobserved;  for  he  knew 
his  position  too  well  to  trespass  in  his  wiser 
moments  on  that  fair  heart — avowed,  if  not 
exactly  given,  to  another. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  this  care,  the  nature 
of  Sydney  blossomed  forth  and  lived  only  be- 
neath his  smile.  She  knew  Hartley  loved 
her;  a  glance  had  told — ^nay,  not  told,  but 
looked  the  truth ;  and  now  it  was  tune  to 
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reply  to  this  acknowledgment.  And  she 
wrote — 

"  There  was  a  time  when  I  could  meet 
you  as  I  do  my  father's  other  friends; — 
when  I  could  look  without  constraint,  and 
speak  without  disguise.  That  time  haspassed. 
You  hinted  yesterday  that  you  had  guessed 
its  cause.  Tell  this  no  more  either  to  your- 
self or  me.  Let  us  meet  as  we  have  used  to 
meet,  before  this — ^this  weakness  fell  upon  us. 
Let  us  go  back  to  the  day  when  we  could 
talk  and  laugh,  and  look  like  other  people ; 
that  careless  time  when  there  was  nothing  to 
conceal — ^nothing  to  be  revealed. 

"My  friend,  let  us  pause  ere  it  be  too  late. 
You  know  our  relative  positions;  it  is  for 
you  to  set  me  the  necessary  example.  For  a 
few  days  I  shall  make  an  excuse,  and  not 
take  my  lessons  as  usual  in  the  library.  Let 
it  pass  as  a  whim — a  fantasy — any  reason 
given  but  the  true  one.  You  will  iH 
merit  this  confidence,  if  you  acknowledge 
in  any  one  way — (but  by  submission  to  my 
mil) — ^that  from  me  you  have  recdved  this 
communication." 
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In  this  way  did  the  whirlpool  of  deep 
feeling  hmry  her  first  into  one  resolve,  then 
another — ^into  every  circle  but  the  proper 
one :  but  into  this  even  she  was  hurried  at 
last.  There  was  no  one  to  tell  her  what  to 
do;  so  she  settled  that  she  would  be  plain 
and  ingenuous.  The  method  was  to  suit 
an  extreme  purpose,  and  therefore  no  wonder 
it  should  be  extravagant. 

The  plan  was  the  work  of  a  young  heart 
in  fetters.  She  soon  came  to  her  conclu- 
sion— ^to  go  to  Lionel,  and  plainly  to  tell 
him  that  she  loved  him  no  longer.  First 
she  thought  she  would  write.  But  she  had 
no  idea  of  paper  counsel — ^it  would  not  do; 
she  owed  Lionel  something  better.  She 
would  tell  him  all  she  had  to  say.  He 
could  hear  it,  bear  it,  better  fix)m  her  lips 
than  by  any  other  channel.  Thus  did  she 
feel  her  power  at  the  very  moment  she  re- 
signed it. 

She  was  reckless  as  to  what  followed,  so 
that  duplicity  was  at  an  end,  and  all  mis- 
take cleared  up  with  Lionel  in  regard  to  her 
feelings.     She  stooped  to  love  one,  whose 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


— •*  Well,  sunshine's  everywhere,  and  summer  too ; 
The  water  breeze  again — the  birds  again." 

We  are  sometmies  happy  at  we  know  not 
what!  Everything  is  the  same,  but  the 
elastic  uprising  of  our  own  joyful  hearts. 
All  things  are  beautiful  when  we  love. 
The  bright  sun — ^the  mild  moon — ^the  solemn 
stars,  bear  record  of  the  passion ; — ^the  river's 
winding  course — ^its  flowery  banks,  bear 
witness  to  the  tale  that  is  told,  gilding  each 
object  with  life ;  and  all  the  thousand  charms 
the  eye  views  now,  unseen  before. 

'*  Oh!  it  is  great,  and  wise,  and  good  to  love !" 

So  felt  Sydney  Geveland  as  .she  reached 

I  2 
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the  library  door.  And  there  was  a  con- 
sciousness in  her  manner,  that  betrayed  she 
did  not  expect  to  find  the  room  Tacaiit.  It 
was  a  book  she  sought.  This  she  continiied 
to  explain  to  herself  more  than  once.  Who 
she  expected  to  meet,  was  never  once  con- 
fessed. Be  that  as  it  may,  a  doud  passed 
over  her  countenance,  when  she  found  her- 
self in  the  room  with  Lionel  Aylesford. 

There  was  nothing  strange  in  his  being 
there,  nor  was  it  at  all  extraordinary  that 
on  her  entrance  he  did  not  raise  his  eyes 
from  a  journal  of  the  day  which  he  hdd 
before  him;  he  merely  said,  "Is  it  you?' 
and  then,  in  the  confidence  of  being  wel- 
come, he  continued  his  reading.  It  was 
hard  to  disturb  such  serenity;  but  Sydney 
decided  in  a  moment  that  now  must 
be  the  time  for  explanation.  Yet  a  trem- 
bling seized  herfirame,  as  shesank  into  a  chair 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table ;  and  she 
was  glad  of  the  few  moments  given  her  for 
consideration,  whilst  he  hastily  turned  over 
the  paper. 

There  was  time  to  look  upon  him-— to 
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view  the  victim  she  was  about  to  offer  up 
to  her  new-found  passion ! 

And  then  she  said,  in  as  steady  a  voice  as 
she  could  command — 

"  Lionel,  I  have  something  I  wish  to  say 
toyou*^ 

"In  one  moment,  Sydney:  *the  petifio 
prmc^j  the  whole  question,'  '*  he  added, 
continuing  to  read,  "  *  of  the  necessity  of 
the  discussion  turning  on  the  fact  of  there 
being  a  grievance  allowed  of  and  calling 
for  correction.'  I  have  just  done,  Sydney: 
this  is  very  strong  language !  Listen  just 
to  the  end.     *  Let  us  then  energetically ' — 

"  Indeed,  Lionel,  I  cannot  attend — ^hear 
whatl  say" — 

He  threw  down  the  paper,  yet  still  his 
eyes  rested  on  its  page,  as  he  said,  with  a 
smile— 

"Women  are  always  in  a  hurry:  'per- 
manent revenue  of  the  country.  (CJheers 
and  laughter.)*  Excellent  —  charming! 
Duty  first,  Sydney,  and  then  love,  eh  ? 
You  see  what  a  reprobate  you  have  to  deal 
with  1     Now  let  us  hear."    He  looked  ten- 
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derly  in  her  feu^e,  and  then  saw  that  she  was 
deadly  pale,  and  that  she  could  hardly  re- 
frain from  weeping.  In  an  instant  he 
turned  her  chair  round  from  the  table,  and 
took  her  hand,  saying — 

"  Sydney,  you  are  ill— very  iU !  And  I 
have  been  reading  and  jesting  instead  of 
attending  to  you !  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  ? 
I  would  have  left  off  in  an  instant ;  you 
really  are  ill !    tell  me  what  is  the  matter?^ 

"  No,  Lionel,  I  am  not  ill.  I  am  only 
very,  very  miserable !  "  And  the  words 
were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  such  deep  despon- 
dency, that  Lionel  looked  aghast — reached 
an  essence  bottle  from  the  table,  and  offered 
it  to  her,  as  he  said — 

"  You  must  be  ill,  I  am  sure.  But  tell 
me,  Sydney,  what  it  is  ?  You  quite  frighten 
me  to  see  you  look  so  pale.  I  dare  say  / 
know  what  it  is.  I  suspect  I  do ;  but  all  may 
be  well  yet.  If  it  is  not  this,  admit  me  to 
your  confidence.  If  it  relates  to  money 
matters,  I  know  what  jrou  have  to  say;  If 
not,  tell  me — can  I  do  anything  for  you  ? 
can  I?'*    He  did  not  finish  the  sentence» 
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for  Sydney  had  taken  the  hand  he  proflfered 
her,  as  she  said,  in  a  low  steady  tone — 

"  Yes,  you  can,  Lionel  ;  you  alone  can 
help  me — ^you  alone  can  restore  me  to  hap- 
piness.   Will  you  release  me  ?" 

"  I  knew  not  that  I  exercised  over  you 
any  control."  He  said  this  with  a  smile. 
Sydney  tried  to  smile  also,  as  she  replied — 

"  Not  much,  I  fear,  Lionel;  but  still" — 
Here  she  was  at  a  loss,  and  again  repeated — 
"ButstiU"— 

"  But  still  what,  Sydney  ?  " 

"  But  still  you  can  set  my  heart  at  ease." 

**  In  what  manner  ?  " 

"Hartley  Woodward." 

"What  have  I,  Sydney,  to  do  with 
Hartley  Woodward  ?  " 

Lionel  loved  Sydney  dearly,  to  his  heart; 
and  these  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone 
which  betrayed  the  first  thrilling  pang  of 
jealousy  that  had  ever  struck  upon  his 
bosom. 

Sydney  understood  it,  and  said,  "  Lionel, 
I  would  spare  you  aU  I  could.  Do  I  look 
happy  ?    This  may  be  some  mitigation.     I 
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am  not  happy,  Lionel ;  bat  I  shall  be  more 
wretched,  unless  you  help  me  to  bring  this 
matter  to  an  end/'  She  then  said  in  a  firm 
voice,  and  there  was  a  proud  look  in  her 
eyes  as  she  spoke — 

"  Lionel,  I  love  Hartley  Woodward ! 
dearly  love  him !  better  than  myself— than 
you — ^than  all !    What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  You  know  best.'* 

''I  dor 

Lionel  walked  from  her  a  few  paces. 
And  there  was  an  exceeding  degree  of 
havteur  in  his  manner,  as  he  said, 

'^  And  what  am  I  to  conclude  from  this 
confession  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ask  me  not  the  question,  Lionel; 
let  your  pride  take  the  alarm,  and  give  me 
up,  as  a  foolish,  a  weak  girl — as  one  who 
knew  not  her  own  mind  when  she  accepted 
your  affection.  Yet  be  assured  I  esteem 
you,  Lionel." 

"  Nothing  of  that,  if  you  please  : — ^tell  me 
merely  what  you  wish  me  to  do." 

"  That  you  will  still  be  my  friend." 

"Well?" 
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"  Keep  my  secret,  and  give  me  up." 

"WeU?" 

She  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Let  this  sufficei  Lionel — ^you  under- 
stand me?  *' 

Lionel  replied  with  an  ironical  smile, 
that  indeed  he  did  not.  But  the  first  bit- 
terness of  confession  was  over.  So  Sydney 
looked  earnestly  at  him,  indmed  her  body  a 
little  forward,  bowed  her  head,  half  closed 
hep  eyes,  and  contracted  her  lips  closely 
over  her  pearly  teeth,  as  if  to  repress  one  of 
those  sarcasms  which  sometimes  escaped 
her,  as  she  said, 

"  It  would  have  been  suflBicient  to  have 
told  you  that  I  had  changed  my  mind ;  but 
Lionel,  I  owe  you  more  than  this;  nay,  will 
/tdl  you  more  ; — ^for  the  love  I  now  confess 
to,  isa  passion,  a  sentiment  unsustained  by 
ibe  hope  by  which  love  is  usually  sup- 
ported. It  is  an  affection  quite  unearthly 
in  its  nature,  but  not  the  less  real.  Nay^ 
smile  not,  Lionel,  even  if  you  understand 
it  not,"  she  exclaimed,  seeing  him  turn 
away  with  a  movement  of  impatience.    ^^  It 
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is  not  easily  to  be  explained,  but  is  not  the 
less  deeply  felt.  A  look,  a  gesture,  a  word 
will  suffice  to  make  this  love  understood 
and  reciprocated."  She  paused  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  with  unfeigned  satis£Eu^tion  in 
her  tone — "  I  am  rejoiced  to  see,  Mr.  Ayles- 
ford,  that  you  do  not  understand  me." 

"  Mr.  Aylesford  I "  he  repeated;  and  now 
something  of  the  earnestness  of  the  case 
came  upon  him ;  but  he  was  ever  a  man  of 
such  few  words,  that  he  had  no  power  to 
explain  even  the  depth  of  his  own  wotmded 
feeling.  She  thought  he  had  not  under- 
stood her,  but  his  heart  was  softened  as  he 
listened  to  her  words ;  and  they  were  both 
silent  for  a  few  moments.  This  he  inter- 
rupted with  a  sudden  start,  as  though  awak- 
ing from  a  dream,  and  said,  with  a  forced 
sprightliness  of  tone, — 

"  You  jest,  Sydney  ?  It  cannot  be  1  It 
is  both  cruel  and  dangerous  thus  to  spwt 
with  the  truth." 

"  Where  truth  is  to  be  told,  Lionel,  it 
is  best  to  be  explicit.     Let  me  see  that  yon 
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understand  me— hate  me — despise  me — 
an3rtlimg  but  that  look  of  sorrow." 

"  I  was  vexed  just  now ;  but  I  resolved 
to  overcome  my  vexation.  I  am  not 
angry:  go  on  now,  Sydney ;  I  can  bear  all 
you  have  to  say,  and  love  you  still — ^yes, 
Sydney,  love  on,  despite  of  your  changed 
affection." 

But  there  was  nothing  else  to  say — ^no- 
thing to  be  done.  It  was  time,  as  in  a  tra- 
gedy, for  the  green  curtain  to  fall,  and  for 
the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  drama  to  find 
themselves  alone.  Willingly  would  Sydney 
so  have  concluded,  for  she  was  grieved  to 
the  heart  to  witness  the  sorrow  she  had 
caused.  She  had  expected  a  ready  and  in- 
dignant renunciation.  But  no-;  the  show  of 
spirit  that  he  had  exhibited,  vanished  almost 
as  soon  as  it  appeared,  and  it  was  touching 
to  see  affection  regain  its  empire.  He 
would  not,  could  not,  believe  that  Sydney 
was  untrue;  he  had  held  the  bond  that  had 
xmited  them  to  be  indissoluble;  he  had 
never  entertained  a  doubt  but  that  Sydney 
was  his  own  for  ever. 
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"  You  are  mine,  Sydney,  still  ? ''  he  ex- 
claimed, "  It  cannot  be  otherwise." 

^^  She  shook  her  head,  and  had  again  to 
repeat  that  their  engagement  was  at  an  end. 
Yet  was  this  intelligence  borne  with  that 
mixture  of  sorrow  and  equanimity  which 
Sydney  was  but  too  ready  to  attribute  to  a 
want  of  feeling,  rather  than  to  a  well  regulated 
mmd.  This  dismiaaal  had  come  upon  him 
too  suddenly  for  him  readily  to  take  his 
answer.     He  could  not  understand  it- 

"  TeU  me  you  love  me,  or  distinctly  that 
you  love  me  not,"  he  said,  at  last  breaking 
the  long  silence. 

"  I  love  another,  Lionel." 

"  And  Sir  Frederic  ?  How  does  this  suit 
his  views  ?  " 

"  My  father  s  views !  What  have  they 
to  do  with  my  affections?  " 

*^  But  he  is  uiiacquainted  with  this  novel 
determination?" 

She  smiled  at  his  expression. 

^^  Oh,  Sydney!  "  he  added,  looking  at  her 
seriously,  yet  tenderly  taking  her  hand,  *4t 
is  too  late  to  laugh;   that  happy  time  is 
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past!  All  is  now  dark  and  void — ^to  me 
at  least.  You  will  smile,  and  meet  things 
as  blithely  as  before.  No  one  will  care  for 
the  wound  that  I  have  received.  But, 
Sydney,  your  fieiult  is  the  same — it  is  a 
deep  ein  to  trifle  vnth  a  marie  affections. 
This  is  your  hour:  mine,  for  to-day,  is 
past  and  gone!  I  have  lost!  your  new 
lover  has  won  !  Thb  Love  Test — ^mark  my 
words — ^is  yet  to  come !  " 

Having  thus  expressed  himself,  he  affec- 
tionately yet  respectfully  kissed  her  hand. 

"  My  secret,  Lionel,  is  safe  in  your  keep- 
ing ?" 

^'Then  it  si  a  secret,  and  your  father 
knows  nothing?" 

"He  does  not.'' 

A  smile  passed  over  his  melancholy 
countenance,  as  he  replied— 

^^Then  trust  me,  it  is  safe.  Until  the 
volcano  explodes  of  itself,  /  will  say  no- 
thing.'' 

"  And  you  will  appear  before  others  the 
same  as  usual  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer. 
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•'  Promise  me,  LioDel?" 

*^  It  is  too  hard  a  condition,  Sydney !  I 
dare  not  mock  myself  with  so  fidse  a  show 
of  happiness." 

^^  You  must ! Nay,  not  so,  Licmd ! " 

for  he  had  pressed  her  to  his  heart — ^kissed 
her  cold  and  repeUing  cheek — ^then,  as  a 
flood  of  tears  gashed  bitterly  from  his  eyes, 
he  hid  his  &ce  with  his  handkerchief,  and 
rushed  out  from  apartment. 

There  was  a  time  when  Sydney's  heart 
would  have  wept  with  those  who  wept; 
but  now  all  her  thoughts  and  schemes  were 
in  a  different  direction.  She  dared  not  look 
back  to  what  had  passed,  having  before  her 
90  bright  a  prospect  of  what  was  to  come ! 
A  triumph  lighted  up  her  brow  when  she 
felt  that  she  was  fr-ee— fr'ee  to  confess  herself 
— a  slave  to  a  midsummer  day's  dream  of 
love. 

And  Lionel?  The  deep  sorrow  of  his  heart 
may  readily  be  conceived  at  this  extraordi- 
nary announcement :  it  was  a  moment  dread- 
Ihyiil  to  bear !  But  he  did  bear  it ;  and,  with 
Vtory  little  departure  fr^m  his  usual  scmg 
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froid,  heard  that  his  bride  elect  had  changed 
her  mind,  and  taken  her  heart  from  hun  to 
bestow  it  upon  another  I  Yet  deeply  did  he 
feel  the  bitterness  of  being  so  deceived.  No 
one  witnessed  the  fever  of  despair,  the 
throes  of  woe,  this  confirmation  produced.  It 
was  not  his  mode  so  to  betray  his  feelings: 
had  he  done  this,  he  might  have  better  suited 
Sydney's  ideas  of  love  and  romance.  He 
would  only  indulge  his  sorrows  in  privacy. 
He  had  taught  himself  to  endure — and  thii^ 
must  be  one  of  his  hardest  lessons.  In 
Lionel  Aylesford  there  was  no  appearance — 
bat  to  one— that  an3rthing  had  either  per- 
plexed OP  distressed  him.  She,  however,  saw 
that  his  mirth  was  strained,  and  his  smiles 
lumatoral. 

"  I  thought  you  were  as  profound  a  fixture 
at  home,  Mr.  Lionel,  as  the  griffins  on  your 
entrance  gates?'  observed  her  father  to  him 

**I  was,  Sir  Frederic;  but  the  times  are 
out  of  joint.  The  griffins  that  sit  there 
grappling  with  the  wind,  have  hearts  of 
stone,  and  can  rough  it  with  the  hardiest. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Miss  Cleveland  felt  no  remorse  at  Lioners 
departure.  She  had  gone  further  than  she 
intended,  in  mentioning  Hartley  Wood- 
ward's name  in  her  disclosure ;  and  she  now 
felt  jealous  and  annoyed,  that  her  secret  was 
in  the  custody  of  another.  She  was  aware 
that  she  had  said  just  enough  to  allow  Lionel 
to  put  his  own  constructions  on  the  matter; 
and,  what  these  might  be,  it  troubled  her  to 
guess.  In  her  desire  to  clear  Hartley,  she 
had  taken  the  whole  blame  upon  herself; — 
not  reflecting,  at  the  moment,  the  pitiful 
porition  in  which  this  placed  her.     She  now 
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found  that  she  ought  to  have  said  more,  or 
less. 

The  mischief  was  done,  and  there  was 
no  remedy.  Some  words  had  dropped  from 
Lionel,  expressing  that  her  engagement 
could  not  exactly  end  in  the  summary  way 
in  which  she  had  settled  it.  Now  she 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  these 
words  explained.  A  talkative  man  might 
have  done  this  in  a  moment:  but  with 
Lionel  the  case  was  different.  So  she  could 
only  let  it  pass,  though  it  left  on  her  mind  an 
uncomfortable  impression  that  she  could  not 
readily  get  rid  of.  She  understood  that  some 
test  was  to  be  applied  to  try  her  afiections, 
but  everything  else  was  vague  and  uncertain. 

At  all  events  she  was  glad  that  for  a 
season  he  had  left  Deersley  Point:  this 
was  one  real  good  gained.  Yet  the  re- 
pose she  had  desired  did  not  come  in  the 
exact  measure  she  had  anticipated  She 
had  to  bear  the  condolence  of  her  friends  at 
the  suddenness  of  Lionel's  departure — and 
to  hear  his  praises.  These  praises  soon 
became  irksome  to  hear,   as  they  shewed 
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how  well  he  was  appreciated  by  every  one 
but  herself. 

The  fact  was,  that  she  felt  a  sort  of  jea- 
lousy. Why  did  they  not  commend  him 
who  so  well  merited  such  praises  ?  But 
no ;  there  was  no  such  meed  for  one  who 
ate  the  bread  of  dependence.  Close,  then, 
must  her  preference  be  kept,  and  the  secret 
confined  to  her  own  heart.  Lionel  talked 
80  little,  that,  she  felt  satisfied,  with  him  her 
confession  was  safe.  She  was  free,  and  that 
was  all-sufficient. 

Yet  happiness  had  its  burdens!  What 
right  had  these  people  to  shew  her  they 
kn^  so  well  her  engagement  with  Lionel? 
And  she  knew  that  she  was  watched  by  one, 
who  she  was  annoyed  to  find  had  heard 
these  commendations.  She  was  vexed  that 
there  was  no  mode  of  at  once  explain- 
ing the  little  interest  she  now  felt  in 
the  subject.  Yet  she  was  free! — ^free  to 
indulge  her  earnest  love !  Was  not  this  in 
itself  blessing  enough  ?  He  whom  she 
prized  and  reverenced  so  highly,  was  near: 
what  more  was  necessary  to  complete  her 
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happiness  ?  A  little  patience — a  little  time 

— and  all  her  perplexities,  she  thought,  must 

cease.     She  had   patience  for  all   but  her 

tiresome  friends ;  and  to  escape  from  their 

annoyance,  she  tamed  over  the  leaves  of  a 

music  book,  and  commenced  playing  a  fii> 

vourite  air;  yet  so  softly  that  she  heard 

uttered,  in  an  inquiring  tone,  the  words, 

"  Mj  own  Medora !  sure  thy  song  is  sad  !** 

"  In  Conrad^s  absence,  would*Bt  thoa  have  it  glad?** 

^^  My  own  Medora  t "  But  this  phrase  she 
could  only  regard  as  the  prologue  of  what 
was  to  follow.  And  with  her  own  quiet  dig- 
nity, yet  with  an  air  of  reproach,  she  replied, 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Woodward,  do  not  you  turn 
tormentor,  and  join  the  throng  of  pests.  Toa 
see  I  have  flown  fr^m  them  all.  It  is  not 
in  my  nature  to  deceive,  and  I  cannot  do  it 
No  one  entertains  a  higher  admiration  of 
Lionel  Aylesford's  worth  than  myself—" 

She  paused — ^hesitated — ^for  there  was  an 
earnestness  in  his  look — an  expression  of 
such  deep  interest,  that  in  trepidation  her 
eyes  were  cast  down :  so  he  whispered, 

^^  Continue,  Miss  Geveland,  what  you 
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were  aboat  to  say — ^I  beseech  you!  this 
is  the  time  for  a  true — ^nay,  a  matual  dis- 
closure of  our  thoughts;  it  never  was  more 
necessary  than  in  t^ese  bewildering  mo- 
ments. Let  me  then  know  the  full  meaning 
of  your  words.  What  am  I  to  suppose," — 
and  he  bent  his  head  over  the  instrument, 
and  struck  a  few  of  the  bass  notes,  as 
he  distinctly  said— "Is  it  that  you  have 
never  loved  Lionel  Aylesford,  or  that  you 
make  but  a  jest  of  the  passion?" 

"  The  world's  love  is  a  &ble,"  she  replied, 
and  she  feared  she  was  not  understood ;  for 
he  said  with  an  offended  and  severe  tone — 

"  Then  love  in  this  world  is  nothing  but 
deceit  and  refined  double-dealing?  " 

"Oh  no;  not  deceit!" 

"  Then  you  have  never  loved  ?  " 

"  Never  ?  —  always  !  —  Spare  me,  Mr. 
Woodward!" 

"Tell  me?' 

^^  Do  you  think  I  have  nothing  else  to  do 
than  to  tell  }rou  stories  ?'  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, in  a  different  tone,  for  she  saw  that 
her  smging  was  expected,  and  her  tSte-h-tSte 
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remarked ;  so  she  played  the  symphony  of  her 
song — saymg,  as  she  observed  him  tun 
away  with  a  disappointed  air,  ^^  Do  not  be 
irritable  nor  impatient." 

^^  Liet  not  Miss  Cleveland  load  my  patienoe, 
natural  and  acquired,  with  a  trial  harder 
than  it  can  bear." 

'^ Cross!  bitter!  tiresome!" — she  cried 
with  an  affected  emphasis. 

^^  That  may  be  possible  enough."  But  he 
did  not  say  this  in  anger.  And  then  he 
murmured,  in  a  more  impassioned  voice — 
"  Occupy  my  heart,  occupy  my  spirit  with 
thy  beauty — ^breathe  into  my  soul  that  peace 
which  renders  thy  loveliness  so  omnipotent  I" 

The  song  was  begun,  or  it  might  have 
been  a  very  different  one  she  would  have 
now  selected,  explaining  rather  the  ful- 
ness of  her  trust,  than  expressing  sorrow, 
uncertainty,  and  trouble. 

One  note,  and  they  were  no  longer  alone, 
for  the  company  pressed  forward  to  hear  her; 
and  there  was  a  seraphic  expr^sion  of  joy  in 
her  look,  whilst  these  accents  of  sorrow  burst 
from  her  heart.     And  there  was  the  charm  of 
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being  indifferent  and  without  pretensions — 
claiming  neither  praise,  nor  applause,  nor 
homage— yet  in  her  infinite  perfection,  and 
proud  disdain  of  the  world's  approbation^ 
gaining  it  from  all.  As  it  was,  there  was 
a  touching  expression  in  the  air  she  had 
selected,  and  a  pathos  in  her  words— 
^*  Forgive — forgive  a  heavy  heart !" 
^0\  have  no  patience  with  such  words !" 
said  an  elderly  gentleman,  in  a  cracked  voice. 
"  Give  me  something  cheerful  and  merry — 
a  sort  of  air  that  we  can  dance  to  with  our 
heads,  if  not  with  our  heels."  He  impa- 
tiently pushed  away  a  tear  as  he  said  this, 
and  she  rq)lied,— 

"We  are  naturally  a  plaintive  people. 
There  islittle  true  mirth  in  any  English  tune : 
what  we  have  really  cheerful,  we  borrow 
from  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish — ^whilst  they, 
it  seems,  lend  to  one  another.  If  we  hear 
<m6  of  our  rustics  sing  a  song  after  his  own 
heart,  it  is  in  a  minor  key.  It  expresses  all 
the  cares  and  the  fears  we  are  possessed  of; 
and  there  are  so  many  of  these  in  England! 
"Tet  I  confess  I  like  the  minor: — at  times 
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it  saves  us  the  trouble  of  explaining  that  we 
are  sad.  Perhaps  I  am  singularin  my  taste." 
Then  turning  to  Laura  Glanville,  who, 
>vrapped  in  deep  thought,  and  contemplating 
a  song  of  Lionel  Ayleaford*s,  was  standing 
near,  she  added  ^^you  no  doubt  like  the 
major  better?" 

^^  The  Major  I  No  no !  Miss  Geveland,  this 
is  only  papa's  quizzing.  I  hardly  know  the 
Major,  more  than  dancing  with  h  im  at  two 
balls.  K  you  think  the  inclinations  can  tarn 
about  in  this  easy  manner,  I  would  willingly 
learn  the  secret,  and  purchase  from  you  t^e 
prescription." 

There  was  a  smile  all  round  at  Laura's 
expense:  Miss  Cleveland  laughed  too,  but 
she  felt  the  sarcasm  conveyed  in  these  words- 
It  was  certainly  no  business  of  Laura  Glan- 
ville's  ;  but  she  was  sensitive  and  tenacious 
on  the  point.  As  mistress  of  the  scene,  she 
had  the  power  of  turning  off  all  general 
conversation  by  proposing  quadrilles. 

"  There  is  nobody  to  dance,  now  we  hai^ 
lost  Mr.  Aylesford." 

"  Then  let  us  act  a  charade." 
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"  Oh,  that  we  will  with  pleasure !"  said  a 
chorus  of  voices.  And  then  came  a  general 
sigh,  and  the  question,  "  But  who  shall  we 
have  to  listen  ?  there  is  no  one  to  applaud  us, 
now  Mr.  Aylesford  is  gone.  He  was  an 
audience  in  himself!  There  is  nothing  to  be 
done." 

It  was  unaccoimtable  to  Sydney  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  dawning  of  her  bright  day, 
was  the  darkness  of  midnight  to  those 
around  her. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


We  have  arrived  now  very  near  the  point 
from  whence  we  commenced  our  tale — 
namely,  Miss  Cleveland's  recognized  and 
acknowledged  engagement  with  Mr.  Wood- 
ward. Lionel  was  gone — settled  with — 
discarded ;  no  one  knowing  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  case,  further  than  intuitive  sus- 
picion went,  but  she  who  had  given  him  Ids 
dismissal.  Yet  every  one  at  the  Hall  felt 
the  relief  his  absence  afforded.  Sir  Frederic 
agreed  with  the  proposition  he  himself  ad- 
vanced— ^that  he  was  a  very  worthy  young 
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man ! — ^very  worthy  indeed !  worthy  of  being 
the  son  of  a  better  father;  yet  dull,  ex- 
ceedingly dull! — a  sort  of  over-dose  of 
excellence;  rarely  moved  from  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way;  piquing  himself,  no 
doubt,  upon  praising  that  which  was  never 
blamed — ^insisting,  if  he  ever  did  venture 
to  insist,  upon  that  which  was  never  denied ; 
and  condemning,  with  the  most  lukewarm 
judgment,  that  which  nobody  ever  under- 
took to  defend.  He  was  an  excellent  young 
man,  Sir  Frederic  admitted;  yet  did  he  con- 
fess at  the  same  time^  that  he  was  tired  of 
excellence  so  monotonous  and  insipid. 

Compton  was  equally  pleased  at  his 
friend's  departure  ;  and  taxed  him  openly 
with  being  the  deep  water — the  still  pig — 
the  mouse  in  the  cheese  ! — concluding  with 
admitting  that  he  never  thought  such  a  dull 
fellow  as  Lionel — such  a  slow  coach ! — could 
have  carried  off  such  a  lot  of  ladies'  hearts. 
And  to  this  he  added  a  whistle,  and  a  know- 
ing wink  round,  intended  to  express  a  great 
deal  more  than  his  very  expressive  words. 

It  requires  a  subtle  pen  to  explain  what 
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were  Hartley  Woodward's  feelings.  There 
was  much  to  occupy  and  ensnare  this  lowly, 
thoughtful  man;  —  a  most  enticing  pro- 
spect opened — ^the  road  smooth — ^the  way 
pleasant;  leading  hmi  on — on — he  readily 
confessed,  to  his  perdition !  He  knew  he  was 
wrong,  and  that  from  this  vrrong  no  good 
could  come.  Reflection  came  to  liis  aid, 
and  prompted  him  how  he  should  subdue 
his  feelings.  To  limit  the  power  of  the  lat- 
ter, now  became  his  aim ;  and  the  smooth 
brow  and  calm  demeanour  strove  to  conceal 
the  struggle  wliich  threatened  to  make  him 
its  victim. 

He  determined  to  quit  a  place  that  had 
proved  so  dangerous :  to  make  a  confession— 
to  clear  liis  breast,  and  depart.  He  would 
shew,  that  though  he  adoi*ed  the  enchantress 
and  acknowledged  her  spell — ^he  had  that 
sense  of  rectitude,  that  should  enable  him 
to  tear  himself  fix>m  her; — ^to  abandon 
the  priceless  blessing  of  her  love,  to  retain 
his  self-esteem. 

And  the  moment  he  chose  for  this,  was 
in  the  fading  evening  light — ^when  hiB  vmoe, 
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he  promised,  should  be  firm,  whilst  the  tell- 
tale expression  of  the  countenance  would  lie 
hid.  He  left  the  table  early,  and  found  Miss 
Cleveland,  as  he  expected,  in  her  accustomed 
seat  in  the  drawing-room  she  always  occupied 
when  they  were  alone.  She  was  playing  a 
sort  of  harp-lute  instrument,  of  which,  as  she 
confessed,  she  could  make  nothing.  But 
it  was  a  new  favourite,  petted  and  scolded ; 
its  picturesque  look — as  she  admitted — ^being 
the  best  part  of  it.  And  she  said  as  he 
entered — 

"  I  get  into  such  a  rage  with  this  lute ! 
I  tune  it  as  I  would  the  guitar,  and  then 
it  is  all  wrong !  Just  listen,  and  you  shall 
hear  how  very  tiresome  it  is!"  And  she 
swept  over  the  strings ;  when,  as  she  said,  the 
last  few  notes  spoilt  all  the  delightful  har- 
mony of  the  preceding  tones.  And  then 
she  rested  it  on  the  ottoman  at  her  feet, 
and,  asking  Mr.  Woodward  to  sound  the 
first  treble  e  on  the  piano,  she  prepared  to 
tune  it  again. 

But  no;  he  came  to  her  side,  and  said, 
"Tune  your  lyre  to-morrow — this  hour 
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must  be  mine."  And  her  look  grew  seriooft 
as  he  added,  ^^  Listen  to  me  for  a  moment, 
Miss  Cleveland,  for  indeed  I  have  much  to 
say:— a  better  joy  than  this,  earth  cannot 
give !"  He  took  her  hand,  and  as  he  bent 
respectfully  over  it,  she  felt  a  tear  drop 
upon  it. 

^^  Is  earth's  joy  then  so  fugitive,  that  it 
should  make  you  sad?' — she  said,  with  an 
affectation  of  hilarity,  she  was  very  &r 
from  feeling. 

"  Keep  also  your  mirth,  Sydney,  until  I 
have  told  you  all!"  he  replied;  and  then 
plunging  at  once  into  the  subject,  asked, 
"  What  part  had  I  in  coming  here?  Hither 
they  brought  me — ^to  do  good,  as  they  said— 
and  I  cared  not  for  myself,  provided  this  good 
were  done;  nay,  I  care  not  now;  but  honour 
and  integrity  are  not  implanted  in  the  mind 
to  be  trifled  with.  .  Let  me  then  confess  all 
— deplore  all — and  leave  all." 

He  took  her  hands  within  his  own,  and 
gazed  on  her  with  the  intensely  inquiring 
gaze,  that  would  at  a  moment  know  her 
feelings.     She  loved.    He  read  it  allthtre, 
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in  the  subdued  look  of  that  soft,  dark  eye; 
and  there  was  on  his  part  a  resolute  pause, 
as  though  he  still  would  gain  the  mastery. 
But  no;  the  dream-like  hope — abrupt^— pro- 
found— complete — misled  him;  and  he 
said, 

*^  Sydney,  from  your  mouth  alone  I  can 
take  it:  bid  me  begone — an  insolent  ad- 
venturer in  your  father's  house— laugh  me 
to  scorn,  Sydney,  for  doings— what  I  dare 
do.  ...  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  dare  to  love." 

She  looked  up  with  an  ecstatic  expression 
of  joy,  as  he  uttered  these  words.  But  he 
laid  his  hands  clasped  together  on  hers, 
as  in  a  low  and  contrite  tone  he  continued, 

"And  now,  Sydney,  my  doom.  Spare 
me  notl  let  me  hear  in  its  utter  baseness 
all  I  have  donep-let  me  be  sujficiently 
humiliated!  Describe  the  regal  form — ^the 
effulgent  mind — ^the  noble  heart — ^the  high 
name — the  raok — the  wealth,  that  has  enticed, 
ftadnated,  and  enthralled  me !  Nay,  is  it 
possible,  Sydney?'  He  looked  up  as  he 
said  this,  as  though  wondering  at  his  own 
audacity. 
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Taking  advantage  of  the  pause,  Sydney,  in 
a  voice  that  could  scarce  conceal  her  excite- 
ment, asked, 

"But  who  is  tliis  exalted  being?  Tell 
me  her  name,  that  I  may  know.  For  notwith- 
standiDg  what  you  have  said,  her  brighest 
triumph  is  to  come.  She  must  be  proud, 
very  proud,  to  feel  that  your  love  is  her 
<nvii !     You  do  love  her,  Mr.  Woodward  ?' 

"I  do!" 

"But  who  is  she?" 

''  Sydney  Cleveland." 

"Me!" 

"Yes,  Sydney,  I  love  you,  heart  and 
soul!  with  so  sincere — so  deep  a  love,  no 
language  can  express  the  extent  of  it.  Let 
it  be  then  plainly  understood :  you  know  I 
love  thee,  dearest,  beyond  all  else— and  stiU 
I  leave  thee.'' 

"  Surely,  then,  you  have  staid  too  long,  to 
go  so  soon?' 

"No,  Sydney,  I  dare  not  stay.  How 
could  you  come  doAvn  from  the  summit  upon 
which  you  stand,  to  requite  the  love  of  a 
poor  and  humble  man?    And  besides — '* 
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"  Mr.  Woodward,  I  know  what  you  would 
say,"— and  the  bright  glow  of  satisfaction 
gradually  faded  fix)m  her  cheek.  "  I  may 
seem  to  you  changeable — ^nay,  miserably — 
reprehensibly  false — ^yet  hear  what  I  have 
to  explain." 

She  told  her  tale  ^vith  such  an  admixture 
of  simplicity,  sincerity  and  grace,  that 
Hartley  could  have  listened  for  ever.  At 
last  she  ceased ;  sapng  somewhat  abruptly, 
*'  Why  should  I  explain  all  this — Mr.  Wood- 
ward, you  knew  it?" 

"  Yet,  stiU— " 

"  Well ;  but  where  is  the  right  of  control, 
if  the  heart  has  escaped  its  fancies  ?" 

"  Then  it  remains  but  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion— reasonably,  calmly,  and  dispassionately. 
Sydney,  do  you  really  and  truly  love  me  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you — " 

"But  repeat  the  word,  sweet  Sydney! 
this  is  no  moment  for  trifling  with  a  sincere 
affection  ;  pledge  me  your  truth,  that  I  may 
be  strengthened  and  prepared  to  await 
the  result.  Choose  then  on  the  instant 
which  it  is  to  be;  acknowledged  love — or 

K  3 
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uvoAval,  and  find  its   me 
another  heart — another    i 
the  chain  pendant  at  yom 
my  love,  Sydney— for  tha 
let  me  depart." 

Her  tears  flowed  &st^  a 
air  of  suffering  in  her  whc 
replied, 

"  You  think  I  am  deceits 
not  trust  me?    What  can  I 
I  promise?"    She  uttered 
consciousness  that  he  blamei 

"Sydney,"  he  said,  and 
solemn  in  its  earnestness,  ^ 
really  love — ^if  its  semblance 
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There  was  a  deep  reproach  in  the  tone 
with  which  she  uttered  these  words. 

"  My  love  is  yours,"  she  added,  "  if  you 
think  it  worth  the  risk :  yet  learn  from  me 
that  true  love  is  as  incompatible  with  sus- 
picion as  it  is  with  falsehood ;  and  now,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  I  will  time  my  lute." 

He  smiled  as  he  took  her  hand — and 
said, 

"  There  spoke  the  blood  of  all  the  Cleve- 
lands!  But  tell  me,  how  will  this  pride 
agree  with  your  lowly  choice  ?" 

"  It  does  agree,  Mr.  Woodward." 

He  had  expressed  his  position  in  the 
strongest  terms  he  could  use — "  lowly  choice^'' 
but  he  had  no  idea  of  her  so  calmly  ad- 
mitting the  &ct ;  and  he  said  as  calmly, 

"One  thing,  Sydney— love  cannot  exist 
with  pride — the  one  passion  must  give  place 
to  the  other." 

"  You  reason,  then,  and  doubt?" 

^^  I  love-^and  know  I '^  he  exclaimed  em- 
phatically. 

"  /  know — and  love  /"  she  replied. 

The  servants  now  entered  with  the  coffee. 
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A  few  words  more  only  passed  that  night 
hetween  them. 

"  Now  I  am  acquainted  with  the  truth,  Sir 
FredericaJsomustknowit/'heobservedtoher. 

"  He  shall;  but  let  me  choose  the  time," 
she  answered. 

''  And  what  will  he  say?' 

''  Pray  do  not  disturb  our  present  bright 
dream  ^vith  any  frightful  anticipations.  I 
know  what  Papa  will  say — *  Please  your- 
self, Sydney.'" 

"And  then?' 

"  Oh,  this  permission  will  be  enough  for 
one  day." 

These  snatches  of  confidence  were  delight- 
ful between  them; — more  prized,  perhaps, 
for  their  veiy  interruptions.  He  longed  to 
kneel  before  her — ^to  proclaim  his  love — 
and  vow  eternal  homage.  But  she  had 
other  claims  upon  her  notice,  in  her  atten- 
tions to  her  father; — some  name  to  give  him 
he  had  forgotten — some  paragniph  to  read 
in  the  public  journal — to  sing — ^to  propose 
chess — and  then  to  write  a  note. 

And  now  Mr.  Woodward  must  save  Sir 
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Frederic  the  trouble  of  thinking,  by  dictating 
the  letter  for  him ;  and  this  brought  her  lover 
to  the  writing-table  with  her  :  and  one  word 
was  utteredfor  her  father,  the  next  murmured 
for  himself. 

"  And  what  must  I  finish  with  ?" 

"  Yours  eternally !" 

"  No  ;  that  will  not  do  for  Papa's  corre- 
spondent." 

"  What  does  he  say  ?"  asked  Sir  Frederic 
— "  Nothing  eternal,  if  you  please,  but  his 
OAvn  perdition,  with  such  a  rascal  incarnate 
as  you  are  writing  to,  my  child !  merely  say 
I  will  see  him  in  the  course  of  the  week,  and 
that  I  am  his,  etcetera.''  The  letter  was  to 
the  elder  Mr.  Aylesford. 

As  it  must  now  be  sealed,  she  took  off  her 
signet,  and  as  she  did  so,  she  asked, 

"  Is  that  your  crest  on  the  ring  you  wear, 
Mr.  Woodward?' 

"  I  have  no  crest — it  is  an  antique." 

*'  It  is  very  beautiful !  But  no  crest  ?" 

"  No.;— none." 

She  placed  it  on  her  finger,  and  he  took 
up  the  seal  she  had  just  used. 
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^^  I  always  seal  Sir  Frederic's  letters  with 
that  ring.  TaJke  this  instead,'' she  said, '^  here 
is  one— the  trinket  toy  that  pleases  me  better. 
Pour  tot;  avec  Un ;  par  toil  Willyoukeepit 
and  wear  it  ?'  And  she  gave  him  a  fiunify 
ring— a  ruby  and  an  emerald  heart,  with 
these  words  on  the  scroll  that  fimcifhlly 
bound  them  together— the  brinket  toj/y  as  he 
had  once  called  it.  His  feelings  were  sub- 
dued to  adeep  pause,  as  he  took  thegem  firom 
her  and  placed  it  on  his  finger. 

When  the  servant  had  left  the  room  with 

the  letter,  she  offered  Hartley  his  antique, 
saying, 

"  Take  it,  for  fear  I  should  forget  to  re- 
turn it." 

"  Well,  suppose  you  should  ?' 

"  Would  it  be  kind  so  to  forget  ?  You 
prize  it  ?" 

"  I  do  : — and  therefore  I  give  it  you." 

"  Truly  my  own  ?" 

"  You  say  well ;  truly,  Sydney." 

A  shadow  passed  across  the  pleased  ani- 
mation beaming  in  her  face — ^yet  it  was  but 
for  a  moment :  she  felt  pleased,  and  there- 
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fore  she  looked  pleased :  he  could  have  only 
one  meaning  in  using  the  word  truly — ^it  had 
come  straight  from  the  heart — and  should, 
with  no  cavil,  go  straight  to  the  heart.  It 
mattered  little  what  he  said,  whilst  she  could 
with  truth  assert,  ^H^as !  plus  je  lui  parle, 
et  plus  il  m'interesse ! '  and  yet  were  they  both 
silent  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  For  love  is  a  flattering  mischief,  that  hath  deuieil 
aged  and  wise  men  a  foresight  of  those  evils  that  too 
oft4jn  prove  to  be  the  children  of  that  blind  fiither ;  a 
passion  that  oaa^es  us  U)  commit  ciTors,  with  as  much 
ease  as  whirlwinds  remove  feathew,  and  begets  in  us 
an  unweared  industry  to  the  attainment  of  what  we 
tlesire." 


SvnxKV  had  ^^aiiied  her  desire:  and 
she  had  now  another  duty  to  fulfil  ; — to 
acquaint  her  father  with  the  state  of  her 
affections — admit  to  him  that  he  had  been 
right,  and  she  Avrong — and  then  to  explain 
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what  had  transpired.  Nevertheless,  she  had 
little  fear  but  that  her  pleasure  would  be 
his;  and  it  was  a  momentary  triumph  to 
her  decision  to  know,  that  even  "worthy 
young  man  "  as  Lionel  Aylesford  was,  Sir^ 
Frederic  had  predicted  that  he  was  no  suit- 
able husband  for  Miss  Cleveland. 

"Tell  me  all  about  your  family,"  she 
said  one  day  to  Hartley  Woodward  as 
they  sat  alone—"  of  your  mother  and  your 
sisters." 

"  I  have  none." 

"  Well,  then,  of  your  home — ^your  own 
roof." 

"  It  is  high  vaulted  enough  !  I  have  none 
other  but  the  sky  of  heaven." 

"  A  short,  poetic  description !  you  are  la- 
conic to-day,  and  you  know  I  like  to  listen 
to  you. — But  if  I  am  to  have  the  talk  to 

myself,  it   shall  be  of  you Who  are  you, 

Mr.  Woodward?" 

"  Another  dry  description — I  am  nobody. 
I  may  say,  with  the  philosopher  of  Ulster, 
when  asked  the  same  question,  *  I  have  no 
fixed  place  to  live  in, — only  walking  back- 
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wards  and  forwards :'  so  it  has  been  wilJi  me; 
yet  neither  have  I  cared  till  now."  And  he 
looked  at  her  fondly  as  he  spoke.  "The 
bubble  reputation  has  floated  before  me 
merely  as  a  bubble,  undecked  with  thoK 
rainbow  attributes  which  makes  such  empti* 
ness  so  attractive.  Till  now,  Sydney,  oon- 
tent  has  been  my  lot^  if  I  have  had  litde 
else  ;  and  I  have  held  life  so  cheap,  that  to 
raise  myself  one  step,  has  not  been  worth 
the  trouble/* 

Yet,  say  what  he  would,  he  felt  a  r^ret 
that  he  had  not  worked  himself  to  higher 
honors  during  the  terms  he  kept  at  college — 
that  he  had  not /^n^  himself,  as  he  expressed 
it,  to  have  gained  preferment  in  the  Church. 
A  curacy,  thrust  upon  him,  was  all  he  had 
achieved.  He  somewhat  piqued  himself^  in 
whatever  he  did,  of  doing  nothing  for  him- 
self;  and  tliis  curacy  was  accepted  more  for 
the  romantic  home  it  offered — a  small  par- 
sonage house,  embosomed  amidst  rocks  and 
trees — ^than  for  any  expectations  he  had  of 
making  himself  of  service. 

That  he  should  be  loved  and  regretted,  as 
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he  found  he  was,  by  the  lone  village  in  which 
he  had  spent  his  labour,  surprised  and  touched 
him  to  the  heart.  He  had  entertained  a 
scheme  for  bringing  the  poor  nearer  to  their 
God:  taking  his  parish  as  a  first  experi- 
ment ;  and  when  his  parishioners  professed 
their  love  and  respect  for  him  for  what  he 
had  done  with  this  object  in  view,  he  was 
astonished  at  his  own  work.  He  had  taught 
his  flock  simplicity — sincerity — kindness— 
aflfectionateness— -cheerfulness  —  sobriety — 
and  humility :  yes,  humility^  even  though  he 
had  expended  it  all!  and  each  of  these 
good  qualities  had  been  taught  by  his  own 
example. 

Yet,  in  the  coolness  with  which  he  had 
heretofore  attended  to  his  affairs,  it  seemed 
as  though  he  had  done  all  this  in  the  mere 
routine  of  business.  As  suddenly  as  he 
had  appeared  in  this  little  hamlet,  as  sud- 
denly had  he  taken  his  departure.  But  he 
now  with  no  slight  satisfaction  remembered 
what  he  had  done ;  and  the  conviction  that 
such  a  home  might  again  be  his,  made  him 
seem  less  dependent  than  he  would  other- 
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wise  have  done,  had  he  not  had  the  Church 
as  a  profession. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  was  there  a  restlessness 
in  his  mind,  that  did  not  agree  as  he  wished 
it  with  his  love ;  and  he  was  vexed  to  find 
that  in  gaining  so  much,  he  wanted  more. 
It  was  impossible  to  conceal  the  sentiments 
with  which  Miss  Cleveland  had  inspired 
him;  and  feeling  assured  that  she  loved 
him  in  return,  he  experienced  the  wish — 
the  vanity — the  pride,  or  the  plain  dealing, 
of  desiring  that  every  one  else  should  know 
it  also.  '*  She  is  mine !"  he  lono^ed  to  sav 
to  every  one  he  met;  "believe  it  or  not- -I 
tell  you  she  is  mine !" 

But  Miss  Cleveland,  though  she  had 
found  courage  to  love  and  to  please  herself, 
could  not  on  a  sudden  call  up  so  much  of 
the  heroine  in  her  nature,  as  would  enable 
her  to  tell  it  to  her  father,  or  proclaim  to 
the  world  this  new  object  of  her  preference. 
Her  independence  of  feeling  was  not  daunted 
by  her  passion :  she  would  still  act  and  think 
for  herself.  She  could  smile  delightedly,  and 
mock  at  the  decided   "  No,"  with    which 
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Hartley  Woodward  would  stop  the  smooth 
flow  of  her  ideas — or,  as  a  flood-gate  arrests 
the  current  of  the  stream,  he  Avould  put 
his  denial  to  the  methods  by  which  she  still 
desired  to  mystify  all  knowledge  of  the  un- 
derstanding that  existed  between  them. 

Happy  in  the  full  contentment  of  her 
love,  she  had  no  desire  to  trespass  on  the 
enchantment;  but  Hartley  talked  of  con- 
sistency— of  sincerity  of  conduct;  and  re- 
minded her  of  what  Lord  Bacon  has  said, 
that  "  the  coward  calls  himself  a  wary  man." 
All  which  was  to  prove,  that  she  did  wrong 
in  having  any  concealment  with  her  father. 

Sydney,  in  her  happiness,  had  her  petit 
mot  pour  rire  to  meet  all  that  he  advanced; 
and  she  brought  up  Jeremy  Taylor  in 
opposition  to  Lord  Bacon:  ^Do  not  die 
impatiently,  and  like  a  fox  catched  in  a 
trap!'— or  likeFannius,  that  killed  himself 
for  fear  of  death;  neither,  as  Portia,  will 
we  eat  burning  coals ;  nor  with  Cato,  make 
away  with  ourselves  to  end  our  anxiety.  A  la 
bonne  hewe^  cher  amil  Why  should  we  be 
in  a  hurry  to  break  up  this  calm?  why 
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dispel  the  soft  mist  that  hovers  o'er  our 
love,  perhaps  to  call  up  a  hurricane  in  its 
pkce?  Adventurous  I  have  been,  it  is  true; 
yet  at  the  moment  I  require  my  courage 
most,  I  feci  my  heart  to  fail  Sir  Frederic 
will  take  no  hint.  "VMien  I  cry  down  with 
all  my  force  of  rhetoric  the  foolish  engage- 
ment I  had  made,  he  will  sigh,  and  say  in  a 
desponding  tone,  "  Well,  well !  it  is  all, 
no  doubt,  for  the  best !"  And  then,  if  I 
venture  to  cavil  at  any  position,  he  will  add 
with  a  hasty  and  irritable  manner,  *  I  teQ 
you,  it  must  stand  as  it  is ;  and  such  as  this 
is,  I  repeat  to  you,  it  is  all  for  the  best.' " 

'*  And  this  then  is  the  triumph  of  your 
love?" — and  he  said  it  in  somewhat  of  a 
jesting,  and  yet  a  reproachiul  tone. 

"  There  wtriumph.  Hartley,"  sherepliedr— 
"I  repeat  it  to  you, — ^nay,  glory  in  my 
love !  yet  for  a  time  do  let  me  keep  it  to 
myself.  I  have  suffered  so  much,  that  my 
spirits  pant  for  the  tranquillity  they  ought 
to  have  gained.  You,  on  your  part,  are  very 
like  a  witch,  that  would  whistle  for  a  whirl- 
wind :  yet  be  advised  by  me." 
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"Rather  say,  Sydney,  I  wish  to  break 
the  clouds  that  haag  about  this  triumph, 
and  so  let  the  sun  shine  brightly  on  our 
views.  Words — ^vows — ^pledges — protesta- 
tions—surely these  will  stand  our  stead! 
then  why  are  we  so  much  to  fear  Sir  Fre- 
deric's disapproval?  I  care  not  thus  to  wait 
upon  necessity ;— let  me  rather  meet  my  fate 
as  I  best  can : — any  thing  is  more  desirable 
than  this  uncertain  state  of  things!  Take, 
er  resignme,  Sydney ;  be  mine — allmine — 
or  let  us  separate  for  ever." 

To  one  who  had  thus  far  had  her  own  way 
in  every  thing,  all  this  was  very  novel.  She 
had  condescended  to  accept  the  love  of  one 
beneath  her ;  she  had  bargained  for  nothing 
beyond  this:  she  had  taken  up  her  task 
without  plan  or  system.  Her  love  was  in- 
definite and  unsettled.  Now  it  was  her 
wish  to  pause  upon  this  love ;  to  feel  that 
she  was  free  to  indulge  it,  without  the  ad- 
mixture of  self-reproach ;  to  repose  upon  it, 
as  it  were  a  world  without  an  end.  The 
result  had  turned  out  differently,  certainly,  to 
what  she   had    anticipated.     Where   she 
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looked  for  humility,  she  had  found  pride  and 
exaction. 

Possessed  with  these  ideas^  all  most 
quaintly  set  down,  they  were  sure  to  betray 
themselves,  even  in  her  most  tender  mo- 
ments. 

"  \\liat  a  difference  there  is,  Sydney,"  he 
would  say,  "between  your  feelings  and 
mine !  I  never  speak  of  rank  or  of  £3rtaiie 
— I  heed  them  not,  and  feel  I  should  love 
you  the  same,  if  you  possessed  neither.  You 
are  always  referring  to  these  good  ^fts,  and 
are  ever  interlacing  your  discourse  with 
these  holiday  tilings.  You  put  them  aside, 
it  is  true,  and  profess  you  care  not  for 
them ;  then  why  return  to  these  put  adde 
things?" 

"  Why  not,  with  me,  talk  of  love  in 
its  just — ^its  pure  state?  There  is  no  true 
love,  Sydney,  if  there  is  sacrifice.  You  set 
aside  birth,  wealth,  and  the  world's  approval, 
to  take  this  love :  I  grant  you,  it  is  giving 
up  a  goodly  set  of  gifts !  But  then  why,  evra 
if  you  do  not  pause  on  the  brink,  why  look 
back  to  the  glories  you  have  left?  aorely 
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Uwe^  in  its  heaven  on  earth,  can  make  amends 
for  all  these  worldly  things?' 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  what  you  would  say  ; 
you  have  been  brought  up  amid  this  pride 
of  worldly  things.  You  have  a  courtly 
feither,  whose  best  hope  you  are — ^you 
have  the  homage — ^the  admiration  of  all 
arotmd  you — ^the  respect  of  a  large  estab- 
lishment, that  seems  but  to  move,  but  to 
breathe,  to  do  your  bidding;  accounting  it 
a  privilege  to  serve  such  a  mistress.  I 
know  all  this,  Sydn^,  then  why  be  for  ever 
reminding  me  of  it?  for  in  good  truth,  I 
tell  you  from  my  soul,  I  wish  to  forget  it. 
I  care  not  to  mark  the  contrast  that  it 
challenges." 

"You  have  suddenly  become  sensitive 
and  captious!"  she  replied. 

"No,  Sydney,  no;  I  always  fed  it — 
always  see  it;  and  wish  the  gem  of 
Syiaefs  love  were  found  in  a  less  rich 
setting." 

"  But  then  it  would  not  be  Miss  Clbve- 
LAND !  You  do  not  quarrel  with  my  birth, 
nor  find  &ult  with  my  possessions?" 

VOL.  n.  L 
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^^  Far  be  it  from  me  even  to  dream  of  such 
a  thing !  I  only  hint  that  if  these  advan- 
tages overswaythe  mind,  they  lose  some- 
what of  their  value." 

'^  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  whilst  you  pay 
them  such  little  reverence." 

^^  Nay,  Sydney,  your  frown  may  make 
me  humble,  but  not  your  high  estate;  and 
if  I  plead  with  downcast  eyes^  it  is  because 
I  am  dazzled  with  your  beauty,  my  own 
true  love!  Patridan  though  your  brows 
may  be,  a  chaplet  would  well  become  them, 
gathered  from  a  cottage  garden  I" 

'^  I  do  not  like  cottages,  Hartley,  I  am 
always  afraid  of  earwigs." 

"  Of  whatr 

^^  Earwigs  and  toads.  A  small  space  is 
ever  crowded  with  ivy  and  moss,  and  eveiy 
thing  that  creeps.  Surely  you  like  our 
marble  portico  better?' 

"Like  it  better  I" 

"  You  do  like  it  better?  You  may  say 
so  without  making  Miss  Cleveland  vain  and 
presumptuous;  she  did  not  build  it;^ — you 
do  like  it  better?' 
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'^  Do  I  like  a  diamond  better  than  a  moaa 
rose?  You  never  will  understand  the  true 
position  of  the  case !" 

'^  Not,  certainly,  under  such  an  explana- 
tion. I  would  have  the  moss-rose  and  the 
portico  ft/."  She  pronounced  the  last  word 
with  the  true  Devon  accentuation.  But  he 
was  in  no  mood  to  jest,  for  he  said — 

"  We  will,  if  you  please,  let  the  matter  rest ; 
always  recollecting  that  I  never  should  have 
marked  this  insupportable  contrast,  had  not 
you,  Sydney,  lured  me  to  my  doom.  You 
have  aroused  me  to  express  what  I  feel ; — 
that  God  has  made  me — a  lord  of  all,  yet 
heir  to  nothing!" 

He  saw  that  he  had  brought  his  £Eur 
listener  to  seriousness,  if  not  to  reason :  and 
then  he  confessed  that  he  was  ungracious  in 
his  remarks,  but  that  sometimes  he  had 
these  humours;  that  he  writhed  under  all 
the  maJroise  of  a  clandestine  engagement ; 
and  that  he  would  tear  himself  away  from 
her  and  all,  unless  she  immediately  told 
Sir   Frederic,  or  permitted  him  to  do  so. 
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It  was  evident  that  he  really  was  in  wnest 
ahe  saw  ih^t  she  must  look  for  an  oppor 
tunity  of  complying  witii  his  wishes ; — aitd 
the  opportunity  soon  presented  itself. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Miss  Glevelaho)  had  given  Hartley  Wood* 
ward  her  sacred  promise  that,  whatever  it 
might  cost  her,  she  would  disclose  their 
secret  to  her  &ther.  She  was  tired  of  ex- 
tolling patience,  for  he  would  say,  ^^No; 
talk  not  to  me  of  endurance;  the  better 
course  is  to  efo  the  nearest  task  that  lies 
before  us;  and  this,  Sydney,  must  be  yours 
or  mine  to  perform." 

Then  she  proposed  to  herself  plans,  yet 
loitered  in  her   purpose;    and  when   he 
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upbraided  her  with  her  irresoluldoii,  she 
would  look  at  him  with  tenderness,  and 
say — 

^'  Such  a  disclosure  as  you  require  must 
be  considered  on  every  side  before  it  is 
resolved  on." 

*^  Long  considerations  prove  that  the  mind 
is  not  quite  made  up — Is  yours?' 

"Precipitate  proceedings  prove  that  we 
fear  to  change  our  mind ; — ^tell  me,  do  you 
fear  to  change  yours  ?" 

"  This  were  treading  too  sharply  upon 
judgment.  No,  Sydney,  I  fear  no  such 
thing." 

"  You  are  right.  Hartley,  our  truth  is 
pledged ; — then  why  this  exceeding  hurry?' 
"  I  wish  to  test  this  truth :  there  ie  a  test 
for  love.^^  Sydney's  heart  for  the  moment 
quailed,  for  she  remembered  when  similar 
words  were  uttered. 

The  impression,  however,  passed  away; 
there  were  concerns  of  weightier  moment 
in  hand ;  and  she  prayed  fervently  that  this 
moment  of  deepest  perplexity  might  pass 
easily  over.     And  love  makes  much  that 
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was   impossiblei  possible;   and  besides,  as 
the  poet  has  said — 

"All  things  are  less  dreadful  than  they  seem  ;'* — 

expressing  one  of  those  truths,  which  we 
each  have  felt  in  our  individual  experience. 
The  party  at  the  HaU  had  been  passing  a 
long  morning  in  Exeter,  and,  on  their  return, 
the  arrival  of  a  note — a  message — and  the 
servant  waiting  from  the  rectory,  were  all 
enforced  upon  Mr.  Woodward  with  some 
empreasementj  as  he  was  listlessly  lounging 
through  the  vestibule  to  his  dressing-room. 
It  was  late  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  the 
note  soon  explained  to  them  all — ^for  Sir 
Frederic  and  Miss  Cleveland  had  been  ar- 
rested by  the  seeming  urgency  of  the  case — 
that  Mr.  Glanville  was  suddenly  taken  ill — 
too  ill  to  do  his  duty  on  the  morrow,  and 
that  there  was  no  time  to  get  assistance 
from  any  other  clergjonan;  therefore  the 
question  was  at  once  put — ^would  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, in  a  case  of  such  extremity  as  this, 
do  the  duty  for  him? 

"  Certainly  not,"  was  the  ready  reply. 
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Sir  Frederic  said,  ^^  Then  the  church  must 
be  closed." 

"  And  so  many  of  the  poor  come  from  a 
distance !" 

This  was  uttered  by  Miss  Cleveland. 
Hartley  Woodward  paused — considered — 
and  then  said — 

^^  No ;  Mr.  Glanville  shall  not  have  to 
struggle  with  anxiety  and  the  pains  of  a 
sick-bed  at  the  same  time;  I  will  mider- 
take  the  duty." 

So  he  wrote  immediately  to  that  effect, 
and  Sir  Frederic  gave  orders  that  the  car- 
riage should  be  ready  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
earlier  the  next  morning. 

Compton  touched  Sydne3r's  arm  when 
seated  in  the  pew. 

"  What  a  little  cock-sparrow  Woodward 
looks,  compared  with  old  Glanville  I  I  dare 
say  Fanny  is  highly  amused." 

Sydney  was  just  thinking  he  did  look 
very  little ;  and  she  was  then  directed  by 
her  brother,  by  a  nod,  to  observe  that 
Lionel  Aylesford  was  returned  from  Clifton. 
She  glanced  towards  his  pew  as  she  was 
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bid ;  and  as  he  stood  in  his  placid  majesty, 
she  for  one  moment,  in  her  secret  mind, 
onnpared  him  and  Hartley  Woodward  to- 
gether. 

But  there  was  no  comparison:  for  the 
one,  little  and  insignificant  as  he  seemed  in 
this  juxtaposition,  had  assuredly  the  advan- 
tage oyer  the  other.  Nevertheless  she  still 
gave  Lionel  all  due  praise,  and  was  ready 
to  echo  the  word  "worthy"  to  her  father's 
commendation,  and  to  admit  that  he  was 
handsome.  Yet  those  loop-holes  to  the  soul — 
the  eyes — ^what  did  they  not  futy?  Whilst 
Lionel's,  large  and  well-shaped  as  they  were, 
could  never  be  convicted  of  saying  anything. 
Hartley's  spoke  all  that  a  creative  fancy 
could  imagine.  To  look  at  them,  was  like 
peeping  into  a  world  of  knowledge— a 
magazine  of  wisdom,  deep  sense,  and  acute 
feeling.  And  how  little  it  mattered  as  to 
the  outride  material,  whilst  it  enveloped 
such  a  soul  as  his !  How,  and  why,  could 
all  this  be?  It  had  not  occurred  to  Miss 
Cleveland  how  equally  gifts  were  meted 
out  and  divided:  she  wished  to  find  every 
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thing  in  Hartley  Woodward.  For  herself, 
there  was  quite  sufficient  to  please;  but  she 
wanted  all  who  saw  him  to  cease  to  wonder 
that  she  was  so  pleased,  and  to  be  subject 
themselves  to  the  same  entrancement.  She 
pronounced  him  worthy  her  distinction. 

There  was  a  new  triumph  in  store  for  her 
on  this  day,  for  never  had  there  been  heard 
such  reading  as  his  in  the  little  church 
of  Deersley  Point.  There  were  beauties 
marked — truths  pointed  out — duties  en- 
forced, by  the  excellence  of  his  delivery, 
never  pondered  on  before.  It  seemed  as 
though  he  could  neither  preach  nor  pray  in 
vain ;  and  yet  all  was  done  in  the  simplicity 
and  the  sincerity  of  the  word,  and  with- 
out effort.  It  was  a  Sunday  feast,  that 
left  the  hungry  soul  satisfied,  not  only 
with  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  of  the 
fere. 

Poor  Mr.  Glanville!  they  all  hoped  he 
would  be  well  in  time,  but  they  also  ac- 
knowledged that  every  evil  had  its  attendant 
good ;  and  that  it  was  much  better  to  be 
thus    edified,    than   to    doze    away  llieir 
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predoas  hours  on  a  Sunday  in  hearing 
him  perplex  and  mystify  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

At  first  Miss  Cleveland  had  been  nervous 
and  anxiously  apprehensive  as  to  her  lover's 
powers,  dreading  lest  he  would  do  no  credit 
to  himself  or  to  her  preference  in  the  duty 
he  had  undertaken.  But  all  this  apprehen- 
sion was  lost  in  deep  devotion,  after  his 
first  timidity  of  manner  was  got  over. 
Then  there  was  a  sweet  repose  in  his  pro- 
ceedings, which  contrasted  well  with  the 
flashes  of  his  deep  earnest  eye ;  it  was  like 
listening  to  a  seraph — or  hearing  a  young 
apostle  teaching  his  creed.  Nothing  was 
left  to  desire — ^the  measure  of  her  triumph 
waA  full! 

Then  came  the  sermon.  But  what  had 
he  prepared,  with  only  the  hours  of  rest 
between  his  hearing  of  this  requisition  and 
his  morning's  duty?  There  was  little  time 
to  ask  the  question,  for  the  preacher  had 
b^un;  and  the  ease  yet  earnestness  of  his 
manner  immediately  took  away  all  appre- 
henfflon.      The   text  was  from  the  third 
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chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John ; 
and  the  touching  discourse,  poured  out  with 
deep  intellect  and  true  feeling,  immediatehp 
riveted  the  attention. 

^^  Love,  says  Solomon,*  is  strong  as  death 
— ^many  waters  will  not  quench  it"  "  The 
virtues — ^the golden  mean;  if  they  fidl  short 
or  go  beyond,  they  cease  to  be  such."  There 
was  a  decision  in  what  he  said  that  gave 
force  to  his  words.  It  was,  indeed,  an  ex- 
cellent sermon. 

The  ancients  say  that  virtue  consists  in 
two  things: — ^BEAsma  and  forrkahtng; — 
this  he  also  told  the  good  people  of  Deerslejr 
Point,  thereby  saving  them  a  great  deal  of 
havoc,  ere  they  arrived  at  this  necessary 
piece  of  knowledge. 

How  quietly  he  had  discovered  the  fiEuling 
in  the  parish !  He  spoke  of  love — ^brotherly 
love!  *^For  this  is  the  message  that  ye 
heard  from  the  beginning,  that  ye  should 
love  one  another."  "  Let  us  not  love  in 
word,  neither  in  tongue ;  but  in  deed  and 
in  truth."  It  was  plain,  then,  he  had  heard 
of  all  their  squabbles.     *^ '  He  who  loves  not 
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his  brother,  loves  not  God.'  Brethren,  let 
us  love  one  another — ^this  is  the  command- 
ment." Never  had  the  little  village  of 
Deersley  Point  met  with  such  a  preacher ! 
And  they  wondered,  as  they  heard  him, 
what  Mr.  Tom  and  Mr.  John  would  say 
to  this?  and  whether  Mrs.  that,  and  Mrs. 
the  other,  would  be  better  conditioned 
towards  their  relatives,  than  they  had  been 
heretofore. 

"  The  sermon  was  forty  minutes  long !" 
said  an  old  lady,  who  was  deaf,  and  had, 
therefore,  kept  one  eye  on  the  dock  and  the 
other  on  the  clergyman  ;  "  positively,  forty 
minutes !"  But  had  it  been  forty  hours,  he 
still  might  have  detained  his  listeners.  The 
congregation  pressed  anxiously  forward  to 
testify  their  thanks,  as  he  hurried  from  the 
vestry  to  the  carriage  that  was  waiting  for 
him  at  the  gate. 

And  here  again  the  meed  of  thanks  was 
liberally  and  feelingly  showered  upon  him. 
Such  a  performance!  Who  would  have 
thought  it?  Miss  Cleveland  alone  could  say 
noAiDg— tears  roUed  down  her  cheeks ;  and 
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lest  she  should  &rther  betray  her  feetings, 
she  was  forced  to  remain  rilent. 

"  We  really  are  greatly  indebted  to  you," 
over  and  over  again  repeated  Sir  Frederic 

^'  You  made  the  girls  stare  in  the  rectory 
pew,  I  warrant  me !"  observed  Compton. 

"And  Miss  Clevelandr  said  Hartley, 
looking  inquiringly  at  her,  "has  she  no 
encouraging  word  to  bestow?'  She  could 
not  command  her  voice ;  but  thus  called  on, 
she  publicly  took  his  hand — ^to  speak  she 
found  impossible;  but  she  bowed  her  head 
in  token  of  approval,  and  her  silence  was 
worth  more  to  Hartley  than  all  the  praises 
he  had  heard. 

But  Sydney's  mind  was  made  up  from 
that  moment.  Every  one  was  iull  of  the 
new  preacher.  '^  Who  would  have  thoo^ 
it!''  exclaimed  the  astonished  gossipai 
"  never  to  have  done  the  duly  befbrel  and 
now  to  have  no  desire  to  perform  it  again! 
Did  he  not  value  their  praises  V  They  all 
wished  to  hear  him  again,  and  requested 
Miss  Cleveland  would  use  her  interest  on 
the  subject.    Yea,  every  one  was  pleiied 
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with  him ;  and  her  mind  was  made  up.  So 
she  sought  her  father,  and  said  firmly  and 
decidedly, 

"  I  love  him,  sir; — ^I  love  Mr.  Woodward, 
and  will  marry  no  other  man!  ^ Love,  says 
Solomon,  is  as  strong  as  death.  Many 
waters  will  not  quench  it.'  These  were  his 
words,  and  I  feel  it  so  to  be.  Pardon  the 
suddenness  of  this  communication,  for  it  is 
time  that  you  should  know  it.'' 

"  You  must  be  under  the  influence  of 
caprice  ?' 

"No;  indeed.  Papa,  no!  Waters  will 
not  quench  it  I" 

There  was  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  per- 
plexity in  Sir  Frederic's  countenance,  as  he 
listened  again  to  her  determination;  and  he 
suddenly  asked, 
"But  Lionel?" 

"Oh,  that  is  the  worst  part!"  and  then 
came  the  explanation  of  what  had  passed 
between  them. 

"Right,  my  child;  so  &r  right:  you  did 
not  include  me  in  any  way  in  your  deci- 
sioQ?' 
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^^  No,  Papa.  If  I  mentioned  you,  it  wba 
merely  to  remind  him  how  much  you  had 
let  me  have  my  way  in  everything — ^there- 
fore my  way  I  must  have,  in  that  which 
so  nearly  concerned  my  happiness." 

^^  Good!  and  what  said  Master  Aylesford 
to  this?' 

"  He  said — ^he  said — ^you  know  how  few 
Lionel's  words  are,  Papa?  .  .  just  what  be 
might  be  supposed  to  have  said  on  such  an 
occasion." 

^^But  what  were  these  words?  Consida 
a  moment,  Sydney,  and  tell  me  their  pre- 
cise import."  Sir  Frederic  seemed  so 
earnest,  that  Sydney  was  frightened  by 
the  seriousness  of  his  manner. 

^'  You  will  think  it  strange,"  she  replied, 
"  when  I  tell  you  I  have  never  been  aUe  to 
recollect  the  exact  purport  of  these  words." 

"  Give  me  some  idea  of  them." 

^^  My  impression  is,  they  alluded  to  some 
impediment  I  might  find  in  carrying  out 
my  wishes." 

"Ay  I  that's  the  point!  goon." 

"He  seemed  to  suspect  that  you  would 
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object    to  any   alteration  in  my  engage- 
ment." 

"Object?  Pshaw!" 

"  Yes,  Papa;  it  would  be  strange,  would 
it  not,  if  you  were  to  prove  the  *  volcano  *  he 
threatened?' 

"Threatened,  did  he?  Ah,  Master 
Lionel!" 

"  No,  Papa — ^not  in  the  sense  in  which 
you  take  it ;— predicted  would  have  been  a 
better  term  to  have  used.  He  seemed  to 
predict  there  was  more  trouble  in  store  for 
me,  than,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  cared  to 
attend  to." 

"  Good  again !  You  shewed  him  you  had 
no  fear,  and  were  prepared  to  run  the  risk  ?' 

"I  did.  Confident  in  your  kindness,  I 
entered  on  nothing  but  the  immediate  cause 
that  rendered  such  an  interview  with  him 
essential.  I  told  him,  with  a  pride  of  heart 
I  had  little  power  to  conceal,  that  my  young 
love  for  him  was  merely  a  &ncy,  and  that 
it  had  decided  itself  elsewhere. 

*  Love,  loTe»  love,  there's  better  love  I  know ! 
Tbis  love's  only  day's  first  oflTer — 
Neztlove  shall  well  defy  the  scoffer.' 
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The  poet,  dear  sir,  knew  it  all !     You  are 
not  angry  with  me,  Papa  ?" 

^^Not  at  all,  not  at  all!  Can  love  be 
controlled  by  advice?  So  asks  the  old 
song;  and  I  belieye  it  has  long  been  decided 
by  mutual  accord,  that  it  assuredly  can- 
not: and  which  accounts  for  so  many 
mistaken  matches.  All  things  conmdered, 
to  tell  you  the  truth — ^"  and  here  he  lowered 
his  voice — ^^  I  am  very  glad  you  have  made 
this  move  in  the  perplexed  game  we  are 
playing." 

"  Playing^  Papa  ?  I  assure  you,  now,  I 
am  really  in  earnest !" 

"  Well,  well,  my  sweet  one,  all  I  require 
is  that  your  arrangments  may  be  effected 
with  every  suavity  and  gentleness ;  if  you 
please  yourself,  then  am  I  less  displeased 
with  every  quirk  and  turn  that  may  follow. 
Volcano^  indeed !  I  should  like  to  catch  the 
knave  coming  here  with  his  volcanoes !" 

^^No,  Papa;  he  is  no  knave t  liond 
is,  and  always  was — ^in  his  own  way,  it  is 
true — a  most  excellent  person !  too  old  and 
steady  for  his  years,  I  grant  you;  bat  even 
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if  I  love  another^  I  do  not  forget  his 
value.** 

"  This  is  all  very  fine,  I  dare  say — ^it  was 
not  of  Lionel  I  was  speaking;  I  agree  with 
you:  taken  by  himself,  there  is  many  a 
worse  young  fellow  going.  But  you  know 
I  never  liked  him;  and  therefore  it  is  no 
surpriise  to  me  that  time  should  have  opened 
your  eyes,  and  brought  you  round  to  my 
ojnnion.  I  regret  that  a  mistake  of  this 
sort  ever  should  have  occurred,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  give  you  infinite  credit  for 
seeing  your  error  in  time.  There  is  only  one 
thing  worse  than  committing  a  fisiult, — ^which 
is  to  persevere  in  it;  therefore  any  over- 
strained delicacy  on  the  point  is  entirely  mis- 
placed. I  do  not  see  that  you  could  have  acted 
better  than  in  the  way  you  have  done — I 
really  am  glad  of  it!  it  will  bring  aflPairs  to 
a  crisis — ^nothing  that  I  foresee  could  have 
happened  much  for  the  better!  Your 
brother,  to  a  surety,  will  marry  the  little 
black  heiress,  and  then  we  will  get  rid  of 
these  Aylesfords  altogether.*' 

Sydney  did  not  see  the  connexion  between 
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her  resolves  and  this  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship. What  could  Sir  Frederic  Cleveland 
have  more  to  do  with  people  he  evidently 
did  not  like,  than  the  bienakmee  consistent 
with  society?  Besides,  all  this  seemed  to 
her  somewhat  irrelevant  to  the  point  she 
had  to  setde:  she  wished  to  ascertain  Sir 
Frederic's  opinion  of  her  choice;  so  she 
said, 

^^  Then  you  do  approve  of  him  I  have 
chosen?" 

"Of  whom?' 

"  Mr.  Woodward." 

"  Ten  thousand  pardons,  my  dearest  child ! 
I  had  totally  forgotten  there  was  really  such 
a  person!  Ay,  Mr.  Woodward!  The  &ct  is, 
I  suppose  you  could  not  rid  yourself  of  one 
engagement  without  saddling  yourself  with 
another.  Scylla  and  Charybdis!  from  the 
land  of  Egypt  into  the  house  of  bondage ! — 
the  lesser  evil  of  the  two." 

"  No,  Papa,  not  so;  you  quite  mistake." 

"What,  then,  is  Mr.  Woodward  your  firee 
choice?' 

"  Yes,  indeed  he  is !" 
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"  Un  peu  trop  bas — ^n'est  ce  pas  ?' 

^^Papa!  can  the  heart  be  swayed  by  con- 
ventional rules  ?' 

"  Pray  have  it  your  own  way — I  merely 
made  the  observation." 

"  You  allow  me,  then,  to  waive  the  dis- 
parity in  our  birth?  With  your  consent, 
Papa,  I  have  nothing  else  to  desire !" 

"  My  consent  is  aU  very  well,  and  quite 
camme  U  fauty  I  grant;  but  what  do  you 
meantoliveon?' 

"  My  own  fortune." 

Sir  Frederic  for  a  moment  pressed  his 
teeth  together,  as  though  a  deep  thought 
perplexed  him,  or  some  sudden  spasm  had 
passed  through  his  frame.  But  he  soon 
turned  it  off,  and  replied^ 

"Yes,  of  course;  yes,  yes;  there  is 
always  your  own  fortune." 

"  And  with  interest,  joined  with  his  own 
exceeding  merit,  Mr.  Woodward  might 
make  high  progress  in  the  Church  ?'  A 
doud  passed  off  Sir  Frederic's  mind,  and  he 
said  hastily, 

"  That's  true  enough !    What  is  to  pre- 
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vent  his  having  the  living  of  Stradbroke  at 
the  death  of  the  old  incumbent  ?  I  have 
long  ^ven  up  the  idea  of  Compton's  ever 
being  fitted  for  it:  and  besides,  if  the  hoy 
marries,  there  will  be  no  necessily  that  he 
should  restrain  his  very  out  of-the-way 
course  by  taking  to  so  serious  a  calling.  Tlus 
will  be  a  something  for  you." 

^^And  the  house,  dear  Papa?  I  have 
some  slight  recollection  of  that  sweet  place! 
Why  do  we  not  go  there  now,  as  we  did  m 
by-gone  times?' 

"  What  is  the  use  of  two  residences,  but 
to  unsettle  you  in  both?  Besides,  it  is  let 
or  lent  to  Lord  Sylverton,  who  has  taken  a 
fancy  to  it  on  account  of  the  pictures :  he 
dotes  on  the  old  masters,  and  makes  of  them 
quite  a  show.  But  Stradbroke  is  not  the 
parsonage  house — ^that  is  stiU  mine,  dear 
enough : — ^there  is  much  of  good  in  our  wise 
institutions:  would  that  we  could  take 
equal  care  of  ourselves ! — Church  lands  are 
never  hampered  or  meddled  with." 

^^I  am  no  great  admirer  of  parsonage 
houses; — I  should  like  Stradbrdke better.*' 
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^^  And  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  indulge  this  taste,  if  I  could  only  get 
these  afiOedrs  settled.  No  labourer  for  his 
daily  bread  ever  toils  more  than  I  do  to 
bring  matters  to  some  conclusion." 

"Toil,    Papa?    Sir    Frederic    Cleveland 

tonr 

"Yes,  child—- with  my  head:  many  a 
racking  brain  and  restless  pillow  I  have  had, 
caused  by  this  turmoil  of  things !  Stradbroke 

is  gone !   Cleveland  is !  Didst  thou  ever 

read  Beaumont  and  Fletcher?  for  withCaca- 
fogo  I  may  say,  ^  rU  let  thee  know  I  am 
cheated,  cheated  most  audaciously.'  Cheated 
by  the  sin  of  usury — ^usurious  roguery  ! 
Sick — sick  at  heart,  sure  I  am,  under  all 
diese  villanous  dealings !  Weary  with  wait- 
ing for  the  stream  that  is  to  float  me  down 
to  the  happy  valley  of  Eldorado — to  the 
eaiUoux  d!or  and  the  bouejaunel  for  I  am 
not  one  who  lies  down  and  dies  easily,  being 
perfectly  assured  there  are  such  lucky  turns 
still  to  be  had  for  the  settling:  ^emportez 
en  tant  que  voua  vovdrez^  et  grand  Men  voua 
faaaeJ    Yes,  as  the  good  old  king  said  to 
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the  optimist,  ^yellow   pebbles  and  gdden 
dust.'" 

"  Dust  indeed  !*'  repeated  Sydney,  who 
could  neither  understand,  nor  in  any  way 
arrive  at,  the  point  of  these  peculiar  reflec- 
tions.  Yet  she  said, 

'*  There  the  molten  silTer 
Runs  out  like  cream  on  cakes  of  gold ; 

And  rabies 
Do  grow  like  strawberries.** 

"  A  mouth-watering  description !" 

"Is  it,  Papa?  It  is  my  recollection  of 
Stradbroke :  why  do  we  not  sometimes  pay 
it  a  visit  ?' 

"Because  it  is  hashed  up  with  all  the 
rest.  To  return  to  it,  I  must  say  with  Fal- 
staff,  *  If  any  man  will  caper  with  me  for 
a  thousand  marks,  let  him  lend  me  the 
money  and  have  at  him.'  It  is  disgusting 
to  think  of  the  baseness  of  this  world!  It  is 
gone,  Sydney,  gone ! — A  regular  hash/  ** 

"What  is  hashed?  are  the  pictures 
hashed,  and  the  magnificent  library  of 
books?' 

Sir  Frederic  steadied  himself  as  for  some 
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great  effort,  and  replied  with  the  profound 
cahn  of  exceeding  emotion,  "-4/?,  my  child." 
Then  recovering  himself  in  a  measure,  he 
added,  with  a  well-put-on  composure, 

••  Ivy  and  riolets,  what  do  ye  here 
With  blossom  and  shoot  in  the  warm  spring  weather, 
Hiding  tJis  arms  of  Monchenci  and  Vere  /'* 

This  is  the  point  in  dispute.  The  arms  of 
Cleveland  that  are  sculptured  over  the  grand 
entrance  door,  are  quartered  with  those  of 
Aylesford :  this  must  have  put  the  devilish 
scheme  into  the  extortioner's  head — to 
swallow  it  mouthful  by  mouthful,  as  a  vul- 
ture would  its  prey  I  all  poured  down  his 
ravenous,  craving  maw!  I  verily  believe 
there  is  not  a  blade  of  grass  at  fair  Strad- 
broke  I  can  venture  to  call  my  o^vn — I  think 
not*' 

Thinking  seemed  rather  a  strange  way  of 
settling  the  notion,  to  Sydney,  where  so 
valuable  a  property  was  concerned ;  for  as 
remembrance  took  her  back  to  the  beauties 
of  this  place,  she  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  known  to  a  certainty  how  the  affair 

VOL.  n.  M 
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Stood;   80  ahe  ventored  at    onoe    on  the 

question.    . 

^^  And  the  paintings— and  the  books,  are 
they  no  longer  yours?'  He  rubbed  his 
nether  lip  as  though  he  were  pondering,  and 
then  said,  with  a  jerk  of  vexation, 

^^  Paintings  and  books  ?  It  is  a  nice 
I)oint!— but  I  think  they  are  mine  still: 
old  Aylesford  says  not;  but  he  will  say 
that  black  is  white— night,  day— if  it  hap- 
pens to  suit  his  purpose.  Ah  me !  I  believe 
it  matters  little,  after  all,  so  we  have  still 
enough !  Let  him  e'en  make  this  last  grasp 
if  he  will!  he  has  taken  the  casket,  so  let 
the  treasure  go— let  all  die  on  the  spot, 
leaving  the  paintings  and  books,  like  Moon- 
shine and  Wall,  to  bury  the  dead.  So  there 
let  the  matter  rest:  and  now  let  us  come 
to  some  conclusion.  Your  plan  is  to  many 
Woodward ?  A  worthy  fellow!  with  much 
more  in  him  than  there  seems.  Speak  then 
freely— your  mind  is  made  up?* 

"Itb." 

^^  And  the  other  knows  it?" 

"He  does.'' 
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<^  And  he  took  it,  all  things  con^dered, 
tolerably  well?' 

"I  think  80." 

"But  did  he  betray  any  spleen?  Did 
he  shew  his  teeth  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you  he  made  some  observa- 
tion I  did  not  understand;— neither  can  I 
trace  in  any  way  to  what  it  alluded; — I 
thmk  the  words  were—*  the  test  of  love.^ " 

"  A  true  lover^s  knot  ?" 

Sydney  smiled,  and  replied,  "No,  not 
exactly  that;  it  was  something  remaining 
to  be  proved ;  but  what  this  was,  I  cannot 
even  guess." 

"Well,  well!  if  that  is  all  that  passed, 
he  seems  to  have  submitted  to  his  fate  with 
meritorious  resignation." 

"He  did.  Papa.  And  you  will  arrange 
the  rest?' 

"What  do  you  wish  me  to  do?  I  can 
see  these  Aylesfords,  if  youlike,  but  it  is  not 
dear  to  me  that  there  is  the  least  necessity 
for  it." 

The  Aylesfords — always  the  Aylesfords! 

M   2 
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No,  this  was  in  no  way  what  ahe  desired; 
and  she  said, 

^'  I  care  not  for  the  Aylesforda,  Papa;  let 
them  be  good— let  them  be  bad;— I  have 
weightier  matters  at  stake !  Will  you  con- 
firm my  choice — acknowledge  Hartley 
Woodward  as  my  intended  husband — and 
as  such  present  him  to  the  world?*' 

"By  all  means!  Assuredly,  my  child:— 
but  there  is  no  immediate  hurry  for  this? 
if  there  is,  say  so ;  your  will  is  my  law." 

There  was  no  immediate  hurry,  certainly; 
but  yet,  if  it  were  well  when  it  were  done, 
then  could  Sydney  see  no  necessity  for  con- 
cealment. 

"  Concealment !"  it  was  the  furthest  thing 
from  his  idea.  ^^  No,  Sydney,  let  us  act  in 
every  thing  as  straightforward  as  we  can. 
My  mind  is  relieved  a  great  deal  by  this 
moderation  in  your  desires :  your  birth  wiH 
be  the  same,  your  happiness  bettered.  I 
know  the  modesty  of  him  you  have  chosen 
— he  will  be  satisfied  with  little :  Stradbroke 
and  the  living  wiU  suffice  till  afiairs  come 
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round.  Let  it  then  be  so  understood — ^you 
marry  Woodward,  and  decline  the  con- 
nexion with  the  AylesfordsH- this  is  your 
own  free  choice?  and  remember,  I  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Sydney  was  quite  ready  to  acquit  him  of 
the  deed ;  but  it  seemed  strange  to  her,  in  a 
matter  of  such  dearer  moment,  his  mind 
should  so  rest  on  irrelevant  concerns.  Why 
should  he  appear  so  tenacious  in  respect  to 
the  Aylesfords?  Surely  she  herself  had 
settled  that  affair!  And  Stradbroke  gone! 
and  Deerslade  gone!  and  admitted  by  his 
own  confession.  In  her  perplexity  she  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  and  said, 

"  And  Stradbroke,  sir,  is  a  dower  worthy 
of  your  love;  and  the  living  attached?' 

"The  living  certainly— and  Stradbroke 
eventually.  The  latter  is  picturesque,  I 
agree— yet  dreary  in  the  extreme ;  there  is 
always  a  melancholy  character  in  by-gone 
grandeur:  the  parkish  appearance — ^the  old 
hawthorns  standing  here  and  there :  such  a 
spot  as  that  requires  deer." 
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"  Who  has  the  care  of  it  now?* 

"  The  care?  The  steward,  I  suppose— you 
remember  old  Blandford  ?  He  made  all  his 
money  on  the  estate^  and  now  he  is  liying 
like  a  gentleman  to  enjoy  it :  I  believe  he 
and  his  children  are  all  there.  Do  you 
remember  the  family  portraits?" — and  there 
was  a  deep  touch  of  feeling  as  Sir  Fredmc 
said  this,  that  indicated  to  Sydney  she  had 
encroached  upon  a  painfulrecollection.  It  was 
sufficient  for  her  immediately  to  change  the 
subject — and  with  no  difficulty,  for  Sir 
Frederic  was  as  ready  as  herself  to  talk  upon 
other  matters. 

And  these  matters  were  soon  discussed 
and  arranged.  "And  you  will  receive 
Hartley  Woodward  as  your  son?'* 

"  Certainly !— by  all  means !" 

She  took  him  at  his  word,  and  brought 
her  lover  in. 

"Love bends  at  Heaven's  command T  she 
said  pla3rAilly ;  "  and  you,  Papa,  will  wave 
all  prouder  expectations,  in  confirming  the 
happiness  of  your  child?" 
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Sir  Frederic  had  his  dignities  to  struggle 
with,  as  well  as  his  daughter,  but  he  was 
too  courtly-bred  to  shew  it  at  such  ^ 
moment ;  besides,  he  had  been  used  to  follow 
his  inclinations,  and  Hartley  was  with  him 
a  great  favourite :  so  he  placed  their  hands 
the  one  in  the  other,  and  said, 

"  I  give  you  joy,  my  dear  jfriend;  I  pre- 
sent you  her  weight  in  gold  in  giving  you 
Miss  Cleveland." 

"  I  covet  your  daughter  for  herself  alone, 
Sir  Frederic;  you  will  give  me  credit  for 
this — ^her  fortune  has  had  no  weight  in  urg- 
ing my  presumption." 

"  I  am  speaking  of  herself,"  Sir  Frederic 
replied:  "I  readily  give  you  this  desired 
credit;  and  as  brief  wooing  prospers  best, 
there  is  something  else  I  will  give  you,— for 
the  old  man  who  now  has  it  is  all  but  dead 
— I  present  you  to  the  living  of  Stradbroke : 
this  will  keep  you  going,  tiU  other  matters 
come  round.  Cleveland  can  always  serve 
you  as  an  occasional  home;  and  when  you 
are  tired  of  an  old  man's  company,  seek  you 
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your  parsonage  roof:  I  dare  say  Miss 
Cleveland  of  Cleveland  Hall  will  condescend 
to  make  it  comfortable." 

Hartley  Woodward  pressed  her  to  his 
heart  as  Sir  Frederic  concluded;  and  she 
whispered — 

**  All  the  colour  of  my  after  life 
Will  be  the  shadow  of  to-day !" 

To  which  he  added  in  the  same  tencer 
ness  of  tone — 

"Yours  unto  death!'* 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


^^  Did  I  not  tell  you,"  said  the  sagacious 
Mrs.  Glanville  to  her  daughters,  ^'  that  Miss 
Cleveland  would  never  marry  Lionel  Ayles- 
fordr 

"  You  did  indeed,  mamma,  and  we  now 
see  how  right  you  are  in  your  conclusions." 
This  was  said  by  Laura,  in  a  breathless  sort 
of  expectation ;  ^^  And  now  we  may  so  well 
depend  on  your  judgment,"  she  continued, 
^will  you  tell  us  who  you  think  he  will 
marry?' 

M  3 
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The  clear  see-er  into  passing  things— 
the  "  cunning  woman" — ^here  pondered  for 
a  moment,  and  her  needle  rested  idle  in  her 
work.     But  she  at  length  replied, 

"  Who  he  will  marry,  ia  a  difficult  point 
to  decide.  There  is  many  a  heart  caught  at 
the  rebound :  a  man  does  not  like  to  offer 
it  for  love,  and  to  have  it  returned  upon  his 
hands.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  there  is 
a  propriety  about  Mr.  Lionel's  disengage- 
ment that  puzzles  me.  I  know  t^Ao  would 
have  him  in  a  moment,  if  you  mean  that?* 

"  No,  indeed,  we  do  not,  Mamma^  for  we 
know  that  as  well  as  ever  you  could  tell  us. 
Miss  Esdaile  is  dying  for  love!  dead  and 
burwd  for  love !  but  what  does  it  signify?— 
the  dear  Lionel  takes  no  notice  of  any  of  her 
advances — ^treating  her  hundred  thoiuand 
pounds  as  chaff!  There  is  some  oomfinrt, 
she  cannot  buy  his  affections.'' 

^'My  dear  girls,  if  you  knew  hmnan 
nature  even  by  sight,  you  would  say  it  ifw 
no  comfort  at  all.  You  seem  to  me,  my 
children,  as  though  bom  in  the  moon,  bat 
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net  of  me.  No,  I  claim  no  kin  with  such 
moon-stricken  creatures.  You  seem  to  look 
at  things  as  though  you  were  playing  at  a 
sort  of  opening  your  mouth  and  shuttting 
your  eyes,  and  seeing  what  good  luck  will 
send  you.  It  is  very  pastoral — ^very  Ger- 
man !  but  I  feel  you  will  wait  a  long  time 
for  that  which  you  hope  to  achieve !  Tell 
me,  what  do  you  expect  to  get  from  Lionel 
— what  do  you  expect  to  get  from  Compton 
— ^unless  you  play  your  cards  better?" 

"  We  do  not  play  at  all,  Mamma,  we  only 
want  Lionel." 

"How  do  you  mean?  you  both  do  not 
intend  to  marry  him?" 

"No,  Mamma,  we  merely  await  his 
decision.  It  will  be  a  compliment  to  hoihy 
if  he  selects  one ;  whilst  sh6  who  is  left,  if 
she  does  not  die  of  grief,  can  always  have  that 
Compton  Cleveland  whenever  she  pleases." 

"A  mighty  wise  administration!  I  at 
once  decidedly  put  my  veto  to  this.  Lionel 
Aylesford  is  worth  the  best  love  a  woman 
has  to  give  him;  but  he  is  at  present  en 
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deuil — a  disappointed  man;  so,  for  a  time 
*'  encourage  this  soft  emotion/  as  Elizabeth 
says  to  her  Warwick ; — ^let  it  have  its  course : 
yet  remember,  my  dear  girls,  that  shrewd 
old  saying,  ^Hot  will  cool^  if  patimce  tedl 
stay.^  I  assure  you  I  owe  many  of  my 
successes  to  well  recollecting  this  maxim: 
and  Lionel  is  worth  the  waiting.  As  for 
Compton,  the  church  weather-vane  is  no  bad 
epitome  of  his  changeableness;  a  fixture 
as  it  seems,  yet  for  ever  veering  in  his 
holdfast.  Any  other  girl  but  you,  Fanny, 
would  have  settled  him  long  ere  this." 

^'  I  have  settled  him.  Mamma,  but  what's 
the  use?" 

**  Is  it  no  use  to  be  Lady  Cleveland?' 

^^  Oh,  yes ;  I  suppose  that  is  of  use.  But 
any  of  the  grooms  in  his  feather's  stable- 
yard  are  much  more  the  gentleman  than 
Compton.  Besides,  when  he  has  made  me 
promise  him  I  will  marry  him  one  moment, 
he  tells  me  the  next  he  is  engaged  to  Miss 
Esdaile.     What  does  he  mean,  Mamma?' 

Mrs.  Glanville  had  not  the  least  idea; 
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but  it  was  soon  explained  to  her.  As  was 
usual  with  him  after  any  slight  illness,  her 
husband,  the  rector,  was  walking  about  the 
house  in  his  dressing  gown,  supported  by 
his  stick. 

Mr.  Glanville  was  a  simple-minded  man ; 
with  his  starts  of  craft :  a  sort  of  cunning 
with  which  an  angel  would  indulge  in  pour 
8*amu8er — ^merely  for  the  idea  of  the  thing. 
If  he  planned  the  most  trifling  affair,  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  in  advance  of  the 
world — a  Machiavelli  taking  too  much  upon 
himself — and  the  attempt  died  its  own 
natural  death.  But  here  was  something 
imposed  upon  him!  and  he  was  pompous 
enough;  and  then  again,  quite  the  Capucin 
indigne^  under  the  recoil  of  too  much  con- 
fidence. He  walked  about  the  room  as 
though  in  abstruse  thought,  his  staff  stamp- 
ing along  the  ground  in  one  hand,  the  other 
closing  his  dressing-gown  in  front. 

He  was  proud  of  the  commission  entrusted 
to  him ;  and  said,  with  a  most  portentous 
evolution  of  the  mouth — 
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''  I  coidd  tell  you  something,  Mrs.  Glan- 
ville,  that  would  very  much  surprise  you." 

She  knew  of  old  that  it  was  not  the 
nearest  ¥ray  to  a  withheld  communication  to 
offer  any  questions,  so  she  proceeded  in  her 
occupation  of  making  up  natural  wreaths  of 
flowers  for  her  daughter's  evening  wear; 
and  he  continued — 

"The  last  thing  I  should  ever  have 
thought  of — ^but  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen !     You'd  never  guess  it?' 

Still  no  answer. 

"  I  say,  you'd  never  guess  it." 

"  Then,  pray  tell  me  at  once ;  for  I  assure 
you  I  have  no  time  to  attempt  it." 

And  she  continued  her  occupation  in 
apparent  inattention,  whilst  the  rector  to6k 
two  or  three  more  turns  up  and  down  the 
room.  She  well  knew  his  movements,  so 
she  let  him  alone;  and  the  dumb  show  soon 
ceased. 

"  Little  Snow-ball  is  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried." 

"What?" 
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"Positively!" 

"And  to  whom  r 

"  Why,  that's  the  point  I  want  you  to 
guess." 

"Lionel  Aylesfordr 

"What  could  have  put  him  into  your 
head?  Women  certainly  are  as  sharp  as 
their  own  needles!  She'd  have  had  him  if 
she  could.  It  was  done  very  well — ^very 
weU  indeed!  But  no;  it  was  at  once 
explained  that  he  had  no  wish  to  better  his 
position.  I  take  injfinite  credit  to  myself  for 
the  way  I  managed  it; — ^no  compromising 
of  delicacy — no  betraying  my  trust.  A 
guardian  may  do  a  great  deal!  And  I 
saddled  the  whole  of  the  matter  pretty  thick 
upon  myself  I  assure  you.  I  managed  it 
very  well !  even  you  would  have  given  me 
credit  for  my  sharpness." 

"  Humph !    Then  it  seems  she  is  not  going 
fo  be  married?    I  thought  you  said  Miss 
Esdaile — ^little  Snow-ball  as  you  call  her — 
was  under  an  engagement?" 
"  And  so  she  b." 
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"  Pray  tell  me  then  quickly  to  whom 
is,  for  I  am  doing  all  sorts  of  mischief 
these  flowers.  There !  snap  goes  the  sU 
of  Laura's  white  moss-rose  I  Just  see  h< 
my  hands  shake !  Tell  me  at  once  then, 
suspect  the  worst !  So  pray  put  an  end 
the  uncertainty." 

"  You  take  things  so  diflferently  to  oth 
people,  my  dear!  You  get  so  excite 
You  take?" 

"/  take!  Mr.  Glanville?  There  is  b 
thing  left  for  me  to  take,  if  these  are  tl 
wise  things  you  lend  your  wits  to !" 

"  Why,  what  could  I  do,  if  Sir  Freda 
negociated  with  me  ahout  the  matter? 
am  sure  I  thought  it  the  most  friendly  thii 
in  the  world,  to  give  it  my  best  attentioi 
the  duty  I  owed  my  neighbours." 

^^  But  there  are  other  duties — and  the 
nearer  home.'* 

^^  But  this  is  at  home,  my  soul !  I  do  n 
say  I  would  have  taken  it  in  hand  for 
stranger;  but  for  my  Ward — " 

''  Then  it  is  a  settled  thing?' 
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^^  So  far  settled,  that  the  parties  under- 
stand each  other.  Her  rent-roll  has  been 
clearly  made  out,  at  Sir  Frederic's  especial 
request;  and  with  this  he  is  satisfied.  I 
had  no  idea  myself  that  old  Esdaile  died  so 
rich !  trade  is  the  thing  to  cut  up  well !  I 
should  have  thought  that  Sir  Frederic  might 
have  turned  up  his  nose  at  trade.  But  no  ; 
he  gave  me  carte  blanche  to  bring  about  the 
match  as  soon  as  the  young  folks  were 
agreeable." 

"  And  you  saw  no  just  cause  or  impedi- 
ment to  this  ?' 

"None  m  the  least !" 

"It  has  never  entered  your  head  that 
had  /  known  of  the'  thing  I  should  have 
warned  you  against  promoting  it." 

"  I  never  told  you  of  it,  my  life  1  I  knew 
that  if  I  had,  you  have  so  many  crotchets 
in  your  head  that  it  would  have  been  as 
much  as  my  place  was  worth  to  have  med- 
dled with  it.  But  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as 
you  imagine!    Let  me  but  see  my  way 
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clearly,  and  I  can  bring  aboat  a  manoeuTre 
as  well  as  any  man." 

"Gracious  me!  Mr.  Glanville— you  will 
drive  me  distracted!*'  and  away  flew  all  the 
flowers  from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the 
other.  ^^  What  is  the  use  of  my  thus  was^ 
ing  my  time  in  dressing  up  our  poor  dear 
girls,  if  you  will  go  and  do  these  ill-adyised 
things!  cutting  their  throats,  as  it  were,  in 
the  midst  of  it." 

"/cut  their  throats!  dear  little  hearts ! 
I'd  rather  by  half  cut  my  own." 

"  And  so  you  have,  Mr.  Glanville !  youis, 
mine,  and  theirs!  I  shall  take  no  paios 
with  them  for  the  future,  if  this  is  to  be  the 
end  of  all  my  well-laid  schemes.*' 

"  WTiat  schemes,  my  dear  wife  ?  Why  did 
you  notteU  me?" 

"  Because  I  feared  to  trust  you." 

"  You  need  not  be  so  bitter !— what  would 
you  have  had  me  to  have  done  ?' 

"  Nothmg." 

"It  would  have  been  to  me  much  the 
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more  easy  way  of  proceeding.  But  I 
thought  you  would  have  been  delighted 
with  this  news.  I  know  you  never  liked  my 
little  black  diamond  of  a  ward,  and  I  made 
sure  you'd  be  charmed  at  this  easy  mode  of 
getting  quit  of  her." 

"  My  objection  has  been,  that  I  knew  we 
were  none  of  us  deep  enough  for  her  cun- 
ning; and  this  she  has  now  proved;  and 
got  you  to  abet  her !" 

"She  did  not  get  me,  my  life!  I  have 
been  acting  for  Sir  Frederic." 

"  And  that  is  another  Garrick,  in  his  way ! 
Do  you  not  see  what  he  has  done?  Like 
another  Jephtha,  you  have  destroyed  your 
own  daughter." 

"Me!" 

"Yes/m^.'" 

"Jephtha?' 

"Yes/ Jephtha.'" 

"  Why,  what  have  I  been  about?' 

"One  thing,  however,  I  must  entreat; 
provoking  as  it  is,  I  trust  you  will  keep  it 
to  yourself." 
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"  Keep  what?" 

"Is  it  possible!" 

"My  dear  life,  what  are  you  talking 
about?  It  is  plain  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand each  other!  What  do  you  think  I 
have  been  about?" 

"  Marring  my  schemes,  and  your  child's 
settlement  for  life!  Have  you  not  seen 
that  any  day  Fanny  might  have  married 
Compton?  He  only  waited  for  Sir  Frederic's 
consent." 

Mr.  Glanville  said  not  a  word — ^he  stood 
transfixed !  yet  blinking  his  eyes  as  a  puppy 
would  at  the  end  of  nine  days.  The  light 
dawned,  and  he  stood  like  a  culprit ;  his  knees 
sank  many  inches  lower  than  their  natural 
position,  and  the  staff  feU  from  his  hand. 
It  was  plain  to  be  seen,  that  in  the  world  s 
crooked  ways  the  rector  had  not  yet  passed 
his  teens;  and  Mrs.  Glanville  even  felt  the 
reproof  to  herself  in  witnessing  his  contri- 
tion. 

So  they  picked  up  the  flowers  together,  and 
she  gave  him  infinite  credit  for  his  good 
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taste  in  never  afterwards  alluding  to  the 
subject.  She  would  have  given  him  more, 
could  she  but  have  suspected  that  it  had 
totally  escaped  his  recollection. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Thus  for  the  present  did  the  sun  seem  to 
shine  on  Cleveland.  Compton  was  taken 
into  favour  in  consequence  of  his  near 
approach  to  the  *  new  drop/  as  he  persisted 
in  calling  his  anticipated  marriage;  whilst 
Sydney  was  peacefully  allowed  to  take  her 
own  course,  blest  with  the  presence  of  the 
favoured  lover  of  her  choice. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  many  points  on 
which  it  seemed  they  never  would  under- 
stand each  other;  her  pride  battling  with 
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his  humility^  as  he  chose  to  telin  it — a  sort 
of  hyper-humility,  not,  as  extremes  meet, 
touching  the  heels  of  pride,  but  running  on 
courier-like  before  it.  He  tried  to  teach  her 
that  a  little  and  peace,  were  better  than  the 
stall-fed  ox.  She  thought  so  too;  but  she 
was  for  peace  and  the  stall-fed  ox  besides. 
And  then  would  follow  the  play  of  fancy, 
and  sometimes  the  force  of  words;  and  she 
would  ask  for  pardon,  and  he  reply  in  the 
speech  of  Diderot  to  his  princess,  "  I  ought 
in  policy  to  pardon,  from  the  consolation  it 
affords  my  vanity,  in  having  anything  to 
forgive  in  those  beings  whom  perfection  has 
elevated  above  the  common  sphere." 

Yet  would  she  wonder  that  even  her  lover 
should  Ml  short  and  be  found  wanting  in  her 
magnificent  view  of  things;  and  she  would 
then  console  herself  under  what  seemed  to  her 
his  confined  ideas,  with  the  Greek  proverb, 
"  It  is  not  given  to  all  to  go  to  Corinth."  Yet 
was  there  a  firmness  in  all  he  said  and  did, 
that  baffled  her  endeavours  to  change  him. 
**When  the  picture,"  he  would  tell  her, 
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and  there  were  some  dots  to  be  put  to  the  e's, 
some  scratches  to  the  ^s,  and  then  came  a  full 
stop,  accompanied  by  a  gentle  humming  of 
the  voice,  as  though  reading  over  the  con- 
cluding sentence.  And  then,  when  the  in- 
creased palpitation  of  the  heart  was  stilled, 
and  the  tremour  of  the  frame  subdued,  he 
turned  round  to  Mr.  Aylesford  with  a  hur- 
ried apology  of  manner,  and  wished  him 
*^  good  morning." 

The  gentlenum  so  addressed  did  not 
appear  to  heed  either  the  slight  or  the 
notice,  for  he  was  taking  irom  the  window 
a  steady  view  of  the  park;  and  as  he  at 
length  turned  round,  with  the  supposition 
that  Sir  Frederic  was  now  at  liberty  to 
attend  to  him,  he  said  at  once — 

"  I  have  been  expecting  you  would  send 
for  me  every  day.  WhsA  is  all  this  put-off 
of  your  daughter's,  relative  to  the  marriage 
with  my  son?' 

^^  The  hct^  I  think,  speaks  for  itself.  A 
girlish  fancied  preference,  put  an  end  to  ere 
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such  discovery  proved  too  late; — a  want  of 
inclination." 

"  That  is  all  very  well  in  some  positions; 
but  how  are  we  to  manage  it?  Will  you 
tell  me  that?  What  do  you  mean  to  do  in 
the  affair?' 

^^  As  one  who  is  shackled  by  the  tyranny 
of  others — disgusted  and  dispirited  with  all 
— I  am  even  disposed  to  take  my  chance! 
With  Miss  Cleveland  it  is  different :  I  sup- 
pose she  is  at  liberty  to  act  as  she  thinks 
proper?" 

"  By  all  means.  But  what  is  this  I  hear 
concerning  the  living  of  Stradbroke?  Is 
it  true  you  have  presented  the  reversion 
to  Mr.  What's-his-name?  It  is  not  so  dear 
to  me  you  are  in  possession  of  this  power? 
The  living,  I  think,  goes  with  the  estate?' 

^^You  had  better  have  ascertained  that 
before  you  thus  place  me  on  the  aeUette.  I 
am  not  accustomed,  like  a  culprit,  to  ait  on 
the  stool  of  confession,  or  of  penitence!'* 

Mr.  Aylesford  gave  a  Idsordy  broah 
Avuud  his  hat  with   his   hand,   as  though 
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this  assumption  in  no  way  concerned  him; 
and  he  said  in  a  manner  Apropos  des 
bottes — 

"  Where  do  you  mean  to  live  when  your 
daughter  is  married?" 

^^  Rather  ask  me  where  I  mean  to  die. 
And  when  I  implore,  with  Hus  the  Sixth, 
who  prayed  his  enemies  to  let  him,  an  old 
man  of  eighty,  die  where  he  had  lived,  the 
reply  will  be  the  same — ^that  he  could  die 
anywhere.  And  then  they  plundered  and 
stripped  him  of  his  all :  ay,  the  very  rings 
from  off  his  fingers !" 

"You  read  a  great  deal.  Sir  Frederic. 
We  will  not  be  so  hard  as  that.  But  let  us 
proceed  to  matters  of  business." 

And  then  he  placed  before  his  haughty, 
yet  heart-stricken  listener,  the  exact  position 
of  his  affairs,  aud  the  measures  he  meant  tc 
pursue  in  respect  to  them;  one  following 
on  another,  framed  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  in  subjection  to  the  same  key-note; 
whilst  the  unvaiying  undersong,  filling  up 
the  pauses,  was — 
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'^  You  are  a  romed  man,  1^  Frederic! 
ruined,  bankrupt,  beggared  T 

Whilst  in  the  disclosure  never  did  any  one 
display  more  fully  the  evidences  of  his  own 
roguery ;  yet  with  a  ndivetS  and  openness  of 
manner,  smoothing  all  abruptnesses,  strengtli- 
ening  even  the  weaknesses  of  his  victhn^ 
running  through  the  whole  strain.  And  when 
he  enlarged  on  what  he  called  the  necessary 
courses  to  be  taken,  as  he  declared,  to  pro- 
tect himself.  Sir  Frederic  was  puzzled  by 
the  artful  pleader,  who  challenged  him  to 
prove  that  a  sixpence  of  interest  had  been 
]>aid,  since  he  first  stepped  forward  as  his 
banker,  and  was  willing  to  lend  him  money. 
*'  I  can  be  poetical,  Sir  Frederic,  as  wdl 
aa  yourself,"  he  added.     "  If  you  have  fioled 
to  keep  a  reckoning  of  the  number  of  years 
this  has  been  going  on,  count  them  by  the 
wrinkles  on  your  cheek — ^the  grey  hairnpon 
your  brow!     The  first  loan  was  given  to 
you  in  this  room,  when  you  were  a  hale- 
looking  man/' 

''The  first  rivet  fbi^  of  the  chain,  that 
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has  ever  since  been  dragging  me  heavily  to 
the  grave  I" 

Mr.  Aylesford  sententiously  observed, 
^^  that  he  supposed  he  had  had  his  pleasures  ?'' 

A  groan  was  the  only  reply.  All  this, 
however,  was  a  waste  of  tune,  precious  to 
Mr.  Aylesford."     So  he  said — 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  mince  the  matter :  in 
sober  seriousness  there  is  but  one  course 
left  for  us  to  take,  and  this  is  as  plain  to 
you  as  to  myself." 

Sir  Frederic  v^itured  to  hint  at  "  perilous 
handling!"  "the  better  part  of  valour!"  but 
it  was  after  the  manner  of  a  child  whining  at 
a  dentist's  before  the  operation.  The  tooth 
must  come  out :  and  this  both  these  gentle- 
men knew,  unless  a  miracle  stepped  forward 
to  arrest  it.  But  with  a  mind  such  as  Sir 
Frederic's,  any  delay  was  better  than  de- 
cision, even  though  baffled  in  every  attempt 
to  keep  the  matter  open. 

Mr.  Aylesford  looked  as  though  he  had 
exhausted  his  patience,  and  there  was  that 
*^hm^aing  denl  in  his  sneer/' 
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which  showed  he  considered  all  this  delay 
as  useless  as  it  was  unprofitable.  So,  losing 
sight  of  the  risk  of  proclaiming  himaplf  the 
rogue-incarnate  he  proved,  he  cooUj  re- 
minded his  victim  that  he  had  merely  put 
off  the  final  settlement  till  his  daughters 
marriage  with  his  son;  and  as  that  was  now 
at  an  end,  the  threatened  consequence  must 
come;  for  he  had  embarked  his  own  pro- 
spects too  deeply  to  let  matters  goon  as  they 
had  done.  He  now  spoke  plainly,  where  he 
had  been  obscure  before,  and  exhibited  to 
Sir  Frederic  the  true  position  of  his  affairs. 

Sir  Frederic  was  thunderstruck  I  even 
his  sang  froid  fidled  him;  he  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  and  wept  like  a  child. 

During  this  burst  of  intense  feeling,  Mr. 
Aylesford  walked  round  the  room,  examined 
with  his  eye-glass  the  names  of  the  books  en- 
closed in  their  lacker- work  cases,  and  looking 
through  the  vista  of  his  partly  closed  hand, 
delibemtely  considered  tlie  paintings  with 
the  eye  of  a  connoisseur.  There  was  a 
mocking    coolness  in  his    manner,    which 
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Stayed  the  torrent  of  Sir  Frederic's  grief; 
and  he  said,  as  with  a  voice  coming  from 
the  tomb — 

"I  have  a  son,  Mr.  Aylesford,  perhaps 
you  know?' 

"To  be  sure!  Since  his  coming  of  age, 
his  name  has  been  affixed  to  all  your  pre- 
vious engagements." 

"  I  did  not  know  it :  for  in  my  ignorance 
I  did  not  consider  such  a  step  essential." 

"  Then,  my  dear  friend,  you  know  no- 
thingl  But  your  son  is  none  the  loser; 
I  paid  off  his  gambling  debts  to  the  amount 
of  a  thousand  pounds,  on  the  strength  of 
his  security  given :  and  the  young  man  was 
no  way  displeased  with  his  bargain." 

"My  poor  boy!  Is  it  thus,  like  Jacob, 
you  have  sold  your  porridge!" 

"  Gome,  come  I  You  know  there  are  two 
sides  to  a  story — ^the  cake  cannot  be  eaten 
and  kept.  All  things  considered,  I  found 
it  the  kindest  thing  to  do.  He  came  to  me 
in  distress:  why  he  should  have  done  se, 
I  caimot  telll— talked  about  his  honour — his 
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poverty*-and  so  forth.  And  w^nt  i-inij 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  arrangement.^ 
^^  Then  my  boy  now  standE  in  my  flhoea?^ 
'*  Metaphoriodly  speaking  ;^ — ^that  i%  if 
you  had  any  shoes  to  stand  in.  But,  my 
dear  sir,  why  will  you  not  learn  at  once 
that  you  have  none!  You  are  ruined!  the 
estate  is  run  up !" 

Sir  Frederic's  teeth  were  tightly  com- 
pressed together;  and  the  word  "  rascal T 
was  about  to  burst  through  them ;  whmj 
strange  to  say,  he  suddenly,  and  for  the 
first  tim^  recollected  his  own  well^pkzmed 
mode  of  escape,  through  the  opportone 
marriage  of  his  son^  &om  aU  the  evila  which 
80  perplemngly  threatened  him.  So  he 
said,  with  a  faint  tincture  of  his  natural 
dignity  and  pride,  and  as  though  aroused 
trum  a  dream  of  apathy,  by  the  evidence  of 
the  long  menaced  evils  embodied  and  spread 
out  before  him,  "  You  have  seen  me,  Mr, 
Aylestbrd,  in  a  very  weak  moment ;  but  I 
have  no  idea  of  bending  under  the  leaden 
mantle    whidi    miediocri^^    acconUng    ta 
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Dante,  throws  over  the  shoulders  of  all 
those  who  pass  under  its  yoke.  What  is 
the  sum  that  will  set  myself  and  my  chil- 
dren free  from  this  cruel  and  wicked 
enthralment?  Will  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  come  near  it?' 

^^  I  should  think  so !  It  would  dear  the 
estates.  But,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  like 
raking  for  the  moon !" 

"  I  am  not  your  friend,  sir,  if  thus  you 
are  disposed  to  trample.  This  sum,  I  for- 
got to  tell  you,  my  son  is  about  to  have — I 
suppose  you  will  take  my  word?  He  is  about 
to  be  married  to  the  heiress — Miss  Esdaile." 

^^ Indeed!  and  he  gets  this  sum  at  his 
own  disposal?' 

"  He  does.  The  young  lady  has  given  me 
carte  blanche;  for  her  guardian  is  a  sort  of 
nobody;  and  the  settlements  are  now  being 
drawn  up  according  to  my  direction." 

^^  I  had  no  idea  she  possessed  so  much ! 
Lionel  might  have  had  her,  could  he  have 
proved  &lse  to  his  first  attachment." 

Sir  Frederic,  with  the  movement  of  the 
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old  school,  put  his  hand  as  it  were,  on  the 
hilt  of  his  sword.  As  good  lack  would  have 
it,  no  rapier  was  there;  so  he  swallowed  fait 
indignation,  and  said, 

^^  Under  the  statement  I  have  made,  I  will 
even  propose  to  you  the  same  demand  as 
Ulysses  did  to  Polyphemus, '  Let  me  be  the 
last  to  be  devoured/  I  suppose  the  matter 
can  stand  open  for  a  month  or  six  weeks?* 
"  A  definite  period,  if  you  please/' 
Sir  Frederic  looked  distressed  at  this  sort 
of  check-mate :  he  had  ever  an  aversion  to 
decision,  and  was  putting  it  aside  with  a  quo- 
tation, ^^  K it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come: 
the  readiness  is  aU.^^  But  Mr.  Aylesfbrd, 
in  no  way  poetical  when  his  interest  ¥fai 
concerned,  was  not  to  be  put  off:  so  that  it 
was  arranged  they  were  to  meet  again  on 
the  business  at  the  end  of  six  weeks. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


At  the  end  of  the  six  weeks  determined 
on  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  Baronet's 
stay,  his  stop-gap,  was  gone — ^his  son, 
Gompton  Cleveland,  was  both  dead  and 
buried.  A  sudden  chill  after  the  exertion 
and  excitement  of  a  hurdle  race  had  struck 
the  mortal  blow,  and  he  expired  in  a  few 
hours. 

^^  I'm  d3dng !"  he  said  to  those  who  stood 
around  his  bed;  yet  more  put  as  an  im- 
patient (Question,  than  as  the  painful  pre^ 
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He  listened  as  one  whose  breath  was  gone — 
yet  a  wild  pleasure  glistening  in  his  eyes* 

^^  Fan  1"  he  exclaimed,  as  she  entered  the 
room.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  Stentor.  He 
spread  oat  his  arms— she  sidled  into  them, 
half  ashamed — ^half  afraid.  .  .  The  medical 
men  saw  by  the  dutch,  and  then  the  repose, 
that  all  was  done!  So  they  kindly  disen- 
tangled her  from  the  embrace  of  death.  She 
stood  aghast,  looking  at  the  corpse, — ^for  th«) 
spirit  had  flown ! — and  Miss  Cleveland,  ap- 
preciating her  in  consequence  of  the  love 
her  brother  had  betrayed,  hurried  her  kindly 
from  the  room,  into  another  prepared  for 
her  reception. 

And  here  Fanny  had  to  play  the  rdle  oi  a 
widowed  bride.  So  she  moped  and  hid  her 
£ftce  in  the  pillow  of  the  sofa.  The  shock 
had  been  sudden  and  great,  and  she  felt  as 
one  stupified;  but  she  had  no  tear  to  shed ; 
— ^no;  not  even  though  she  tried  to  think  ot 
all  the  shocking  things  that  had  ever  hap- 
pened to  her  in  her  life — ^not  one  would 
come  to  sanctify  the  position  in  which  she 
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stood.  There  was  a  deep  silence  in  the 
house,  that  kept  her  mute;  and  this,  she  was 
forced  to  settle,  must  do  as  weH  She  won- 
dered how  long  she  was  to  remain  at  the 
Hall  by  herself?  and  what  she  had  d<me 
wrong,  to  be  condemned  to  that  dark,  dis- 
mal— awful-looking  room!  But  the  ser 
vants  were  attentive  to  her  comforts,  and 
the  housekeeper  suggested  the  taking  up  a 
tray  of  refreshment  for  the  poor  bereaved 
young  thing!  some  Maintenon  cutlets, 
and  a  kd;le  drop  of  wine.  It  was  a  kind 
experiment  at  least,  and  succeeded  as  she 
wished;  for  when  the  tray  was  taken  away, 
the  paper  envelopes  certainly  were  still 
there,  but  the  cutlets  and  wine  had  departed. 
With  Miss  Cleveland  it  was  difierent 
She  could  do  nothing  but  sit  with  her  haads 
clasped  to  her  temples,  and  ask  if  what  had 
passed  was  real !  so  stunning  was  the  blow 
from  its  suddenness.  Her  brother  gone! 
and  she  shed  a  torrent  of  tears,  as  she  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  the  words— ^my 
brother  is  gone!''    All  the  unkind  tfaiiigB 
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die  had  ever  said  to  him  when  she  thought  he 
was  acting  wrongly,  now  crowded  back  upon 
her  memory.  How  much  even  she  missed 
his  cheerful,  joy-inspiring  voice  I — ^though 
when  he  lived  she  had  often  wished  he  would 
talk  and  whistle  somewhere  else. 

She  seemed  to  share  her  father's  feelings, 
without  much  communication  on  either  side, 
for  he  was  silent  as  to  his  bereavement.  Sub- 
dued to  a  settled  quiet,  he  appeared  as  one  by 
whom  all  eShrt  was  forgotten; — one  whom 
^4ong  trouble  had  such  mild  composure  given, 
that  patience  now  did  seem  a  thing  of  which 
he  had  no  need."  And  Sydney,  so  well  aware 
of  her  own  intense  suffering,  longed  to  rouse 
his  mind  from  a  state  of  such  fearful  in- 
difference, to  a  consciousness  of  his  real  need 
for  sorrow. 

But  Sir  Frederic  was  somewhat  in  the 
predicament  of  poor  Fanny  Glanville;  and 
he  found  it  as  painful  a  position  to  have  no 
affection  for  a  son — ^no  grief  for  Ms  loss — as 
to  have  too  much.  Sydney,  in  her  extreme 
atteiiti<m,  suggested  that  if  he  shed  a  few 
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tears  he  would  be  better;  bat  he  had  no  tear 
to  shed  for  the  spendthrift  who  waa  gone! 
^^  Thank  God  for  these  and  all  his  meraesr 
were  the  only  words  that  would  oome  spon- 
taneously to  Iiislips; — all  the  rest  waa  foroed. 

Even  in  the  exdamation  of  ^^  Poor  fellow !" 
which  seemed  so  easy  to  have  said,  there  was 
a  cadence  in  the  tone,  that  to  his  own  ears 
expressed  relief  instead  of  sorrow.  In  his 
last  expectation  from  him  even  he  had  been 
deceived.  He  believed  that  his  son  was 
married  to  Fanny  Glanville,  and  he  there- 
fore felt  deeply  the  syBbem  of  deceit  he 
feared  he  had  been  carrying  on:  but  this 
was  otherwise — ^there  was  no  marriage  in  the 
case;  yet  the  keen  pang  of  regret  remained  at 
the  perplexed  parent's  heart,  even  from  the 
knowledge  that  he  should  have  desired  it. 

However,  aU  things  oonsidered,  it  was, 
perhaps,  better  as  it  was.  Fanny  waa  pre- 
sented with  a  massive  mourning  ring,  and  a 
constrained  civility  was  kept  up  between  the 
fiunilies.  But  Miss  Esdaile  was  not  to  be 
cheated  of  her  prerogative.     The  day  bad 
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been  fixed  for  her  marriage — ^the  settlements 
made;  so  she  was  virtually  a  widow — ^the 
widow  of  the  heir  to  the  house  of  Cleveland. 
She  therefore  put  on  her  most  becoming 
weeds,  and  was  ready  to  meet  the  world. 
Besides,  Fanny  wanted  change  of  scene, 
and  her  guardian  change  of  air;  so  she 
guaranteed  to  frank  the  party  to  Chel- 
tenham, where  the  black  rival  queens — 
the  two  mourning  brides,  soon  danced  away 
all  recollection  of  their  late  bereavement. 

Not  so  Sir  Frederic  and  his  grieving 
diild;  their  loss  had  come  suddenly  upon 
them,  and  deep  was  the  impression  it  had 
made.  ^^  Dead  1"  They  hesitated  to  say  the 
dreadfiil  word,  which  comprehends  so  much 
in  the  nothingness  it  explains.  And  Hartley 
Woodward  was  now  the  friend  in  need  to 
oS&t  consolation,  and  to  point  out  that  there 
were  views  to  be  taken  of  the  loss  they  had 
sustained,  that  might  at  least  mitigate  the 
anguish  of  grie^  and  enable  the  well-dis^ 
ciplined  mind  to  submit  with  patient  resigna> 
tion  to  the  will  of  Providence, 
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And  Sydney  Cleveland  felt  herself  bene- 
fited by  such  discourse :  holy  and  pure,  it 
worked  its  silent  course  of  peace  within  her 
heart:  but  with  her  brother's  death  her 
lover's  task  was  done — ^the  tutor's  occupation 
was  gone.  And  strange  as  it  seemed  that 
it  should  happen  at  this  time,  the  curacy 
of  Stradbroke  was  vacant;  the  rector  still 
alive — and  that  was  all.  And  stranger  still 
it  seemed  to  Sir  Frederic,  that  the  proposal 
should  come  from  the  senior  Mr.  Aylesfbrd, 
of  who  so  proper  to  enter  upon  the  duty— 
and  not  with  the  sneer  attached  to  his 
mention,  but  the  plain  question  asked^  who 
so  proper  to  enter  on  the  duty  as  his  approved 
friend,  the  Reverend  Hartley  Woodward? 

To  follow  the  wily  gentleman  in  his  cir- 
cuitous course,  was  impossible :  so  Sir  Frederic 
took  it  for  the  time  being  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  peace; — ^reposed  upon  the  vision; — 
and  again  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  hope, 
that  all  might  yet  be  weQ. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


" '  When  the  practisers  come  to  the  last 
decoction,  blow,  blow,  puff,  puff,  and  all 
flies  in  fumo.  To  be  a  fool  bom,  is  a  dis- 
ease incurable/ 

"  So  says  Ben  Jonson : — ^Oh  rare  Ben 
Jonson!  There  is  excellent  good  stuff  in 
some  of  his  logic!" 

"Yet  I  cannot  understand,  Sir,"  said 
Lionel  Aylesford,  in  reply  to  a  previous 
conversation  between  himself  and  his  father, 
on  his  return  from  the  funeral  of  his  early 
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yet  misguidedfnend, — ^^  I  cannot  see  but  that 
all  else  still  stands  the  same.  It  is  not 
because  Miss  Cleveland  has  lost  her  brother, 
that  /  am  in  any  way  called  forth  to  be  her 
protector?'  And  he  seemed  to  restrain  his 
feelings  as  he  said  the  last  word;  but,  re- 
covering himself,  he  added  with  his  usual 
calmness — ^^  I  am  sure  I  need  not  repeat  to 
you,  that  every  thing  is  at  an  end  betweea 
us?' 

"Bless  you!"  replied  his  fiither,  '*you 
know  nothing  about  it !  Why,  man,  she  now 
comes  into  the  property — clear  and  imen- 
cumbered !  that  is,  if  she  does  not,  her  hus- 
band does,  which  is  the  same  thing,  and 
renders  all  we  might  get  her  to  do  of  no 
value." 

"  Well,  Su-,  and  what  then  ?' 

**  What  then  ? — ^why,  all  I've  been  woridng 
at  for  the  last  twenty  years,  pretty  well  goes 
for  nothing:  the  cream  of  the  estate— the 
cream — ^is  tied  down  to  the  heirs." 

^  And  depending  on  their  honesty,  is  not 
this  a  good  hearing  ?' 
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"No!  For  them  it  may  be,  but  not  for 
me.  I  have  spent  too  much  of  my  time  and 
money  in  the  matter  to  let  it  go  off  in  this 
way,  I  assure  you!  K ruin  is  to  come  any 
where,  let  it  &il  on  the  right  head.  Besides, 
it  is  a  hash  I  nothing  will  repay  me  for  the 
monies  I  have  advanced,  but  the  estates; — 
and  then  there  need  be  no  ruin  at  all  to 
either  party — ^that  is,  if  you  merely  follow 
my  directions." 

Lionel  replied  nothing  whatever  to  this; 
and  his  father  taking   his  silence  for  his 
usual  dutiful  consent,  continued  in  the  com- 
pressed tone  of  one  whose  &te,  as  it  were, 
hitched  on  his  own  words,  "  Now  there  will 
be  a  nice  point   to  work    at!"     And  he 
rubbed  his  hands  in  an  agitated  manner, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  deeply 
wrapped  in  his  own  wary  reflections.     And 
Lionel  walked  also  with  a  restless  impatience, 
for  he  had  his  own  feelings  to  calm  down 
and  so  much  were  the  &ther  and  son  lost  in 
the  thoughts  they  each  were  pursuing,  that 
happening  to  brush  against  each  other,  they 
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made  the  flame  formal  apology  they  would 
have  done  had  they  so  passed  a  stranger. 

This  was,  however,  only  for  a  moment, 
for  there  were  many  schemes  to  be  laid 
down — ^many  proposals  to  be  made;  Ae 
agreement  tp  which,  on  the  part  of  Lionel, 
was  ever  enforced  by  the  corkscrew  Bip^- 
cation  of,  "  Well  sir,  have  it  as  you  will!— 
All  I  can  say,  is,  I  propose  it  for  their  good. 
If  you  do  not  condescend  to  lend  yourself 
to  the  plan,  they  will  be  ruined — ^that's  all! 
If  you  are  inveterate,  as  indeed  you  have,  in 
good  truth,  reason  to  be,  you  will  have  the 
revenge  of  seeing  both  father  and  daughter 
carried  to  the  Union." 

"  Heaven  in  its  mercy  forefend  so  direfiil 
an  event!  There  is  Hartley  Woodward — 
he  will  never  permit  it." 

"/will  take  care  he  shall  not; — ^he  shall 
be  provided  for  first.  I  have  found  him 
very  snug  quarters;  and  ere  long  he  will  be 
at  the  curacy  of  Stradbroke." 

"  But  is  not  this  somewhat  inconsistent  ? 
I  am  not  vindictive,  neither  do  I  wish  the 
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man  any  hann;  but  recollect,  Sir,  ere  you 
step  out  of  your  usual  cautious  course,  how 
cruelly  he  has  injured  me — ^wounded  me  in 
the  dearest  point.  For  her  sake  I  took  this  as 
I  did;  but  there  is  a  distinction  between 
leaving  Mr.  Woodward  alone,  and  looking 
after  his  interest.  I  suppose  this  attention 
is  what  is  understood  by  heaping  coals  of 
fire  upon  one's  enemy's  head?" 

"  He  shall  have  coals  and  fire  too,  if  he 
will  take  them.  I  mean  to  ofier  him  a  berth 
at  Stradbroke — ay,  even  in  the  manor  house ! 
Lord  Sylverton  is  gone  abroad;  therefore 
the  mansion  is  dear." 

"But  why,  Sir?' 

"  The  why  is,  for  the  present,  not  the  least 
matter  of  moment :  leave  that  to  me.  The 
•wherefore  shall  be — ^the  ostensible  reason — 
it  is  essential  there  should  be  a  catalogue 
taken  of  the  valuable  library,  and  the  even 
still  more  valuable  paintings.  Sir  Frederic 
will  see,  when  the  matter  is  pointed  out — ^not 
else — that  this  is  consistent  with  his  best 
interests.     Now  I  know  Mr.  Woodward  to 
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be  well  fitted  for  this  undertakiiig,  even  b 
the  little  conversation  I  have  held  with  him. 
I  shall  therefore  suggest  it  to  his  patron; 
Sir  Frederic's  wish  will  be  his  law,  and  into 
the  trap  goes  my  gentleman !" 

^^  Call  you  such  a  residence  as  Stradhroke 
a  trap?" 

"  There  are  some  folks  who  look  no  fiurther 
than  the  nose  which  disfigures  their  fiice: 
you,  in  your  purblindness,  I  must  say,  have 
a  very  good-looking  feature  on  which  to 
repose  your  vision." 

"  And  this  leads  me  to  observe,  sir,  who 
would  ever  have  supposed,  so  plain  a  lookbg 
person  as  Mr.  Woodward  could  ever  have 
undermined  Miss  Cleveland's  afifections! 
I  never  even  suspected  the  thing  till  it  was 
too  late !" 

"  You  were  regarding  your  nose,  I  tdl 
you.  But  leave  him  to  me— I  have  not 
done  with  him  yet.  I  think  I  can  depend 
on  my  man ;  and  that  through  his  means 
Sir  Frederic  and  his  daughter  will  be 
saved." 
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"  Then  all  this  is  well,  and  considerate  of 
you,  Sir,  and  like  you  so  to  do.  And  you 
will  be  kind  to  them  both?" 

"If  they  will  let  me.  But  your  proud 
folks  are  ever  like  horses  prostrate  on  the 
ground;  do  what  you  will — ^use  force  or 
persuade,  you  can  rarely  get  them  up  with- 
out cutting  their  harness — and  this  in  the 
present  case  I  propose  to  cut." 

"  In  mercy  T 

"Why,  that  remains  to  be  proved:  you 
will  have  much  to  do  with  that.^* 

Lionel  looked  relieved;  and  then  he  said 
hastily, 

"  But,  Sir,  you  mistake  the  thing,  and  the 
dutiful  daughter's  nature,  if  you  do  not 
know  that  she  of  herself  will  do  aUyou  wish, 
to  put  things  in  the  same  position  they  were 
in  before  the  death  of  her  brother; — Miss 
Cleveland  would  sign  any  thing  her  father 
bade  her." 

"  Lionel,  I  am  proud  of  you  as  a  son,  but 
not  in  the  way  of  business; — otherwse  you 
should,  long  ere  this,  have  understood  the 
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nature  of  these  liabilities.  I  know  she  would 
sign — I  know  she  would  write  off  her  reiy 
fingers ! — it  is  not  at  this  time  of  day  I  have 
to  learn  the  sensibility  of  the  female  heart. 
I  have  loved  deeply  in  my  day,  Lionel,  and 
this  deep — ^first  love — ^was  fixed  on — Miss 
Cleveland's  mother" 

The  son  at  these  words  sprang  forward, 
and  wept  on  his  father's  shoulder — sobbing 
tlie  words, 

"  Then  Sir — dear  Sir — ^you  can  conceive 
the  intensity  of  my  aflfection !" 

"  I  can — I  can,  boy !  There,  let  me  alone : 
pest  take  all !  She  played  me  the  same  game 
that  your  fair  one  has  played  you !  She 
married  Sir  Frederic  Cleveland,  she  plainly 
told  me,  for  his  money;  and  the  very  words 
prostrated  me  at  death's  door!" 

"  But  you  did  not  die?"  said  Lionel,  with 
a  refreshing  sort  of  long-drawn  sigh. 

"  No,  I  did  not.  But  I  breathed  a  vow 
instead — an  accursed  vow !"  and  he  said  this 
with  intense  bitterness. 

"  And  what  was  that  vow?" 
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"  Never  mind — ^never  mind !  you  will  blot 
it  out.  You  will  be  kind,  Lionel,  to  her 
child : — ^my  heart  was  seared,  and  I  cared  not. 
But  you — there !  I  trust  it  all  to  you — ^you 
shall  work  out  the  spell — ^you  shall  marry 
her,  Lionel — ^this  poor  ruined  child — and 
take  her  to  your  bosom." 

"And  the  father?" 

All  the  furies  in  an  instant  seemed 
gathered  together  on  his  brow  as  he  replied, 

"  Down  with  him !  down  with  him !  crush 
him — I  say,  crush  him !  He  coolly  robbed 
me  of  my  love !  All  this  is  very  weak  for 
a  man  of  my  age — ^yet  pardonable,  recalling 
her  as  I  do: — she  was  one  of  the  most 
transcendently  lovely  creatures  that  ever 
shone  on  mortal  eyes !  And  the  daughter 
is  the  image  of  her  mother." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  for  both  father 
and  son  had  their  painful  ruminations.  It 
was  at  length  interrupted  by  the  former; 
and  he  said,  with  his  usual  collectedness  of 
manner. 

We  were  talkuig  about  this  signing  the 


.Liirillrjc^.  I  ;ini  ;iw*.irtr  ilias  CleveLmJ  would 
sLri  ZA^m — AT.  i  pile  oi  papiH:^  as  high  as 
j-.a^tr  '  '\  Aul  vcc  go  down  to  her  grave 
'!;i"iii'"'r  ?Iie  bii^i  JuOie  her  dutv.  But,  as  I 
t-tl  T.:ii.  her  sgriing  is  ot'  no  avail  unless 
siLtr  r-rTfiLJ-is  sngie :  keep  her  to  that,  and  it 
^.'iil'i  :».^.  y:'C  but  what  I  should  tiy  the 
w4 in:,  ic  all  events:  but  her  marriage 
w.iil.i  v.T»rare  a  b*:id^7rer^ment  in  the  whole 
t^^iig.  A  ha^b^nd  would  kx^  into  the 
iSiU^er.  ;iiKi  hc*d  see  that  she  had  no  right 
— no  power  in  the  least  lo  make  away  her 
ti:le :  so  that  it  would  be  a  smuggled  thiug, 
and  lead  to  no  giX)d.  The  best  course  I  can 
chalk  out  for  them  isw  that  the  daughter 
sh«xild  return  to  her  first  engagement — 
orherwise  we  lose  the  property." 

•"And  why  not*  Sir?  I  am  your  only 
child:  grant  then  his  first  petition — spare 
them,  my  fiither — spare  them — Sir  Frederic 
and  his  daughter — ^give  them  back  the 
money!"  and  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and 
stopped  his  &ther's  progress,  as  the  latter 
hastily  paced  the  chamber,     ilr.  Aylerford 
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looked  distressed;  but  he  recovered  himself, 
as  he  said,  raising  his  son  up  from  his 
earnest  position, 

"  Lionel,  you  know  me  not  if  you  think  I 
will  spare  them  a  fraction!  no,  not  even 
though  you,  or  a  thousand  sons  as  dear  to 
me  as  yourself,  should  ask  it.  I  have  lain 
by  and  watched  their  pride  for  years,  and 
observed  the  fiivoxir  they  thought  they  did 
you  in  allowing  you  to  keep  company  with 
the  young  hopeful  who  is  gone.  Had  I  not 
depended  on  your  steady  conduct,  you  never 
should  have  run  the  risk  of  such  contagion. 
I  am  sure  Sir  Frederic  has  thought,  in  his 
infinite  arrogance,  that  he  was  payuig  me 
the  compliment  on  asking  me  to  lend  him 
money;  so  I  let  him  repose  in  the  conceit. 
And  now — and  now — "  and  he  clenched  his 
hand  as  he  spoke,  ^^ foreclose  shall  be  the 
word!— there  is  nothing  this  side  the  grave 
shall  spare  them !" 

"Sir — Sir!  you  said  that  mercy  might 
be  dcme !  Lead  me  as  you  will — I  promise 
every  thing  you  reqmrc.     I  give  myself  up 
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to  your  direction.     Have  mercy,  father,  on 
Miss  Cleveland,  and  her  aged  parent !" 

"  I  will,  I  will,  taking  you  at  your  word 
— ^promise — " 

"  I  promise.     But  what,  Sir?' 

"  That  you  will  marry  her — with  her 
consent — ^if  she  is  again  free,  and  the  thing 
is  required?" 

The  pulses  beat  rapidly  at  Lionel's  heart 
— a  mist  overspread  his  eyes — ^he  said  not  a 
word — but  he  pressed  his  father's  hand. 

"I  believe  you,  my  son,  firmly  believe 
you,  for  you  have  ever  acted  true  to  your 
promise ;  but  in  this  instance  I  must  have 
more.  It  may  be  to  you  a  painful  duty  to 
perform — ^your  heart  may  refuse  to  ratify 
your  words — ^you  must  swear  to  me,  Lionel." 

"  My  heart  refuse  !  good  God,  Father,  you 
yourself,  have  loved,  and  question  this !  My 
heart  refuse !  give  me  the  book !"  and  he 
swore  in  the  most  fervid  and  solemn  man- 
ner, that  should  ever  the  case  require  it,  and 
she  were  free,  with  lier  consent  he  was  ready 
to  marry  Miss  Qeveland. 
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It  was  enough.  Any  appearance  of 
business — of  matters  of  moment — ^was  set 
aside,  and  Mr.  Aylesford  became  with  his 
son  the  engaging  companion,  the  agreeable 
man  of  letters,  it  was  usual  with  him  to  be ; 
and  the  subject  of  such  deep  interest  to 
both — ^the  affairs  of  Cleveland — ceased  to  be 
mentioned  between  them. 
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"  And  you  like  this  sort  of  work?" 

^^No;  do  not  put  it  in  that  way;  say 
Tallin,  that  I  readily  enter  upon  it,  because 
Sir  Frederic  asks  me." 

"  But  you  look  pleased?' 

^^  Pleased  at  leaving  you !  No,  Sydney, 
no;  if  there  is  any  satisfitction  in  my  look, 
it  is  because  the  pain  and  tedium  of  parting 
with  all  I  love  best  on  earth  may  be  so  alle- 
viated. What  should  I  do  at  Stradbroke — 
how  wear  out  my  day — ^but  for  this  stipu- 
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lated  occupation?  Ton  know  I  dote  on 
paintings,  and  live  on  books !  And  when  I 
leave  you,  Sydney,  I  shall  have  nothing  eke 
on  which  to  dote — nothing  on  which  to 
live!  Bather  be  pleased  I  have  such  occu- 
pation." 

But  !Miss  Cleveland  was  not  pleased.  In 
the  first  place,  she  had  no  idea  that  her  lover 
should  be  made  useful.  She  could  not  bear 
to  see  him,  as  her  mind's  ^e  painted  him, 
runningabout  the  library  with  a  strip  of  paper 
in  his  hand,  putting  down  articles  as  though 
preparing  for  an  auction:  she  thought 
Miss  Cleveland's  intended  husband  might 
have  been  spared  such  degradation.  But  he 
seemed  content;  and  this  was  the  worst 
part.  Did  he  often  mean  to  indulge  in 
doing  such  peculiar  things?  The  stooping 
to  be  a  curate  was  quite  condescenmoD 
enough  in  her  estimation,  without  tiuB 
further  slur  upon  his  merit.  But  she  had 
pointed  out  to  him  so  many  similar  fimhsy 
she  feared  to  tax  his  patience  too  much,  so 
she  let  him  have  his  way. 
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He  ventured  to  observe,  she  was  jealous 
of  his  love  for  the  Muses.  Yet,  he  added, 
no  sacrifice  was  ever  offered  to  them,  so  she 
need  not  fear. 

"  Fear  I"  she  exclaimed,  repeating  his  word 
with  a  severe  look;  and  then  asked,  ^^  Can 
one  you  doubt  be  worthy  of  your  fear?" 

Hartley  knew  well  that  Sydney  doubted 
tiiTTi  not.  Love  is  a  noble  and  exalting 
sentiment.  Who  ever  loved  without  array- 
ing the  object  in  all  moral  and  physical  per- 
fections— deriving  a  kind  of  dignity  from 
the  capacity  of  admiring  one  so  excellent? 

Sydney  soon  grew  reconciled  to  her  lover's 
plan.  Yet  she  wished  to  make  him  proud, 
and  to  know  his  present  position.  He  was 
proud — ^but  in  his  own  way;  and  his  posi- 
tion seemed  wherever  his  fancy  led  him. 

The  parting  was  a  painful  one  on  either 
dde; — ^?idth  Sydney  it  seemed  grievous  that 
her  brother  and  her  lover  should  leave  her 
in  the  space  of  one  short  month.  But  his 
b^inning  his  church  duly  at  Stradbroke  she 
thought  a  happy  omen.    She  remembered 
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the  long  avenue  leading  to  the  entranoe, 
which,  though  overgrown  with  high  grass, 
and  the  ivy  drooping  in  irregular  festoons 
over  the  porticoes  and  windows,  had  strack 
her  youthM  &XLcy;  and  she  settled  she 
should  like  to  have  it  put  in  order;  and 
that  after  Geveland,  no  residence  would 
please  her  so  well. 

She  told  her  lover  this.  So  he  was  to 
choose  a  boudoir  for  her;  and  his  own 
sanctum  was  to  be  so  near,  that  if  they  were 
pleased  with  the  book  they  read,  they  might 
finish  the  perusal  together.  Yet  with  all 
this,  she  did  not  like  his  leaving  her.  But 
the  hour  came,  and  with  many  a  fond  adieu, 
and  love  expressed,  and  many  a  promise  to 
-write,  and  hopes  of  speedy  return — with  all 
those  numberless  last  words  which  beguiled 
their  woe,  they  parted. 

Their  first  letters  passed  each  other  on  ^ 
road.  We  will  merely  give  pQrti0DB  of 
these  letters:  the  lovers'  language  is  a  gqMy 
sort  of  jargon,  esteemed  only  by  themaelveB. 

*^  It  is  your  time— it  is  your  cares  and 
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affections — ^it  is  yourself  you  must  bestow 
upon  your  Mend.  Write  to  me  then, 
Sydney,  every  day;  for  it  is  only  then  that  I 
live;  all  the  rest  is  a  dreary  blank — a  dark 
void  in  my  existence.  In  memory  I  trace 
back  to  the  joyous  moments — ^the  exceeding 
pleasures  of  those  happy  hours  I  have  passed 
at  Geveland — ^in  recollection  only  are  these 
good  days  left.  I  paint  you  to  my  fimcy, 
conversing  with  your  fstther;  and  then  I  try 
to  recall  to  my  longing  ear  the  witchery  of 
that  deq^y  touching  voice,  ranging  through 
the  nmolc  of  its  changeful  tones — of  mirth 
— of  tenderness — of  curiosity — of  surprise — 
of  delight,  and  of  melancholy !  I  think  I 
hear  it;  but  the  moment  I  reply  to  it,  it  is 
gone. 

^^  Then  your  look  will  dawn  upon  me  as 
the  dazzling  radiance  of  therising  sun,  with 
more  than  all  its  grace  and  something  of  its 
brightness!  And  then  the  sober  inquiry — 
the  deep  reverie — ^the  earnest  look,  and  the 
flush  of  the  brilliant  colour  to  your  cheek ! 
I  dote  upcm  these  recoUectiona— for,  indeed, 
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I  have  little  else  to  dwell  on.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Sir  Frederic  that  I 
like  not;  it  at  once  puts  an  end  to  all  those 
hopes  we  had  cherished;  for  he  ssljs^  with  a 
decision  I  never  before  knew  him  to  adopt, 
that  we  must  wait :  these  are  his  words — 
*  My  pleasure  is,  you  wait  till  the  living  of 
Stradbroke  be  vacant.'  Heaven  help  the 
present  incumbent!  I  owe  him  no  iU-will; 
yet,  I  confess,  I  was  not  sorry  to  hear,  from 
those  who  know  him  well,  that  his  days  are 
numbered.  Then  why  wait?  But  I  see 
the  drift.  As  a  curate  I  am  not  good 
enough :  so  the  old  man  must  die,  that  I 
may  be  promoted.  But  for  you  I  should 
never  have  felt  the  insupportable  contrast 
of  the  vastness  of  my  desires  and  the  low- 
liness of  my  lot; — ^had  I  never  seen  you,  I 
should  have  lived  tranquil,  and  might  have 
died  contented.  But  I  have  seen  you;  and 
not  to  love  you,  was  out  of  the  nature  of 
probability. 

^^  Yet  I  do  not  like  your  fEither's  letter.  My 
mind  is  in  a  morbid  state,  I  grant ;  bat  it 
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seems  to  me  the  precursor  of  still  more  pain 
to  come.  Not  that  there  is  much  in  it,  after 
all; — ^but  it  is  not  like  him.  Perhaps  I 
exj^ect  too  much,  and  allow  for  too  little. 
And  yet  you  teU  me,  my  own  Sydney,  I  am 
not  proud  enough  to  satisfy  you. 

^^  It  is  when  all  this  perplexes  me,  I  fly  off 
to  the  hills.  But  even  nature  is  changed. 
Alas!  I  see  nothing  now  in  the  early  Ming 
leaves,  but  a  foretelling  of  my  own  doom — 
a  mocking  of  my  own  withering  hopes. 
The  glorious  summer,  they  tell  me,  has 
brought  vegetation  to  this  early  death.  I 
have  also  had  my  summer.  It  is  gone:  and 
I  think  even  the  landscape  desolate  and  drear, 
and  it  charms  me  no  more.  I  did  not  tell 
you  that  at  break&st  I  start  as  from  a  phan- 
tom at  my  solitary  cup:  it  reminds  me  I  am 
alone ;  and  I  count  over  the  long  hours  of 
the  day  before  me  with  that  desolate  feeling 
as  though  it  would  never  end.  The  hour  for 
lessons  is  marked  by  a  deep  drawn  sigh: 
gracious  powers  I  —  and  then  again  the 
hour  for  the  morning's  drive.    And  then 
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you  would  ask  me  Bometunes,  wbesn  in  a  vary 
good  humour,  to  dasp  your  glove. 

^^Oh,  Miss  Geveland — oh^  Sydney!  yoa 
knew  not  what  you  did  when  yofu  flattered 
me  in  this  manner.  I  think  of  all  that  has 
passed,  and  it  changes  the  peace  I  mi^ 
otherwise  find  here,  into  a  tempest  of  un- 
ruled passion.  I  tremble,  and  the  ciy  of  im- 
patience escapes  me:  and  I  feel  weak,— 
and  the  lion  crouches  within  me,  as  I  ask 
myself  the  painful  question — ^Why  does  Sir 
Frederic  require  this  delay?  Why  not  give 
his  consent  that  our  marriage  be  immediate? 
Think — ^think,  my  Sydney,  what  it  is  to 
bear  the  turmoil  of  all  these  thoughts ! 

^^  And  yet  it  is  natural,  as  the  world  goes, 
that  the  fstther,  in  his  blindness,  should  sed^ 
in  riches  a  secured  happiness  for  his  child. 
He  seeks,  however,  a  chimera,  if  he  looks  fiir 
it  where  the  heart  is  not.  Tet  fiur  be  it  firom 
me  to  tempt  Miss  Cleveland  fixxm  her  high 
estate : — ^I  do  not  say,  Let  us  be  happy  and 
poor,  I  say.  Let  her  forget  what  her  position 
has  heretofore  been.    I  have  the  will  and 
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the  head  to  work ; — ^the  Jumda^  I  would  say, 

were  Sydney  fitted  for  a  poor  man's  bride — 

die  contented  inmate  of  a  cottage.     But 

she  is  not.    A  mignonne  creature  one  might 

hide,  and  coax,  and  smuggle;  but  Sydney 

Cleveland  is  a  queen — ay,  in  her  own  right 

of  majesty  and  beauty. 

^^And  what  have  I — a  poor  curate — ^to 

do  with  such?    And  yet  to  live  for  love, 

cannot  be  very  insipid.    Oh  no,  do  not  be 

deceived;  there  is  more  chance  of  our  being 

happy  together  in  a  rustic  home — not  Strad- 

broke:  that  is  too  large  for  our  need — ^in 

oar  rustic  home,  I  say,  than  ever  rank  or 

riches  could  bring  us. 

*  An  nom  de  cette  amour  que  les  Dieux  ont  tiahie, 
Mon  amour  est  on  crime,  il  fant  que  je  Pexpie.* 

And  you,  Sydney!  I  know  it  all, and  in  vain 
you  seek  to  disguise  it  firom  me ;  fruitless  is 
it  for  you  to  say — *  Have  patience.'  You 
wish  to  conceal  that  you  love  with  an 
anxious  love.  I  read  it  in  spite  of  the  cun- 
ning of  your  pen.  I  see  it  as  plainly  as 
though  I  saw  your  eyes — ^those  deep  brown 
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eyes! — and  you  know  they  never  could 
conceal  any  secret  from  me.  If  so  you 
would  have  it,  hushed  be  these  bold  ]nte^ 
pretations ;  but  pity  the  igarement  into  which 
you  have  thrown  me,  and  do  not  blame  me 
for  the  work  that  you  have  done. 

"  There  is  a  portrait  here,  among  the 
splendid  pictures,  very  like  you.  I  pay  my 
devotions  to  it  every  day — ^nay,  sometimes 
all  day — and  I  talk  to  it,  and  call  it  *  Sydney,' 
and  in  general,  ^Vicho  repond  seul  ^  ma 
voix ;'  but  one  day  I  heard  a  female  vdoe 
reply,  '  Did  you  call.  Sir?'  I  did  not  call 
I  must  tell  you  more,  some  day,  of  this  young 
person.  Now  I  will  describe  one  of  your 
likenesses — ^for  there  is  another — a  full 
length — ^but  the  one  that  attracts  me  most 
is  that  of  Anne  Clifford,  Countess  of  Dorset, 
Pembroke,  &c. :  thus  she  wiU  stand  in  my 
catalogue,  if  I  do  not  enter  it  as  Sydney 
Cleveland. 

^'  The  hair  is  thrown  back  from  the  &ce,  with 
a  little  peep  of  the  pearls  I  used  to  admire; 
and  the  very  same  pear-shaped  pearl  drops 
in  the  ears.     Then  there  is  the  eatnest  look 
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—very  earnest!  enough  to  keep  one  in  order  2 
— ^the  flowing  ringlets  on  the  neck — ^the 
black  velyet  dress,  and  the  antique  gems  as 
decorations.  This  picture,  Sydney,  shall  be 
placed  in  the  sanctum  you  have  promised 
me.  Of  the  other  portrait  I  will  speak 
anon." 

And  was  Sydney  pleased  with  this? 
Yes,  she  was ;  and  no,  she  was  not.  But 
then  sudi  unaccountable  things  gave  her 
uneasiness.  ^^I  dote  upon  these  recoUec- 
tions,''  she  repeated,  ^^for,  indeed,  I  have 
little  else  to  dwell  upon."  ''Litde  else!" 
she  exclaimed,  '^  Why  anything  else  ?  What 
could  this  little  be?  How  much  more  satis- 
£M^ry  to  have  said  nothing  else !"  And  she 
told  him  so  in  her  reply ;  and  he  then  wrote 
to  say  that  he  had  nothing  else.  Then  she 
again  remarked  how  much  more  natural  it 
would  have  been  to  have  said  so  at  first ! 
And  she  was  in  earnest. 

There  was  a  playfulness  in  her  letters, 
lighted  up  by  happy  and  original  ideas — ^to 
say  nothing  of  the  love  they  betrayed — ^that 
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charmed  him  to  read — ^he  could  find  no  &db 
in  them ;  and  so  he  told  her.  And  then  she 
would  reply — ^^You  like  them,  because  I 
express  my  feelings  as  they  really  are ;— I 
exhibit  to  you  my  thoughts  and  intenticmaf 
as  Asmodeus  shews  Cleophas  the  secrets  in 
the  houses  of  Madrid.  Men  have  no  idea 
of  this  sincerity,  and  no  more  carry  their 
hearts  open,  than  houses,  like  the  prints  in 
the  Diable  Boiteux,[are  open  to  thestreets." 
Hartley  Woodward  was  vexed  to  think 
that  she  should  suspect  he  had  anything  to 
conceal:  for  the  &ct  was,  thou^  her 
allusions  touched  not  the  point,  he  had. 
Nevertheless,  he  immediatdy  satisfied  his 
scruples,  by  assuring  himself  that  it  were 
better  not  to  mention  what  he  had  been 
told ;  and  besides,  it  was  impossible  to  speak 
of  everything  in  a  letter,  though  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  voluminous  enough  on  either 

side. 
It  is  not  essential  to  our  story  that  we 

should  quote  more  of  this  coneapondeDcey 
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than  that  which  aBsists  in  carrying  on  the 
narrative. 

He  wrote  >— 

"  The  country  is  beautiM  round  Cleve- 
land; but  here,  nothing  can  describe  its 
transcendent  lovehness!  In  my  walks  I 
wish  to  dream,  and  I  am  always  disturbed 
in  my  retrospection  of  the  past,  by  some 
unexpected  aspect  of  sublimity.  Immense 
rodcs  hanging  like  ruins  over  my  head — or 
a  noisy  torrent,  rushing  into  an  abyss,  of 
which  the  dizzy  eye  dares  not  seek  the 
depth.  Sometimes  I  am  lost  amidst  the 
dark  recesses  of  a  wood,  and  I  think  I  might 
find  peace  Aere;  but  the  fiilling  leaves,  that 
we  used  to  protest  we  loved  so  well,  impart 
their  changing  sombre  tinge  to  my  own 
fiiUen  spirits. 

^^  To  be  happy  in  a  wood,  the  mind  must 
be  tranquil — be  serious  without  mdancfaoly 
— be  peacefol,  and  yet  not  despond.  Too 
many  desires  spoil  all  this:  we  will  decide 
that  a  wood  is  not  the  place  for  lovers. 
The  rocks  that  here  border  the  coast  suit 
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me  mndi  better — there  is  a  spirit  in  the 
dashing  wave,  seeming  as  misettled  as  one- 
ael^  that  harmonizes  with  the  restless  bea^ 
ings  at  my  heart. 

^^  On  the  extreme  height  of  one  of  these 
rocks,  and  looking  up  the  line  of  coast,  I 
fimded  I  distinguished  the  hill  that  rises 
to  the  north  of  Cleveland  ^— judge  of  my 
delight!  the  next  day  I  sought  the  same 
spot  with  a  telescope;  and  there  I  now 
spend  many  of  my  hours.  From  here  also 
the  turrets  of  the  little  church  of  Stradbroke 
are  visible,  and  the  parsonage  house  is  near: 
think,  think,  my  Sydney,  how  blind  we  are 
to  our  own  best  interest  in  slighting  such  a 
spot  as  this!  There  is  a  trimneas  in  its 
peaceful  contour  wanted  very  much  in  the 
Stradbroke  mansion,  and  besides" — but  here 
was  an  erasure— and  then  he  concfaided 
suddenly  by  adding,  '^But  Sydney  does  not 
like  parsonage-houses." 

She  wrote  in  reply — 

*^Why,  eher  anU^  have  such  an  mudSb 
recollection  of  the  fisw  words  I  said  respect- 
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ing  that  dove-nest  of  your  delight  —  the 
humble  thatched  cottage?  If  a,  nest  would 
suffice,  it  should  be  as  the  eyrie  on  the 
rock:  it  were  better  to  ascend  than  to  live 
in  a  hole— as  a  mouse  in  a  field;  but  there 
is  no  necessity  for  this:  therefore  we  will 
not  treat  such  bagatelles  as  an  affair  of 
moment.  You  dose  your  letter  in  a  hurry 
—after  a  something  you  would  say,  and 
did  not.  You  think  then  that  pride  is  an 
ugly  word  to  write?  but  I  would  rather  you 
had  found  &ult — nay  scolded,  than  have 
left  off  so  abruptly.  You  do  not  tell  me 
something  you  have  to  say:  I  know  it — I 
fed  it — ^two  hearts  that  so  well  understand 
each  other  as  ours  understand,  need  not 
surdy  be  so  punctilious?  any  concealment 
between  those  who  truly  love,  makes  that 
into  a  serious  affair  which  otherwise  might 
have  remained  a  trifle. 

^^Let  us  then  have  no  concealments;  it 
leaves  too  much  open  to  ^efantaaie  of  one, 
who  has  an  unhappy  &cility  of  tormenting 
herself;  who,  when  she  reads  your  letters,  is 
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not  merely  content  to  read  what  yoa  do  saj, 
but  who  traces  imaginary  lines  of  secret 
thought  between  the  visible  ones,  and  allows 
her  imagination  to  rest  upon  that  whidi 
you  do  not  say — ^the  es^ressed  sentiments 
as  it  were  intermingling  and  leading  her  on 
to  the  concealed  ones. 

^^  Do  you  wonder,  then,  when  I  came  to  a 
blot,  and  then  a  sudden  stop,  I  became 
melancholy,  and  apprehenaiye  of  I  know  not 
what?  Promise  to  tell  me  in  your  nezt^ 
what  all  this  mystery  is  about/' 

In  spite  of  the  vastness  of  her  love,  and 
its  tenderness,  the  havievar  of  her  character 
blended  itself  with  her  letters. 

It  was  not  mudi  he  had  to  tell:  and 
situated  as  he  was,  he  was  vexed  to  see  that 
it  had  magnified  itself  into  a  matter  of  im- 
portance by  the  course  he  had  pursued  in 
respect  to  it.  He  had  merely  heard  that 
Sir  Frederic  Cleveland  was  not  the  rich  man 
he  was  supposed  to  be;  that  Stradbroke  had 
passed  into  other  hands — and  that  the  books 
and  pictures  were  shortly  to  come  to  the 
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hammer.  This  he  had  heard  from  the  steward 
who  resided  in  the  mansion :  he  had  not  tied 
him  down  to  any  secrecy  on  the  point,  and, 
in  his  first  surprise,  he  had  inadvertently 
toached  upon  the  subject  to  Miss  Cleveland; 
she,  whom  a  moment's  reflection  told  him 
was  the  last  person  in  the  present  position 
of  things  to  whom  he  should  have  made  sudi 
adisdosure.  If  it  were  true,  it  would  now  be 
declared ;  and  until  then  he  must  scrupulously 
keep  Sir  Frederic's  secret.  In  itself  it  was 
certainly  a  serious  matter;  but  Miss  Geve- 
land  had  made  it  even  more  serious  than  it 
really  was;  so  he  could  afford  to  treat  it  a 
little  longer  as  a  jest. 

He  liked  to  read  her  earnest  concern  as 
to  what  his  love  had  to  do  with  the  affidr,  or 
his  constancy?  and  then  came  the  protestation 
that  she  would  never — no,  never,  doubt  dther 
his  £Edth  or  histrutii.  But  it  was  necessary 
to  say  sometiiing  to  his  jolie  prSciewe^  as 
he  delighted  in  calling  her;  yet,  in  a  letter 
filled  with  the  sincerity  of  his  love — ^his 
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deedre  to  act  in  every  thing  as  she  desired 
him  to  act — a  trifling  excuse  put  off  the 
communication  she  asked  for. 

^^  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  truth,^  she  wrote. 
^^  I  must  have  its  integrity,  and  not  its  talk: 
— jeSj  mon  amij  man  hd  and!  praise  me— 
advise  me— -love  me!  but — these  flatteries 
are  very  amiable! — these  illusions,  I  dare 
say,  very  delightful! — but — ^" 

Thus,  as  the  elegant  Surrey  expressed  it, 

**  How  soon  a  word  can  print  a  thou^t 
That  never  may  remove  !** 

It  will  be  essential  now  to  follow  Hartley 
Woodward,  and  to  look  in  upon  him  at  the 
residence  of  Stradbroke. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


"The  goAwng  hope — the  heart-fretting  fear, 
The  Tain  surmises — ^the  distrustful  shows, 
The  £EJse  reports  that  flying  tales  do  bear, 
The  doubts,  the  dangers,  the  delays,  the  woes, 
The  feigned  friends,  the  uruiuuredfoet, 
With  thousands  more  than  any  tongue  can  tell — 
Do  make  a  lover's  life  a  wretched  hell  1" 


Yet  it  must  be  said,  by  even  the  most 
casual  observer,  that  men  generally  make 
out  this  time  of  probation  much  more 
cheerily  than  women  do :  and  with  Hartley 
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Woodward  there  was  enough  to  cheer  him. 
He  had  now  Insure  to  look  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  stood — ^to  reckon  on  his 
prospects — ^the  living  of  Stradbroke  his  own, 
as  it  were;  for,  reading  by  the  preset 
rector's  sick-bed  every  day,  he  saw  his  spirit 
— ^like  the  bird  on  its  poised  wing,  about  to 
take  its  flight,  and  his  weakened  frame 
stooping  to  the  tomb. 

His  walk  from  Stradbroke  to  the  low 
rural  dwelling,  led  him  through  the  glebe 
land,  and  by  the  parson's  bam.  He 
could  not  fail  to  count  the  goodly  ricks  of 
hay  and  com  that  clustered  near  the  spot — 
to  mark  the  prosperous  hxk  of  fSie  stall- 
fed  ox — the  ruminating  cows,  and  the  sheep 
that  grazed  the  land.  And  all  this,  as  it 
were,  his! — and  something  else  besides— 
the  fair  partner  chosen  to  share  with  him 
in  such  rich  and  excellent  gifts. 

Stradbroke  was  a  place  evidently  much 
neglected;  beautiful  in  itself,  and  rich  in 
capabilities,  yet,  whilst  evincing  at  every 
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turn  the  antiquity  of  its  style,  it  betra]^ 
that  the  owl  had  taken  it  for  its  roost. 

"  Oh  world's  mconstancy ! 
That  which  is  firm  doth  flit  and  &11  away, 
And  that  is  flitting  doik  abide  and  itay!" 

So  decided  Hartley  Woodward,  as  he  traced 
out  the  mansion's  antiquity. 

But  this  was  the  exterior  of  the  dwelling; 
within,  as  the  steward  assured  him,  it  was 
well  aired  and  comfortable.  The  refine- 
ments of  social  life  seemed  to  have  been 
picked  from  its  desolated  apartments — ^the 
best  collected  together — so  as  to  make  a  few 
rooms  habitable; — there  was  a  gallery  hung 
with  the  valuable  collection  of  paintings, 
and  the  library. 

Lord  Sylverton  had  rented  the  place  for 
three  years,  merely  on  account  of  these 
paintings:  they  had  been  his  sole  delight; 
he  said,  as  Cornelia  caressed  herself  of  her 
children — ^though  he  had  none,  '^  These  are 
my  jewek  and  my  most  precious  ornaments." 
He  could  not  buy  them,  and  therefore  he 
considered  it  a  privilege  to  pay  a  high  rent 
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for  the  pleasure  of  living  among  them ;  and 
that  others  might  experience  his  enjoy* 
ment,  he  instructed  the  steward's  only 
daughter  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  guide ;  teach- 
ing her,  from  a  MS.  of  his  own  compiling, 
a  detaUed  account  of  every  work  of  art, 
and  making  her  learn  it  as  a  child  would 
her  task,  till  she  could  repeat  it  verbatim, 
in  the  manner  of  a  cicerone,  when  exhibit- 
ing the  collection  to  his  friends. 

"  Thus,"  said  Hartley  Woodward,  "  is  the 
dry  waste  ever  sprinkled  with  some  sort  of 
flower,  to  gladden  the  drooping  heart  of 
man!"  And  he  confessed  he  should  have 
been  very  drooping  indeed,  but  for  this 
bright  gallery. 

Neither  was  his  promise  to  Sir  Frederic 
forgotten.  A  large  sheet  of  paper  was 
spread  before  him  on  the  library  table  eveiy 
day — ^ruled  and  arranged:  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  merely  a  wide  space  destined  to  be 
fiUed  with  e]q>ressions  of  his  love. 

'^What  state  of  mind  and  soul  must  I 
live  through,"  he  would  say,  "di4  I  write 
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of  any  thing  bat  you!  What  a  looking 
back  to  felicity  passed — ^what  an  aversion 
to  write — think — or  speak,  of  anything  but 
that  whichis  to  cornel  I  have  no  words  to 
day,  Sydney,  for  anything  else;  so  Sir 
Frederic's  task  to  me  must  still  remain  un- 
done. Thus  then  I  ^throw  myself  into  the 
bewildering  enjoyment  of  the  moment- 
luxuriating  in  communicating  with  her  I 
lover 

And  Miss  Cleveland  wrote  in  return, 
although  not  on  quite  so  large  a  space — 
"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  our  hearts  are  together, 
in  spite  of  this  separation — ^we  are  so  &r 
happy,  and  independent  of  fate,  in  this 
union,  which  knows  not  the  law  of  distance ; 
in  this  conmiunion  of  hearts,  there  is 
nothing  to  divide  us.  Mine  you  possess, 
and  it  will  be  yours  to  the  last  moment  of  my 
existence."  A  postscript  was  added  to  this 
letter,  ^^  Papa  is  very  impatient  for  the  list 
of  the  pictures,  and  the  catalogue  of  books." 
And  thus  reminded,  Hartley  Woodward 
made  a  promise  to  himself,  that  he  would 
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instantly  commence  the   task  he  had  set 
h]mael£ 

The  next  morning  saw  him  in  the  gaUeiy. 
The  steward  and  his  ftmity,  it  has  been 
said,  lived  in  the  honse,  in  a  distant  part 
attached  to  the  offices.  He  seemed  a  worthy 
and  upright  man,  well  to  do,  yet  neverthe- 
less still  working  for  his  daily  bread.  EBs 
wife  had  the  care  of  [the  mansion;  bat  they 
kept  a  servant ;  and  coming  as  a  firiend  d 
Sir  Frederic  Cleveland's,  with  an  mant 
courier  dbpatch,  in  the  form  of  a  prioaU 
letter  from  Mr.  Aylesford,  the  best  atten- 
tions that  could  be  offered  were  ever  at  the 
service  of  Mr.  Woodward. 

And  now  we  see  him  positively  b^pnning 
his  work;  deciding  bet?reen  a  Titian— • 
Rubens — a  Gorreggio — a  Poussin,  and  a 
Claude;  yet  still  was  his  love  ever  upper 
most  in  his  thoughts;  and  he  would  write 
to  her  of  Phidias  and  PrazitdeSy  and  ask 
her  to  solve  the  question  whether  ApeQei 
and  Zeuzis  were  their  equals? 
She  would  reply,  *^  You  know  that  paint- 
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ing  is  an  art  to  which  I  am  abnost  insen- 
sible ;  and  as  with  the  effects  of  music  on 
those  who  take  in  it  no  delight,  the  discuss- 
ing the  subject  perplexes  and  disturbs  me : 
one  home-aaid  word  of  your  own,  is  worth  a 
tliousand  artistical  dissertations." 

He  took  this  as  a  sort  of  tyranny  on  her 
part;  wrote  on;  and  then  destroyed  his 
letters. 

His  task  now  began  to  shew  some  ap- 
pearance of  method  and  labour. 

••A  Boy  blowing  bubbles. — An.  Caracci. 
Boors  drinking. — V.  Feniersfec'' 

(Here  came  a  note — "  the  names  spelt  as 
on  the  picture.") 

"  Death  of  Procris. — Elslmtmr.^' 

And  here  was  the  subject  for. a  long  letter 
to  his  Sydney — ^his  Procris!  And  he  de- 
scribed his  Diana's  nymph — ^with  her  dog 
always  sure  of  his  prey — and  a  dart  which 
never  missed  its  aim.  "  And  every  mom- 
ing,'*  he  added,  "  he  repaired  to  the  woods, 
and  after  much  toil  and  fatigue,  laid  himself 
VOL.  ra.  c 
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down  in  the  cool  shade,  and  earnestly  called 
for  AurOj  or  the  refireahing  hreeze.  And 
Prodis  was  jealoos — and  there  are  nKHe 
Auras  than  even  Ovid  dreamt  of  in  his 
philoscq^hy."* 

Sydney  nnderstood  the  allusion — but  was 
a  little  diqdeased  to  find  that  his  whole  soul 
should  be  thus  wrapped  in  his  present 
pursuit:  and  she  told  him  so,  with  some 
amertumey  in  her  next  letter;  reminding 
him  that  it  was  the  dart  of  Cephalus — ^be  it 
for  whatever  reason  it  might — ^that  stmd 
Procris  to  the  heart. 

"  Lovely  in  death !"  he  said,  for  he  had 
read  the  reply  standing  opposite  the  picture. 
But  where  was  the  enthusiasm,  he  had  hoped 
his  excited  description  might  have  elidted? 
He  folded  the  sweetly  scented  letter  with  a 
feeling  of  disappointment ; — turned  round, 
and  saw  a  young  girl  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery,  riveted  before  a  picture.  She  hdd 
a  paper  in  her  hand,  but  her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  painting  she  seemed  to  be  stod^yiiig; 
that  is,  he  supposed  they  were,  Ibr  her  back 
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-was  turned,  and  as  he  had  some  curiosity  to 
see  what  she  was  like — ^merely  that — ^he 
rustled  his  paper,  but  she  moved  not.  She 
was  dressed  in  black;  a  sort  of  artiste^ s 
black,  with  no  pretension  to  fashion  in  her 
garments;  but  her  head  was  classically 
beautiful. 

The  next  morning  the  servant  brought 
him  a  rough  catalogue  of  the  paintings, 
which  her  master  said  he  thought  might  be 
of  service  to  him.  He  took  it  anxiously. 
It  was  written  in  a  female  hand,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  been  much  used.  There 
were  notes,  also,  in  pencil,  as  it  seemed, 
hastily  jotted  down,  such  as,  under  the  name 
of  '  The  Corinthian,'  there  was  the  notice  of 
Eudamidas  dying  in  indigent  circumstances, 
and  appointing  his  two  friends,  Aretsaus  and 
Gharixenus  his  executors,  ^ving  them  the 
care  of  his  aged  mother  and  his  portion- 
less daughter.  (See  Dialogues  of  Lucian 
Toxeris.) 

Now,  every  child  who  has  begun  his 
sdiool  lessons,  must  know  this  story;  yet  it 

c  2 
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struck  Hartley  as  strange  to  see  it  recorded 
ill  the  place  he  did.  The  hand-writing  was 
by  no  means  one  of  finished  education ;  and 
there  \ras  an  untidy  vulgarity  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  amateur  book  in  which  it 
Aras  recorded,  that  would  have  tempted  him 
immediately  to  have  cast  it  aside,  had  he  not 
seen  her  whom  he  considered  the  fair  owner, 
in  the  galleiy  the  day  before ;  readily  ad- 
mitting to  himsel£  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
could  have  very  little  to  do  indeed  with 
such  a  person.  Yet  he  looked  through  the 
lK>»k.  And  the  pictures  he  had  revelled  in 
before,  acquired  even  additional  charms  as 
he  now  saw  them  described.  "  Tiger  and  Leo- 
pard, by  Rubens — a  spirited  sketch,  coloured 
mth  almost  magical  warmth,  and  luscious 
richness." 

There  was  something  very  delightfiil  in 
this, — to  find  that  he  was  not  exactly  alone 
in  that  smnptuous  gallery : — it  had  been  a 
wide  unbounded  domain — ^too  wide  for  one 
who  had  been  used  to  deposit  his  joys  and 
his  cares  in  the  soft  refuge  of  a  loving 
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heart.  How  had  he  deserved  to  be  so 
turned  adrift?  He  had  not  deserved  it ;  and 
he  felt  called  on,  by  all  the  bright  deeds 
before  him  of  men  passed  and  gone,  to 
resent  the  slight  Miss  Cleveland  had  put 
upon  them. 

"Does  not,"  he  would  say,  "the  key- 
stone of  all  human  felicity  lie  in  a  perfect 
congeniality  of  taste?  To  find  that  we  are 
neither  listened  to  nor  imderstood,  must 
menace  the  whole  structure  of  our  happiness, 
however  lofty  it  may  be." 

He  promised  himself  he  would  have  at- 
tended to  the  most  trivial  taste  that  Sydney 
had  betrayed.  But  Sydney  betrayed  no 
trivial  taste;  the  amity  had  been  disturbed 
that  had  heretofore  joined  heart  to  heart, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  set  it  to  rights. 
She  confessed  that  his  words  were  too  pre- 
cious to  her  to  be  wiasted  on  irrelevant 
matter.  She  saw,  in  short,  or  fancied  she 
saw, — ^which,  alas,  in  the  affections,  will  oft 
bring  the  fancy  to  a  matter  of  reality — that 
there  had  intervened  a  something  between 
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their  love;  and  it  naturally  created  a  oqd- 
straint  on  her  part  Miss  Glevelaxid  ac- 
counted herself  fiistidioos;  she  &k  she  wss 
justified  in  being  so;  she  looked  at  her 
letters,  and  she  read  and  re-read  diem, 
until  she  settled  that  they  described  more 
than  they  felt.  Then  she  would  try  to 
expound  the  rationale  of  the  fears  that 
threatened  her  happiness.  Had  Hartley 
Woodward  heard  that  Stradbroke  was  en- 
tangled, and  did  he  love  her  any  jot  the  leas 
in  consequence?  Here  her  pride  took  the 
alarm;  and  then  she  would  soothe  it  down^ 
as  a  nurse  would  hush  a  restless  child. 
"  Hartley  is  too  humble-minded  for  this," 
she  would  say;  ^^he  cannot  be  changed  ao 
veiy  soon.  What  did  we  ever  quarrdfor 
before  he  went,  but  the  evidence  of  his 
humiUty?' 

With  this  tenaciousness  on  her  part,  it 
was  natural  that  she  should  sift  his  letters 
weU^  to  know  where  she  did  stand,  that  she 
might  learn  how  to  bear  any  change  in  hia 
She  murmured  ^^palime$r  and 


^j^eelings. 
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the  way  the  word  was  uttered  shewed  how 
little  it  agreed  with  her  proud  temperament. 

Hartley  Woodward  was  in  no  better 
humour,  though  he  saw  things  vfiirough  a 
much  less  desponding  medium.  He  had 
settled  that  the  fikult  rested  with  himself; 
and  therefore  the  conclusion  he  drew  was, 
that  when  he  chose  to  remove  this  fault,  all 
things  would  go  on  as  before.  He  loved 
Miss  Cleveland  for  herself  alone;  therefore 
if  this  self  had  one  blot  in  its  escutcheon, 
it  was  his  province,  as  one  who  was  to  love 
and  cherish  her  till  death,  then  to  remove 
this  blot,  and  to  make  the  present  breach 
less  formidable  between  their  tastes  and  in- 
clinations. 

But  there  were  times  when  he  was  willing 
to  cease  the  gentle  discipline  he  was  putting 
her  under; — ^he  pleased  himself  with  the 
idea  th^t  he  was  tutoring  her  but  still  more 
dearly  to  occupy  his  heart.  She  told  him 
to  write  no  more  of  paintings;  and  little  did 
he  dream  of  the  indignatkm  he  excited, 
when  on  opening  his  next  letter  she  found 
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it    a    description    of    St.  Catharine.      He 
said — 

^^  Let  us  talk  of  St.  Catharine ;  she  is  one 
of  my  saints,  and  especially  the  patron  of  *: 
all  students  in  philosophy.  Let  us  fancy 
ourselves  at  our  lessons,  and  let  me  dream  I  H 
am  again  at  your  side,  surroimded  by  the  ^ 
refined  luxuries  of  that  room  to  be  found  no  <i 
where  but  at  Cleveland :  here  it  is  cold  and       JE 

desolate  in  comparison; — ^the  room  cold —      

the  heart   cold — so  far  from  you.      Mais     t^aTs 
attendons. 

"  St.  Catharine  is  said  to  have  been  a  virgin  .^mi 
of  Alexandria,  and  who  so  ably  confiited  the  ^a^-ie 
most  heathen  philosophers  in  a  dispute  ^^i^ 
held  before  the  Emperor  Maximin,  that  they^^^y 
all  joyfully  confessed  the  Christ,  and  were^^"^ 
immediately  hurried  to  the  stake.  Whoeverr^^ 
she  was,  for  her  acts  are  uncertain,  she 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  early  ChiistiaiiB^ 
On  many  painted  windows  she  appears  wii 
her  joyful  palm  and  her  well-known  wiied 
and  angels  are  said  to  have  conveyed 
body  to  Mount  Sinai  with  songs  of  triumpht «- 
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In  xK>imnemmoration  of  her  victory  over  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  she  has  always  been 
invoked  by  students  in  heathen  philosophy. 
"  Thus  far  as  a  lesson :  now  let  me  tell  you 
that  her  picture  is  here — ^the  most  beautiAil 
£eu»,  I  should  say,  I  had  ever  seen,  were  it 
not  for  Anne  Clifford,   Countess  of  Pem- 
broke,   in  a    neighbouring    panel.      This 
painting  of  St.  Catherine  is  a  copy  from  that 
of  Guido's;  and  surely  the  artist  has  thrown 
all  the  recollections,  they  say,  we  have  of 
the  angels  in  a  prior  existence,  into  this  one 
sublime  picture !     It  is  the  marriage  of  St. 
Catharine.   The  infant  Christ,  in  his  mother's 
arms,  is  placing  the  bridal  ring,  which  made 
her  ffls,  upon  her  finger.     I  cannot  describe 
the  deep  divinity  of  feeling  that  glows  in 
her  heavenly  face! — ^but    so  I    think    all 
brides  should  look.     I  am  fond  of  saints; 
and  think  with  Wordsworth,  that  the  Ke- 
fotmers  made  a  great  mistake  in  throwing 
them  out  of  the  hierarchy.     Since  that  time 
dissent  has  gone  on,  improving  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  music  and  beauty  are  detestable 

c  3 
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to  Heaven.     ^^  I  believe  in  the  Commimion         m. 
of  Saints  r 

And  80  did  Miss  Cleveland:  but  she  con-         — 
tessedherfiuth  was  shaken  as  to  the  intensity         ^ 
of  a  pasaon  that  could  take  such  an  un-         — 
accountable  delight  in  dwelling  on  a  sulgect        :» 
which,  she  had  plainly  admitted  to  him  who       g) 
wrote,  was  displeasmg  to  her  taste.     How      *^ 
foolish  for  her  to  think,  then,  that  there  was     ^ats 
any  love  Aeret    Did  she  not  knowwhatshe 
would  have  said,  were  she  in  a  home — ^in  a 
country — ^where  it  seemed  they  should  spend 
so  many  of  their  days  together?    Whatc^;^ 
schemes  would  she  not  have  drawn  up  oft:«)f 
their  coming  happiness!     Sketches  taken m^'^m 
on  the  spot!"^   Then  was  she    sometimee^KSs 
maUgne  enough   to  wish  for  her  peace  ofcr^^of 
mind  back — or   rather   her   Hagnaiian  ot^c^tf 
mind;  for  she  was  sufficiently  vexed  to 
things  vindictive  names. 

All  went  wrong;  even  he  on  whom 
doted.    And  yet  was  she  ever  ready  with  m-  a 
thousand  excuses  for  him;  cheating 
Bs  she  felt  satisfied  she  was;  but  in 
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I  there  was  no  cheat — this  she  must 
IS.  Still  all  was  bknk  in  the  day,  but 
oment  that  brought  his  letters.  And 
th^  did  not  come,  she  said  viimporte  ! 
hen  the  nHmparte  was  uttered,  what  a 
oid  did  this  world  seem!  And  then 
the  letter  did  come,  it  was  all  mist ! — 
e  line ! — all  read  at  once— and  yet  no 
taken  in!  And  then  a  pause  for  a 
and  a  question. 

i  inquired  why  was  she  ever  dissatis- 
ith  his  letters?  She  had  waited  for 
and  finding  they  contained  so  little, 
wworthy  they  were  of  the  caress  she 
ondescended  to  impress  upon  them! 
*theless,  this  little  occupied  her  fully  j 
}  read  and  re-read!  And  wherever 
as  that  day,  her  heart  and  thoughts 
with  the  letter.  Then  a  deep  and 
IS  expression  fell  upon  her  thoughtful 
gnance,  wliilst  the  dark  lash  seemed  to 
3  unmoved,  for  there  was  no  joy  to 
the  eye  beneath  upturn  in  thankful- 
o  Heaven. 
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She  then  thought  to  make  him  at  least 
^iir^ous.  by  not  writing  to  him  in  reply — 
-oi  writing  to  him  at   all — she,  who  was       * 
:hirikir.j  of  him  all  day,  and  every  minute        -^ 
::  the  day.     What  a  simple  expedient !    It       :*t 
hii  however,  the  desired  effect.     He  had       Xid 
:ioT  heard  firom  her — ^he  feared  she  was  ill.       - 1. 
What  coold  possibly  be  the  reason  of  her      -ac-r 
silence?   •'  Cruel — cruel !"  she  said — shaking     •;^>g 
her  head  leproochfully.     ^*And  is  this  all    '!^\ll 
you  can  say?*    No;  it  was  not  all;  the  ^^e 
letters  launched  out  in  an  almanac-like  sort  ^  -jt 

of  precision  on  the  state  of  the  weather; 

**  quite  like  winter — a  gale  like  that  of  the^f>  .cne 

Equinox*  with  a  December  temperature 

with  dark  pelting  rain."    He  had  performedE:^^ 
the  whole  duty    in  the  little  Stradbroke^^^^ 
chun!h;  and,  during  the  service,  there  were^^*^ 
two  crashes  finom  the  violence  of  the  stonn  ^:^^ 
upon  the  windows.     Monday  was  not  quite  ^^^ 
90  bad,  though  very  boisterous  and  cold.    — - 
Tuesday  was  horrible! — ^rain  and  wind —  - — 
wind  and  rain,  went  to  vidt  the  rector. 
Umbrella  turned  inside  out      Then^  the- 
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rind  whistled  through  the  windows  in  a 
jrightful  manner.  As  he  returned  home,  the 
obin  was  singing  his  wintry  note; — all 
.eems  winter — ^this  cruel  distance  from 
Jleveland.^' 

In  her  reply  she  wrote— 

"  Your  precision  in  regard  to  the  weather 
charms  me!  It  reminds  me  of  the  poet 
Scuderi — ^by  the  way,  a  wretched  pretender, 
set  up  by  a  court  cabal  above  C5omeille — 
wh0|  in  his  epic  of  Dido  and  j£neas,  makes 
his  Trojan  hero,  during  a  scene  with  the 
enamoured  queen,  bethink  him  of  the 
weather;  so  he  walks  forth  to  see  whether 
it  has  cleared  up,  and  returns  saying — 
'Madame,  il  ne  pleut  plus — ^votre  Majesty 
awrte? 

"You  see  the  thing  is  natural:  I  had 
always  rather  quizzed  it  as  a  very  matter-of- 
&ct  afibir.  And  yet  there  are  some  who 
even  can  charm  in  ringing  every  variation 
upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time 
being;  a  sort  of  caaseriej  when  we  think  we 
mti^talk,  and  yet  do  not  choose  to  have  any- 
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thing  to  say ; — ^words — ^words — ^words  !— 
Yet  only  words,  and  however  briUiant,  ive 
feel  that 

*  One  faded  leaf  where  lore  had  sighed 
Were  sweetly  worth  them  all  !* 

As  birds  build  their  nests,  love  will  find 
such  strange  places  and  things  to  hitch  ito 
hopes  upon !  Pray,  man  ami^  do  not  imte 
of  the  weather; — I  do  not  wish  you  to 
look  to  the  sky  to  find  things  to  amuse  me— 
talk  rather  about  yourself." 

So  much  for  the  regular  set-in  of  a  mis- 
understanding! Hartley  Woodward  thought 
she  was  cross — as  he  termed  it — ^'cross- 
cross — cross"  and  this  was  explained  by 
making  three  ugly  crosses  in  his  letter.— He 
therefore,  as  a  chess-player,  resolved  merdy 
to  idlewitha  pawn,  untQ  he  saw  how  the  game 
turned.  He  had  never  exactly  piqued  himself 
on  his  epistolary  style;  therefore  his  sensi- 
tiveness had  been  touched  hj  the  first  fiiult 
Miss  Cleveland  had  found  with  it.  She 
had  now  shut  him  out  of  two  subjects;  what 
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was  there  then  left  for  hun  to  say  ?  And 
all  this  was  laid  to  the  score  of  her  beset- 
ing  sm — ^piide: — 

'  E*eii  as  the  fidooii»  when  the  wind  is  &ir, 
Gloee  to  the  earth  on  lagging  pinions  goes, 

Bat  tdien  against  him  beats  the  adverse  air, 
He  hreasta  the  gale,  and  rises  as  it  blows/ 

If  Sfiss  Geveland  were  proud,  then 
shofuld  she  find  Hartley  Woodward  ten 
thousand  times  prouder;  therefore  he  re- 
solved,  for  the  tune  being,  to  write  no 
more  letters* 

Miss  Gevdand  at  last  suspected  she  had 
been  injudidous  in  not  appearing  con- 
tented with  such  letters  as  she  did  get ; — 
fyt  even  if  they  had  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  her  own  vivid  fancy,  there 
would  always  have  been  a  to-morrow  to 
which  to  have  looked  forward : — ^Why  not 
have  picked  the  roses  as  they  blossomed, 
mstead  of  disputing  about  the  thorns  ?  She 
would  not  have  done  so  again,  she  said — ^for 
she  saw  that,  from  her  pettish  haste,  there 
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was  an  estrangement  gradually  sprmging 
up  between  them. 

There  is  perhaps  no  position  that  paints 
so  clearly,  so  feelingly,  the  havoc  that  hope 
deferred  causes  in  the  human  heart,  as  day 
after  day  to  be  waiting  for  the  post; — and 
when  it  comes,  only  to  be  disappointed. 

There  was  one  chance  for  her  still— the 
morrow  was  the  anniversary  of  their  first 
meeting — surely  he  could  not   fail  to  re- 
member the  day !     "  The  first  time  I  ever 
saw    him!"  she    said  to  herself  a  thou- 
sand times-  — And  these  were  the  first  words 
she  repeated  to  herself  in  the  morning. 
And  then,  of  course,  the  joy  was  to  come  ? 
But  no — a  sad,  solemn  feeling,  filled  her 
heart.     This  would  not  do:  the  day  must 
be  met  with  a  manifestation  of  joy — ^mu- 
dc — gay  wreaths   of  flowers:    scmiething 
must  be  done  to  mark  it  fix>m  all  the  other 
days  of  the  year.    And  what  did  die  do 
to  make  it  thus  ?    She  burst  into  a  mourn- 
ful flood  of  tears: — all  was  contradictory 
on  that  day,  and  above  all,  her  eadoeei. 
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For  still  she  had  to  say — "  Only  one  word 
from  him,  and  all  would  have  been  well !" 

But  there  is  more  of  honesty  in  the 
human  heart  than  we  give  it  credit  for. 
Hartley  Woodward  did  not  wish  to  write ; 
he  had  been  ^iqaed  jusqice  au  vif;  he  would 
have  been  glad,  perhaps,  to  have  felt  that 
the  thing  was  done,  but  he  was  in  no  sort 
of  humour  to  set  about  it.  To  understand 
a  little  more  what  all  this  meant,  we  must 
in  our  next  chapter  look  in  upon  him  at 
Stradbrokc. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
*'  Ai^  irtio  at  onoe  can  lore  and  rest?  " 

This  is  a  question  to  reply  to  which  le- 
quires  a  deep  insight  into  the  human  heart 
That  Hartley  Woodward  loved,  we  mean  to 
be  taken  as  a  position  proved — a  love  that 
could  have  ended  but  with  his  life. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  explain  the  exact 
position  of  Hartley  Woodward's  feelingSi 
That  his  love  was  as  true  as  ever,  he  would 
have  gloried  to  have  confessed;  but  lie  ad- 
mitted, at  the  same  time,  there  was  aameUiipg 
due  to  the  dignity  of  the  man.— If  lie 
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under  obligations,  which  he  was  ready  to 
allow,  let  them  be  acknowledged  as  obli- 
gations— and  there  be  an  end.  Why  at- 
tempt to  make  him  feel  them  in  every 
word  and  deed  ?  He  coolly  settled  the 
matter,  by  assuring  himself  that  if  Sir 
Frederic  and  Miss  Geveland  thought  to 
humiliatei  they  had  widely  mistaken  their 
man : — and  upon  this  decision  he  acted. 

Yet,  under  the  secret  vexation  of  his 
heart — ^the  unacknowledged  sorrow  that 
all  should  seem  thus  wrong;  and  feeling 
that— 

*  Life  is  thorny,  and  youth  is  Tain, 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain, — ' 

he  wrote  to  Sir  Frederic  to  request  that 
he  might  come  back,  if  only  for  a  few 
days,  to  the  Hall.  The  answer  was  per- 
emptory. It  said,  ^^  By  no  means*  The 
Rector  is  dying,  you  admit  yourself ;  then 
surely  it  is  worth  your  while  to  remain 
where  you  are?  and  on  hb  death — and 
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which  is  a  great  point — to  immediately  take 
possession.'* 

'^  Such  an  order  as  this,"  he  said  '^  flashes 
light ;  it  takes  away  all  necessity  of  weigh- 
ing the  question;  it  is  the  clearest  proof. 
It  seems,  then,  here  I  must  remain  and  vex 
myself  as  I  may,  until  it  suits  my  patron's 
pleasure  to  let  me  depart." 

So  he  walked  to  the  craggy  heatiband 
the  wood  and  thought  of  his  haughty 
Sydney ; — and  in  the  large  gallery  he  would 
pause  and  oflfer  up  homage  to  his  dearest 
saint  in  her  likeness,  among  the  witching 
beauties  that  glowed  around. 

Whilst  rhapsodizing  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, he  heard  a  voice  exclaim,  ^^  Please, 
Sir,  did  you  caU?"   He  did  not  call,  but 
he  was  pleased  to  hear  the  voice,  for  it  irts 
a  sweet  vmoe ; — and  before  he  looked  aioand, 
he  foncied  he  knew  to  whom  it  belonged. 
He  was  not  mistaken : — ^it  was  the  young 
person  in  black  he  had  once  observed  in  tbe 
distance,  riveted  before  a  picture.   Here  wai 
then  a  kindred  soul.     So  he  spokd^  maif  m  a 
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language  which  they  both   understood,  he 
commenced  an  eulogium  on  the  paintings. 

She  said  she  was  glad  he  liked  them. 
And  the  moment  she  replied,  he  knew  in 
an  instant  to  whom  he  was  talking. 

Before  him  stood  the  most  lovely  vision 
that  ever  fancy  drew,  or  pencil  of  man  crea- 
ted.— But  there  the  beauty  ended : — in  the 
intonation  of  the  voice — the  respectfiil 
manner  of  the  address — ^the  rusticity  of 
her  appearance — ^it  was  plain  he  spoke  to 
the  steward's  daughter. 

There  was  something  of  a  rest  to  him  in 
the  inferiority  of  her  abordement.  He  had 
never  admitted  it  to  himself, — but  in  his 
love,  and  all,  he  had  been  lately  walking 
on  stilts;  and  it  was  a  repose  to  him  to  de- 
scend and  to  talk  to  this  natural  country 
girl: — besides  which,  she  had  it  in  her 
power  to  assist  him  in  his  pursuits.  Her 
father  told  him  that  "she  knowed  more 
about  the  paintings  than  he  did  himself, 
though  he  had  tarried  with  them  for  more 
than  forty  year;  that  my  lord  had  teached 
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her  to  tellee  about  them  to  stran-gen; 
and  it  did  seem  strange  even  to  he — ^how 
much  she  knowed!"  This  knowledge  was 
offered  to  Hartley  Woodward,  and  gladly 
by  him  accepted. 

So  the  catalogue  department  began  to 
shew  some  progress;  and  there  was  a 
timidity  and  a  retiredness  about  this  Amy 
Blandford  that  in  no  way  disturbed  him 
in  his  pursuit.  She  would  ^ve  him  the 
description  of  the  pictures  as  he  entered 
them  in  his  list:  sometimes  he  would  paoae 
to  listen  to  her  words,  and  when  she  repeated 
her  lesson  by  rote,  the  charm  was  complete: 
at  other  times  she  would  read  it  from  her 
book. 

She  must  have  been  an  apt  scholary  or  the 
noble  lord  her  teacher  must  have  takm 
considerable  pains  with  her:  for  in  all  dae 
he  immediately  detected  that  she  waa 
merely  the  viUage-school-taught  oountcy 
girl.  There  was  something  very  ungolar 
in  the  transition  from  the  natural  note  to 
the  acquired  one.     The  same  words  she 
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used  in  eveiy-day  life  were  there ;  then  why 

not  carry  out  the  improvement  to  the  one, 

or  betray  her  patois  intonation  to  the  other? 

But  no,  she  had  learned,  and  like  a  parrot 

repeated  her  lesson. 

"  St.  Catherine,  Amy, — you  will  tell  me 

about  St.  Catherine?"  he  said  upon  one 

occasion. 

No,  she  could  not ;  it  was  a  new  picture ; 

but  there  was  a  "  St.  Catheroine." — Hartley 
Woodward  shrunk  at  this  pro£Euiation  of 
the  name. — ^^  A  St.  Catheroine  in  a  picture 
l^  Titian."  She  directed  his  attention  to- 
wards it,  and  then  repeated  in  her  educated 
voice, — "  The  copy  of  a  picture  painted  by 
Titian  for  the  convent  of  the  Brotherhood, 
the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas. 
The  Saint  is  the  middle  figure,  arrayed  in 
the  golden  cope,  where  the  brilliancy  of  the 
metal  is  clearly  discernible,  so  that  it  seems 
interwoven  with  the  dress.  On  one  side 
are  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Catherine — ^" 

Hartley  Woodward  felt  relieved — and  she 
oontiiraed,  ^^Thelast  figure  has  a  most  gracefiil 
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turn  of  the  head,  and  is  altogether  truly  ele- 
gant. On  the  other  side  is  Sebastian;  so 
faithfully  represented  as  to  colour,  the  tex- 
ture of  the  skin,  and  the  effect  of  light  and 
shade,  that  it  seems  not  painting,  but  life. 
Pordenone,  when  he  saw  it,  said,  I  believe, 
Titian  has  in  this  case  really  made  use  of 
flesh,  and  not  colour." 

"  Yet  flesh  is  a  very  ugly  thing  to  dwell 
on,  after  all,"  observed  Hartley. 

"  You  do  not  like  the  picter?  "  said  Amy, 
inquiringly. 

''  Yes  I  do ;  but  you  promised  me  St 
Catherine:  tell  me  concerning  her,  Amy, 
nil  you  know — her  pahn,  her  wheel,  her 
martyrdom." 

She  said  "she  had  told  him  all  she 
knoVd;"  but  she  cleared  her  throat,  and 
continued,  "The  remarkable  thing  in  this 
picture  is,  that  there  is  not  the  least  artifice 
or  attempt  at  composition;  the  fiigures, 
taken  from  nature,  are  ranged  in  a  line,  so 
as  to  be  equally  conspicuous;  they  all  appear 
as  it  were   intent  upon  a  Madonna  repre* 
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sented  above  with  the  infant  Christ  in  her 
arms,  attended  by  a  group  of  cherubs.  The 
saints  here  are  unutterably  expressive  of 
modesty  and  sanctity ;  the  Virgin  looks  down 
upon  them  with  calm  benignity." 

Amy  dropped  her  eyes  as  she  paused, 
and  stood,  as  it  were,  an  incarnation  of  the 
figure  she  had  been  describing.  *^Is  this 
studied  also?"  thought  Hartley  to  himself, 
^^  or  has  she  caught  the  soft  charm  from  the 
picture?*  Her  look  was  loveliness  personified, 
and  to  disturb  the  intenseness  of  his  passing 
admiration,  he  said, 

"  I  have  somewhere  seen  an  engraving  ot 
this  picture.  I  did  not  detect  St,  Catherine ; 
but  St.  Nicholas,  in  his  pompous  majesty,  is 
never  to  be  mistaken."  Amy  did  not  know; 
or  she  was  more  disposed  to  finish  her 
description  than  to  be  interrupted  by  these 
questions,  for  she  continued,  "  This  picture 
was  engraved  on  wood  by  Titian's  own 
hand—" 

^^Thenitisaslsay!  Why,  my  pretty  parrot, 
that  is  just  what  I  have  been  telling  you!" 

▼OL  m«  D 
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Amy  paused  till  he  had  finished  his  obser- 
vation, and  then,  without  betraying  the  least 
interest  in  the  inquiry,  continued,  ^^and 
aften¥ards  by  others." 

'^  Then  it  is  one  of  these  I  have  seen.  Go 
on.  Amy." 

''  That's  all,  Sir:  but  I  believe  there  is 
something  else  about  the  picture  h&ng  cut 
in  half,  without  any  injury  to  the  Virgin  and 
Child;  I  ahnost  forget  ^diat  that  is.**  She 
recollected  herself  a  minute,  and  then  ex- 
plained, ^^  Theupper  and  lower  partaare  nearly 
as  void  of  connexion  as  if  they  were  difierent 
pictures." 

'^  I  admire  it  all  but  the  Sebastian." 

'^  There  is  something  about  that  too/' 
said  Amy. 

^*  It  is  fisit  and  clumsy  looking." 

^'  Oh,  I  remember.  In  the  figure  of  St. 
Sebastian,  Titian  has  preserved  the  defeb 
of  his  modeb  with  as  mudk  care  as  he  has 
the  beanties." 

''Exactly  what  I  have  said !" 

"Didyou,Sir.'' 
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So  after  all  there  was  not  much  conform- 
aUeness  in  his  fair  narrator :  her  opinions 
must  be  taken  in  the  gross,  as  she  hadleamt 
them,  or  not  at  all.  Yet  was  Hartley  Wood- 
ward well  pleased  with  her  descriptions,  and 
he  said,  as  she  concluded,  with  the  same  sort 
of  feeling  he  would  have  whirled  a  wreath  at 
her  feet  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  and  as  the 
approach  to  a  nearer  and  more  equal 
position, — 

"  Do  not  call  me  *  Sir,^  Amy ;  it  destroys 
the  charm :  there  are  no  Sirs  amidst  all  this 
ambrosia  of  the  arts.  Do  not  do  it ;  it  brings 
me  at  once  down  to  the  machinery  of 
existence." 

**  You  'oudn't  have  me  call  you  Mr.  'ood- 
'ard,  'ou'd  you?' 

"  No,  not  exactly,'*  said  Hartley,  smiling. 
So  leaving  the  matter  to  her  own  discretion, 
he  directed  her  attention  to  another  of  his 
fiivourite  pictures,  a  Catherine  de  Medicis : 
and  he  said,  "  Tell  me  of  this,  Amy."  She 
began, 

^^  She  was  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo  son  of 
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Ketro  de  Medicis,  and  Madeline  della  Tour. 
This  princess  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  the  age,  and  v&s 
thrice  regent  of  France." 

^^  And  killed  the  Huguenots,  Amy;  doyoa 
not  see  an  awful  pride  resplendent  on  her 
brow — a  pride  that  would  pierce  the  hesrt 
of  her  dearest  friend  ?' 

Amy  ventured  to  suggest  that  she  thoagbt 
it  was  called  a  ti-ara. 

''Call  it  what  you,  in  your  soft  consdeDce, 
will  Amy ;  the  pride  is  there — ^it  is  that^  I 
now  see,  conveys  a  likeness.  Is  there 
anything  else  you  have  to  say  of  her?' 

"*  And  was  thrice  regent  of  France,"  w 
peated  Amy,  rather  wondering  at  the  has^ 
manner  betrayed  by  her  listener — ^'^thrice 
r^ent  of  France." 

^^You  have  said  so  before,  Amy:  thst 
will  do;  let  me  look  at  her,  and  do  not  talk 
about  her.  Who  can  trace  in  this  pla}-iiil 
looking  giri  the  full  grown  fury  she  uSbst- 
wards  became?  And  yet,  I  tell  you,  I  delect 
the  pride  upon  her  brow — the  ambition— die 
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political  sagacity  of  her  race— it  is  all  there ! 
growing  with  her  growth — strengthening 
with  her  strength!  waiting,  as  it  were  to 
be  carried  to  its  highest  elevation."  He 
turned  away,  adding  pettishly,  "  Let  us  dis- 
cuss some  other  picture.'' 

^*  Venus  seated,  attended  by  the  Graces." 

**  Oh,  no.  Amy,  this  muit  be  all  wrong !" 

'^  Noy  sir,  I  sidd,  ^Gra^es' — ^Venus  attended 
by  the  Graces — one  is  on  her  knees,  holding 
a  mirror." 

^fadeed,  Amy,  that  will  do." 

"But  that  is  not  all." 

"  I  suspect  not.     Let  us  pass  on." 

"Then  do  you  like  this  picture  sooner?' 
taming  to  a  Scriptural  piece. 

"  Indeed  I  do :  it  is  better  than  dwelling 
on  those  Loves  and  Cupids  scattering  all  sorts 
of  flowers.  Look  at  that  homed  satyr,  the  sly 
madness  in  his  eyes ! — ^ugh!  you  do  not  like 
H,Amyr 

"  I  don't  care  about  it." 

"You  are  quite  right,  Amy;  take  that 
pMge  out  of  your  book,  and  let  us  proceed. 
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Yoa  like  this  better?  the  expression  of  the 
Madonna.'' 

"  It  does  not  begin  so." 

^^  How  then?'  and  he  smiled  as  she  cleared 
her  voice. 

"  There  are  four  figures" — 

'•  Yes,  I  see."    But  she  was  not  to  be  so 
put  out. 

— "  who  have  unnailed  the  body  of  our 
Lord — one  man  has  his   arms    round  the 
middle,    bearing  the  greater    part  of  the 
weight :  another  takes  the  right  1^  at  the 
knee,  and  helps  to  support  the  other  parts  as 
a  counterpoise;  another  has  the   left  ann, 
descending  like  the  other   two,  who  have 
begun  to  move  down.     Another  man  has 
placed  a  ladder  against  the  cross,  and  i^ 
wrapping  the  body  in  a  long  piece  of  drapery; 
holding  one  end  of  it  in  his  hand,  he  loivers 
down  the  body  gently,  and  supports  part  of 
the  weight :  the  other  part  of  the  drapery  i» 
thrown  over  the  cross.     The  man  below  is 
supporting  the  dead  body  with  his  haaftd, 
and  receiving  it  from  those   above:  tins 
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all  the  figures  are  assisting  to  take  down  the 
body  of  their  Saviour,  and  to  give  him  an 
honourable  sepulchre." 

There  was  something  harmoniously  sooth- 
ing in  the  cadence  of  a  naturally  sweet  voice, 
most  refinedly  instructed,  as  she  concluded 
this.  Hartley  felt  subdued  by  it,  and 
uttered  not  a  word ;  and  she  continued,  slowly 
raising  her  downcast  eyes, 

"The  Madonna" — and  here  was  a  deep 
thrill  of  pathos  in  her  tone — "  the  Madonna, 
overcome  by  grief,  has  fallen  senseless  to  the 
earth."  She  clasped  her  hands  together,  as  she 
said  it,  as  though  smitten  by  her  sorrow — 
her  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  suffering 
Mother.  Hartley  saw  all  this — ^had  no  mind 
to  inquire  whether  it  was  felt,  or  feigned  as  a 
part  of  her  lesson — so  that  his  deep  admiration 
was  undisturbed  between  her  and  the  picture. 

She  continued,  after  an  effective  pause, 
"  Mary  Magdalene  with  the  other  two  Marys 
are  in  tears,  and  plunged  in  the  deepest 
sorrow.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  unable  to 
endure  the  sight  of  this  impious  sacrifice  of 
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our  Lord  and  the  {Sunting  Mother,  and  yet 
unwilling  to  discover  his  tears,  turns  away 
his  face,  and  with  both  his  hands  raised  to 
his  head,  he  stoops  forward,  as  if  trying  to 
abate  the  bitterness  of  his  gri^.  There  are 
the  Centurions  on  horseback,  who,  after  see- 
ing the  body  laid  in  the  Sepulchre,  consign 
it  to  the  soldiers  of  Pilate.  The  sky  is 
darkened  by  the  eclipse  of  the  sun, — all 
seemed  dark  at  this  sad  dreary  hour." 

How  beautiful  she  looked  whilst  relating 
these  particulars !  it  was  the  Madonna,  as  it 
were,  telling  her  own  sad  tale.  Hartley 
Woodward  silently  closed  the  book; 
thanked  her  respectfully  for  the  new  beau- 
ties she  had  so  inimitably  pointed  out; — 
and  the  lecture  for  that  day  ended. 

But  it  left  him  only  the  more  anxious  for 
the  morrow  to  come;  and  when  it  did  o(»ne, 
it  found  him  earlier  than  usual  at  his  task: 
he  called  it  ^^  task"  because  he  had  named  the 
duty  imposed  on  him  thus,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  it  had  ceased  to  be  such.  Amy 
brought  himsome  flowers.  Heput  them  aside 
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carefully,  and  pointed  to  the  pictures  he 
had  marked  for  that  day's  inspection. 

"  The  sleeping  Venus." 

"Titian's  Venus,  Amy!" 

"  That  does  not  come  now." 

"Then  what  does?" 

"Given  by  Philip  the  Fourth  to  our 
Charles  the  First,  when  Prince  of  Wales." 

"How  beautiful  she  looks,  Amy,  and 
withal  so  modest  1" 

"  That's  what  it  says : — a  graceful  tarn  of 
the  neck  gives  the  fidl  countenance  to  the 
spectator." 

"Why  spectator^  Amy?  why  not  say 
w?" 

"  Because  it  says  spectator." 

"  What  says  spectator  ?" 

"  The  pictur,  I  s'pose : — ^in  which  the  mas- 
ter artist  has  displayed  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  divinest  sort,  with  the  most 
perfect  innocence  of  character." 

"  There  we  agree.  Amy ;  did  I  not  say 
<  modest?  Is  this  the  picture  of  which  some- 
body observes,  he  never  saw  it  but  with  that 
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Striking  novelty   of  delight,  as   thou^  he 
had  never  discovered  it  before?  " 

"  No :  that  is  a  group  of  Bacchanals  on 
t'other  side."  She  pointed  to  where  it  hung: 
but  it  did  not  form  a  part  of  that  day's 
duty. 

''  TeU  me  about  it,  Amy?"  He  said  this 
to  puzzle  her,  but  she  answered  him  collect- 
(*(ily^ — '*  There  is  not  much  to  tell:  I  did 
not  know  you  wished  me  to,  or  I'd  have 
looked  it  over  a  bit  this  morning." 

Hartley  Woodward  never  could  divest  him- 
self of  the  idea,  that  when  she  spoke,  it 
was  with  her  own  taste— her  own  senti- 
ments— ^her  own  judicious  observations: 
and  he  looked  round  with  pleasure,  to  see 
how  many  pictures  there  still  were  to  be 
entered  in  his  catalogue. 

^^  Cannot  we  discuss  a  little  the  individual 
merit  of  each  artist  before  us?  "  he  ventured 
to 'ask;  "Titian  seems  your  favourite;  but 
what  think  you  of  Claude?  " 

Amy  did  not  know,  she  was  sure. 

''  Claude  is  claimed  by  the  French  school; 
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but  Glaade  could  bdoDg  to  no  other  land 
than  that  whose  shores  are  bathed  and 
bounded  by  the  sea  of  sapphire  and  eme- 
ralds; and  from  whence  he  transferred 
to  his  canvass  the  glowing  tints  of  his 
horizons— the  graceful  pine— and  the  ranges 
of  purple  hills,  seen  between  the  columns  of 
the  temple,  as  though  each  formed  a  natural 
arch.     What  say  you,  Amy?  " 

"  I  can  say  something  of  Vandyke." 
"  DehghtfU !  Pray  let  me  hear  it.'' 
<<  Vandyke  in  his  paintings  gives  more  of 
the  general  air  and  manners  of  fashionable 
life  than  of  individual  character.  The  sub- 
jects that  he  treated  are  neither  remarkable 
for  intellect  nor  passion.  They  are  people 
of  polished  manners  and  placid  constitu- 
tions— stupidly  good." 

^< Excellent!  Amy,  this  is  charming! 
Georgio  Vasari?" 

"What!  his  picture  of  The  Three  i^flrfw? 
One  of  them  spins,  another  unwinds  the 
yam,  and  the  third  cuts  the  thread  of  human 
life." 
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'^  But  what  tliink  you  of  him  as  a  painter?' 

"  This,  my  Lord  said,  was  always  a  diffi- 
cult question." 

''  But  he  told  you  how  to  reply  to  it?* 

"  No,  hur  didn't;  hur  only  gived  me  a 
hit  of  a  letter." 

"  And  what  said  it  ?' 

"  ^  I  know  the  Cardinal  is  all  goodness, 
and  that  he  will  be  satisfied;  for  I  am  sure 
this  is  the  best  picture  I  ever  painted.  I 
hope  that  by  little  and  little  I  shall  advance 
from  one  thing  to  another;  and  that  one 
day  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  make 
excuses  for  my  labours.  Georgio  Vasari. 
From  my  house  at  Florence.* 

"  My  Lord  told  me  when  asked  I  was  to 
apply — or  refer — or  som'ut,  to  this  letter." 

"  Chapter  and  verse,  at  all  events.  Thca 
let  us  to  our  favourite  Titian.  There  h  » 
common  cant,  which  makes  him  merely  ^ 
colourist,  and  pronounces  him  deficient  in 
invention.     What  says  Miss  Amy?' 

"La!   Sir!" 

"  Well,  then,  the  gentle  Amy." 
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l^e  looked  more  at  her  ease,  and  re- 
plied— 

"  If  you  could  put  the  questions  in  the 
right  places,  I  could  say  a  great  deal  of 
Titian;  but  nobody  could  do  that  but  his 
Lordship;  and  I  think  he  learnt  them  the 
same  as  I  did." 

"  It  was  an  eccentric  fancy !  But  what 
did  you  say  in  reply  to  him?" 

"Why,  hur  said  something;  and  then  I 
said,  Titian's  portraits,  on  the  other  hand, 
frequently  present  a  much  more  formidable 
than  inviting  appearance.  They  have  not 
the  same  smooth  skins  or  the  even  pulse 
that  Vandyke's  seem  to  possess;  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  fierce,  wary,  subtle,  and 
haughty.  And  then  hur  said,  But  Raphael? 
And  then  I  said,  Raphael  painted  Italian 
&ces  as  well  as  Titian ;  but  he  threw  into 
them  a  character  of  intellect  rather  than  of 
temperament.  In  Titian  the  irritability 
takes  the  lead,  sharpens  and  gives  direction 
to  the  understanding.  There  seems  to  be  a 
personal  controversy  between  the  spectator 
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and  the  individual  whose  portrait  we  con- 
template, which  shall  be  master  oi  the 
other." 

^^That  is  a  strange  idea,  Amy!  Eax% 
you  that  sort  of  feeling?'  (for  with  him  the 
illusion  was  complete,)  "/  feel  it,  I  can 
assure  you.  Look  at  that  student  in  blad! 
Nothing  illustrates  the  remark  better.  There 
he  sits  absorbed  in  thought — ^intent  on  some 
puzzling  question,  with  the  hands  crossed, 
and  leaning  against  that  pillar,  as  it  were 
to  give  free  scope  to  the  labours  of  the 
brain.  Now,  though  the  eyes  are  directed 
towards  us,  it  is  with  such  evident  absence 
of  mind,  that  we  feel  as  much  alone  as 
though  he  had  turned  his  back  to  us.  Not 
so  with  yonder  portrait,  from  Titian.  All 
its  faculties  are  collected  together  to  watdi 
and  to  pry — to  look  into  the  heart,  and  to 
see  what  it  is  made  of.  Do  you  fed  this, 
Amyr 

■"^La,  sure,  no!" 

"Thenldo.   Wherever  I  walk— wiierenw 
I  look,  there  it  seems  to  intrude  widi  a 
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categorical  design;  and  shews  as  much 
vigilance  as  an  inquisitorial  father,  exer- 
cising a  discretionary  sort  of  power  over 
me.  I  like  it  not.  It  has  an  eye  to  ques- 
tion and  condemn.  It  is  a  fancy  on  my 
own  part,  I  am  aware,  so  do  not  look  so 
terrified,  Amy.  No  doubt  the  artist  threw 
his  own  feeling  into  the  portrait.  What  do 
you  think?" 

Amy  thought  there  was  no  need  to 
finghten  a  body. 

"Frighten!  For  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity. But  do  you  not  see  reproof  in  those 
deeply-seated  eyes? — a  demand,  as  it  were, 
for  the  truth  ?  Let  us  finish  our  day's  work, 
Amy;  to-morrow  we  will  take  the  other  side 
of  the  gallery." 

The  next  day  he  did  as  he  had  promised. 
And  he  began — "  Now,  Amy,  do  talk  a 
great  deal  to-day:  I  like  to  hear  you;  and 
I  promise  to  remark  upon  nothing  to  frighten 
you." 

'  What  picture  shall  I  take  first?" 

"Must  it  always  be  the  pictures,  Amy? 
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Wf2L  v^  thou  have  it  as  yoa  irill:— 
TSk  FB£^  into  Egypt  is  firet  upon  our 


*  I^  Ti;^  has  afighted  fitMn  the  ass, 
ii  snJTirr  CD  a  srcme  by  the  road  ade; 
Sc  ^osnh  sc&sds  near  her;  and  St  Jdm 
^  rreae&7;r;g  to  the  in£uit  Giiist  some 
£i?««rs.  bnxi£!ii  by  an  angel  finom  a  ndgb- 

Sov^  Hanky  Woodnwd  saw  all  tiiis  ss 
^neu  K  ^  coold  tdl  him«  yet  her  soft  T(Hce 
«lied  an  exm  chazm.  And  besides  this, 
her  cdidbr  hramntg  countenance  seemed  to 
cuck  the  chanct^a*  of  the  figure  they  dwdt 
oo.  And  he  denied  it  to  lus  own  satisfiic- 
tkm.  thtt  thoosh  she  evidentlT  had  ktfned 
all  ^  had  to  say.  yet  that  her  qniet  beiiity 
cf  eaLpreaBian  was  too  mnch  herowntobe 
|ntt  on  and  taken  off  with  a  lesaon.  And 
he  asbni  in  aome  way  to  aooonnt  tot  kb 
i^BWie* 

"*  Did  not  Tidui  or  Guido  punt  «  Btde 
]MtiiR  lor  tlie  (anndi  of  Surta  Ibm  Ifaf- 
KioR^  of  St.  Jolm  the  Btptnfc?    Tlwladc- 
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ground  of  this  very  much  Feminds  me  of 
it; — ^the  distant  view  and  the  figure  of  the 
angel?" 

"  There  was  a  John  the  Baptist  hanged 
handy  by  this;  but  they  was  so  alike,  it 
was  put  there  in  the  window." 

**  Do  not  say  *  was/  Amy." 

**  What  am  I  to  say,  then?' 

"  Were — anything." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  I  were  very  stupid." 

"  No,  no,  Amy — wasJ^ 

"  Why,  you  said  I  were  to  say  were  /" 

"  I  did.  Amy,  but  it  was  folly  so  to  do : 
what  you  say  in  your  own  quiet  unassuming 
diction  is  always  for  the  best." 

She  looked  gratified  by  this  praise :  then 
composing  her  features  into  their  steady 
Madonna  expression,  she  continued — "  St. 
Pietro  Martere,  the  original  by  Titian,  is  in 
the  Church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  at 
Venice,  in  the  chapel  of  that  name.  You 
see  the  Saint  represented  larger  than  life, 
iaQen  on  the  ground,  attacked  by  a  soldier. 
He  is  mortally  wounded  in  the  head,  and 
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tant  Alps  discovered  between  the  boughs,  im- 
press the  spectator  with  horror  of  the  dreary 
and  desolate  spot  on  which  the  murder  is 
perpetrated." 

"Dreadful!"  interrupted  Hartley  Wood^ 
ward,  "  how  can  you  describe  such  horrors, 
with  your  tender  heart,  Amy?" 

She  quietly  replied,  that  she  had  said  it 
so  often. 

"Do  you  remember  what  Aretino  says 
upon  the  same  wondrous  skill?" 

Amy  did  not.  Nay,  she  looked  very  like 
Audrey  when  even  asked  the  question. 
Yet  she  looked  beautiful  still,  and  gentle 
and  teachable,  and  that  was  enough. 

So  Hartley  continued — "  He  says,  Amy, 
that  the  eyes  are  dazzled — ^the  intellects 
confounded,  in  looking  at  such  a  work; 
displaying  at  once  all  the  terrors  of  death, 
and  all  the  real  sorrows  of  life,  in  the  coun* 
tenance  and  person  of  him  who  has  fallen  to 
the  ground.  Truly  he  adds,  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  this  picture  in  Italy !  And  yet  I 
think,  Amy,  we  have  others  here  that  will 
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TinJ  h?  Bat  what  can  be  more  beautifid 
dfeia  die  groop  of  cherubs  in  the  air!  the 
wixadL  whkh  seems,  as  it  were,  nprooting 
^  creesw  and  throwing  about  branches  and 
feiT«s  in  the  wildness  of  devastation.  These 
are  tiie  wvmdns  jxtiduced  by  the  diyine 
fHinter!  Wdl  may Pietro  Aretino  say  that 
dKR  is  Doching  to  equal  it.  Will  you  add 
aH  thk.  AmT«  when  you  next  repeat  your 

**La!  I  couldn't  say  diat,  unless  you 
wnxe  it  down."* 

-WelUIwill  MfHth  down,  if  yoairiE 
leani  it?  You  M  it  now,  I  am  sore, 
Amyr 

-Fedwhatr 

*"  Tbe  picture  as  described.'* 

Slie  hsoked  poplexed,  but  at  length  saidf 
-I  dare  say  I  cmU  fed  it,  if  I  could 
iwdiiu^ 

-What:  b  it  then  too  hi^  Amy,— too 
CMnini^?  Smple  diction!  ezpressingthe 
thi^g  better  than  aogkt  dae  ooold  eaqiUii 
it.    Oh,  Amy,  tluit  picture  haa 
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melancholy.  I  feel  the  rend  in  my  heart, 
instead  of  the  skull — a  rankling  dart  in  lieu 
of  a  sabre." 

"  Hur  do  look  very  whist !"   said  Amy, 
with  a  touch  of  the  sentimental. 

"Is  that  a  Devonshire  term  for  a  per- 
plexed mind,  Amy?" 

"What  did  you  say,  Sir?" 

It  mattered  little :  for  whilst  he  could  not 
but  confess  there  was  nothing  much  more 
than  beauty  in  his  fair  companion — neither 
wit,  sense,  nor  education — yet  was  there 
the  charm  of  a  natural  mind,  genuine  good 
breeding,  and  a  strict  decorum,  evidently 
malting  from  a  correct  perception.  He 
saw  the  disadvantages  she  had  to  contend 
with  from  the  homely  manner  in  which  she 
had  been  reared ;  yet  there  was  an  opening 
promise  about  her  which  led  him  to  pronounce 
that  education  might  make  her  every- 
thing to  be  desired.  He  saw  that  she  could 
excite  no  affection  that  was  corrupt  in  its 
principle.  WTiatever  influence  she  had, 
must,  under  control  of  her  probity,  be  at 
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least  unobjecticmable.  And  this  gave  him 
confidence,  and  as  &r  as  a  disturbed  mind 
could  be  soothed,  put  his  at  rest. 

He  wished  greatly  to  tell  her  his  troubles: 
not  so  much  to  know  what  she  would  say, 
as  to  hear  how  they  would  sound  in  thdr 
recapitulation.  But  this  was  an  expedient 
that  required  to  be  well  considered  before 
carried  into  practice.  He  did  consider  it: 
and  the  result  was,  that  Amy  must  give  him 
her  opinion  on  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

*'  Gome,  come,  you  are  a  fool, 
And  turned  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand — she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-coloured  hand ; — I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on ;  but  'twas  her  hands  : 
She  has  a  housewife's  hand — ^but  that's  no  matter." 


It  is  no  matter,  when  the  mind  has  once 
iken  the  bend.  We  have  given  the  scenes 
[lat  had  taken  place  between  Hartley 
iToodward  and  Amy  Blandford,  without  in- 
3rrupting  them  by  bringing  in  the  letters 
liat  were  passmg  between  him  and  Miss 
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Cleveland*  She  had  been  surprised  to  find 
him  all  of  a  sudden — ^very  suddenly  indeed 
— drop  all  mention  of  the  paintings.  She  had 
questioned  him  on  the  point.  He  vraa  still 
silent.  This  was  as  provoking  as  dwelling 
on  them  too  much.  She  liked  him  not  to 
have  any  idol  but  herself;  but  she  would 
have  wished  to  see  this  rival  die  its  natnnl 
death. 

To  go  through  the  letters  that  passed 
between  them,  would  be  to  perceive  that  t 
doubting  had  crept  in  on  the  one  side: 4 
despondency,  and  yet  a  defiance,  on  the 
other. 

''  Towering  pride !"  he  would  say,  as  her 
letters  were  closed  hastily,  nay,  almost 
crumpled  in  his  hand.  "  The  dawning  re- 
pentance of  an  ill-assured  moment.  Is  this 
the  love  I  was  led  to  expect — ^the  pure  devo- 
tion that  alone  suits  my  taste — undisturbed 
by  change,  and  unfaltering  through  trial?* 

He  felt  that  it  was  not :  and  in  his  mind 
arose  an  unruly  spirit,  that  waged  war 
against   his    love.     Thus,   where   he   least 
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expected  it,  had  he  been  tossed  and  driven 
by  a  tempest.  He  saw — or  rather  fancied  he 
saw — ^that  he  had  been  raised  to  the  highest 
elevation  of  happiness,  merely  again  to  be  put 
down ;  andnot  the  first  Miss  Cleveland  had  so 
served !  His  independent  love,  and  the  spirit 
with  which  he  asserted  it,  was  neither 
understood  nor  appreciated  in  the  way  he 
intended  it.  His  desire  was  to  shew  that  he 
WBS  worthy  of  Miss  Cleveland's  love,  if  he 
still  retained  it, — ^independent  of  it,  sup- 
posing he  had  lost  it.  He  shook  his  fetters 
merely  to  shew,  that  though  poor,  he  was  no 
bondsman  to  those  above  him.  If  he  wanted 
rank,  dignity  was  yet  within  his  means. 

The  wretched  are  not  cheerful  company : 
and  Hartley,  with  his  proud,  earnest  nature, 
was  not,  he  might  well  fancy,  the  person  to 
have  pleased  the  simple  Amy;  therefore  it 
was  so  strange  to  him  to  begin  to  suspect 
that  he  really  did  please  her : — ^he  saw  that 
he  did;  and  he  felt  reassured  in  himself,  and 
flattered.  What  vanity  must  have  been  his, 
to  have  been  flattered  in  pleasing  so  lovely 

VOL.  m.  E 
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a  girl !  ^^  What  could  Amy  see  in  him?' 
he  asked  himself.  He  did  not  wait  to  an- 
swer the  question,  but  hurried  his  breakfiut, 
that  the  lecture  might  commence  as  soon 
as  possible. 

"  Now,  Amy !  Le  Bocage^  by  Carle  Du 
jardin;  tell  me  all  about  these  rocks  and 
the  waterfall — ^you  know  so  well  how  to 
dilate  on  the  beauties  of  romantic  sceneiT 
— this  must  almost  put  you  in  mind  of 
home?  Tell  me  about  it  as  you  would 
speak  of  those  distant  rocks  we  see  firom  the 
window." 

Amy  looked  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  then  observed  in  a  sharp  way,  "  But 
them  besn't  thissun." 

"  What  do  you  say.  Amy?'  And  he 
smiled  in  spite  of  himself^  at  the  odd  mixture 
of  her  diction.  She  saw  the  smile,  and  with 
an  offended  air  she  said, 

She  knew  little  of  the  rocks  nor  (be 
picture  neither:  she  had  once  half  learnt  s 
bit  of  it,  but  then  it  was  put  adde. 

'^  Then  teU  me  concerning  this  bit,  Amy/' 
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"  This  simple  subject  is  become,  under  the 
pencil  of  Dujardin,  a  most  charming  sub- 
ject, by  the  fi^shness,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
tints,  and  the  firmness  of  the  pencil.  He 
has  expressed  the  character,  as  it  were,  of 
each  animal :  the  leaves,  the  trees,  the  wat«r 
is  the  same;  all  is  done  with  une  touche 
spirituelle.^^ 

"There  I  left  off,"  said  the  girl  in  her 
natural  voice ;  "  for  I  thought  when  I  spoke 
French,  people  would  laugh  at  me." 

"  And  why.  Amy?  you  pronounce  it  very 
well." 

"You  should  have  seed  the  pains  his 
Lordship  tookt  with  me,  over  and  over 
again!  I  was  quite  sick  of  it!  I  see  no 
use  in  they  foreign  languages.'' 

"  There  is  an  universal  language  you  un* 
derstand  better.'' 

"  I  understand  my  own." 

"  It  is  your  own." 

"  Yes^  mine." 

**  What  is  the  language  you  speak,  Amy?' 

**  Countrified." 

^     E  2 
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^'No,  I  meant  not  that; — ^nay,  do  not 
pout;  I  never  will  smile  at  your  pretty 
patois  again :  you  do  not  like  it  ?' 

"  Nobody  likes  to  be  made  game  of." 

''  You  like  me  to  be  in  earnest  ?  sullen  or 
silent,  you  bear  with  me  still.  I  sometimes 
suspect  I  am  in  earnest." 

This  was  said  to  himself,  so  there  was  no 
necessity  for  a  reply;  and  a  deep  flush  of 
pleasure,  unobserved  by  him,  passed  over 
her  usually  pale  cheek.  Tet  he  liked  not 
his  own  thoughts;  and  in  the  perplexity  of 
the  moment,  he  turned  suddenly  to  a  picture 
not  marked  in  their  morning's  progranune; 
for  it  pleased  him  no  better  than  these  wil* 
fully  perverted  thoughts.  It  was  "The 
Music  Lesson,"  by  Terburg,  and  it  gave  rise 
to  those  painful  associations  that  destroyed 
him;  and  he  was,  therefore,  always  disposed 
to  pass  it  by  unnoticed.  In  spite  of  this 
slight  he  knew  the  picture  was  there,  and 
it  worried  him.  It  was,  as  we  have  said, 
"The  Music  Lesson."  Once  Amy  had 
begun  to  pescribe  it  to  him — **  A  young  lady. 
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dressed  in  a  robe  of  white  satin,  holds  a 
music  book  in  her  hand,  £rom  which  she 
is  singing;  whilst  a  cavalier,  seated  near  a 
table,  accompanies  her  with  his  guitar." 

"  I  never  did  tfta^"  interrupted  Hartley 
Woodward,  with  a  voice  of  satis&ction,  and 
yet  a  spiteM  sharpness  in  its  tone.  ^^  I  used 
no  methods  such  as  these — ^nothing  to  seduce 
— ^nothing  to  charm:  and  how  it  all  was,  I 
do  not  know!  But  come.  Amy,  go  on." 
And  again  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  pic- 
ture. Yet  there  was  something  in  the  noble 
figure  of  the  £dr  student  so  like  Sydney 
Cleveland — ^nay,  he  could  declare  he  had 
seen  her  ia  the  same  white  satin  dress — 
that  his  eye  sank  either  dazzled  or  abashed 
before  it.  Yet  did  it  resolve  him  to  be  at 
least  free  fi*om  deceit;  so  he  made  mention 
in  his  next  letter  of  the  respectability  of  Sir 
Frederic's  steward,  Mr.  Blandford ;  and  then 
in  the  most  casual  manner  that  could  well 
be,  said  he  had  received  much  usefiil  assist- 
ance in  his  task,  firom  a  well-instructed 
young  person,  his  daughter. 


^1 
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The  letter  in  reply  was  hastily  lorn  open, 
read  through  at  a  glanoe,  and  then  re-read 
under  the  satisfring  assurance,  that  what  he 
had  coDudered  somewhat  as  a  wdght  upon 
his  consdenoe.  Miss  Cleveland  had  treated 
as  a  matter  of  too  much  insimiificanoe  to 

c 

elicit  even  a  pc&sslng   observation.     Some- 
what nettled  at  this,  in  spite  of  Lis  better 
judgment,  he  ventured  Amy's   name  once 
j  more,  and  even  again. 

j  ••  T^appr  di*  Kt  of  th-.vse  wlu  oaiiuot  see 

I  Poini  the  dark  vistas  of  futurity  : 

I  But  happier  fiur  who  never  seek  to  know 

I  What  God,  in  merej,  veils  from  men  below ! 

■  And  oh.  most  sad.  most  miseraMe  lot, 

!  To  know  the  fntore,  though  we  wish  it  not  7 

To  read  oar  fate  a  enigma  in  the  gloom. 
Yet  have  no  cimning  to  avert  the  doom  ! 
To  see  the  phantoms,  thon^  we  shut  our  eyes. 
And  grow  more  wretched  as  we  grow  more  wise!" 

Hartley  Woodivard  was  either  obtusely 
blind,  or  he  cared  not,  in  the  contradictioii 
of  things,  to  wound  the  heart  that  loved 
him.  Sydney  Cleveland  saw  the  phantom^ 
though  she  shut  her  eyes ;  yet  with  the  craven 
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feeling  of  what  she  had  to  lose,  she  tried  to 
avert  her  doom,  and  wrote — 

<^  I  ma^  be  deceived,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  true  love  cannot  be  too  circumspect — 
too  careful  of  giving  pain  to  the  object 
whose  happiness  depends  upon  us.  Why 
do  you  talk  of  this  girl — ^this  Amy?  the 
daughter  of  my  father^s  servant !  I  care 
not  to  see  her  name  thus  blot  your  letters : 
surely  we  have  better — dearer  subjects  of 
which  to  speak?  I  ask  you  to  write  from 
your  heart — ^you  say  you  do.  Oh  no,  you 
do  not.  We  know  hearts  too  well  for  that ; 
and  so  do  you,  if  you  were  the  same  Hartley 
Woodward  you  were  at  Cleveland.  You 
might  then  have  said — 

*  Je  suis  oiseau,  Tojez  mes  ailes — 
Je  suis  souris,  vivent  ls$  rats  V 

I  leave  you,  in  the  last  line,  to  make  your 
own  conclusions." 

^^Eatst  poor  Amy!  this  is  quite  unde- 
served !  Did  I  but  speak  of  your  simple, 
your   unpretending  ways,  for    this!"     He 

felt  with  BjHPon — 

"  Dear  is  the  helpless  creature  we  defend  f* 
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and  his  lesentmeait — ^his  generosity — ^was 
enlisted  against  the  iraming  this  contume- 
lious reproach  might  otherwise  have  con- 
veyed to  him. 

He  now  sought  Amy  in  all  his  vexatioDs, 
even  though  the  catalogue  of  the  pictures 
"vas  concluded ;  yet  in  the  library  there  was 
still  always  something  to  be  done,  that  no 
one  understood  so  well  as  Amy. 

"  Let  us  look  at  the  coins." 

"If  you   please.      Shall   I   go   through 


i  them?' 

i 


"  Yes,  Amy ;  go  through  them,  as  you 
call  it ;  examine  them.  That  is,  let  us  talk 
of  them  together." 

Amy  took  out  the  drawer  from  the  ca- 
binet in  which  the  collection  was  placed; 
she  held  it  in  her  hand,  resolutely  trying  to 
support  its  weight;  and  without  any  regard 
to  the  contortion  of  the  effort,  she  strained 
every  muscle  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
Hartley  Woodward,  seeing  her  embarrass- 
ment, politely,  yet  with  a  smile,  took  it  from 
her,  and  placed  it  on  a  table.    He  did  not 
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like  affectation  or  helplessness,  yet  he  missed 
here  the  airs  and  graces  of  one  who  would 
have  said  at  once  they  were  too  heavy  for 
her. 

"Now,  Amy,"  he  exclaimed,  "let  me 
taste  all  the  pleasure  that  is  left  to  me  in 
this  Siberian  exile." 

In  the  intense  pleasure  he  took  in  the 
classic  memorials  before  him.  Amy  bid 
£air  to  be  forgotten;  but  she  shuffled 
the  medals  and  coins  about  with  some- 
thing like  the  air  of  a  very  essential 
showman. 

"  These  are  Roman  coins.  Amy,"  he  said, 
turning  them  over;  "Roman  coins,  Amy. 
Valour  standmg  fiiU  armed,  Honour  dressed 
with  her  chaplets,  and  Happiness  ci^owned 
with  the  only  thing  that  can  guarantee  its 
continuance — poppies  I  Let  the  earth  go 
round  as  it  will — ^hopes  fall — ^love  depart — 
e'en  £riendship  cool  away — ^poppies,  Amy, 
are  your  ctoly  wear!" 

Amy  did  not  enter  upon  the  sub- 
ject, though  he  seemed  somewhat   to  ex- 

£3 
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[)ect  it;  but  she  also  took  a  coin  in  her 
hand. 

'^  Hope  tripping  lightly  and  amiling  on  a 
flower  bud.** 

'^  Right,  my  Amy !  Hope  ia  indigenous 
to  every  soil !" 

Amy  paused  and  considered;  and  then 
said, 

''  No,  that  doesn't  come  next.  I  said  all 
there  was  to  say  of  Hope;  the  next  is  For- 
tune resting  on  a  rudder." 

*'  A  reed,  Amy." 

"  No,  Sir,  'tis  a  rudder." 

"You  think  so?"  And  he  took  her 
hand. 

"  La !  yes  ;  it  is  a  rudder — ^it  is  a  rudder 
— and  here  is  Abundance  leaning  on  her 
cornucopia." 

"  You  know  best,  Amy." 

"Dear  no!  sure  I  don't!  I  only  say 
what  I  sees." 

"  And  what  do  you  sees,  Amy  ?" 

"  Security  resting  on  her  column.^ 

''is  that  your  own,  Amy?" 
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*'  No,  fai* !  I  never  had  a  coin  in  my  life, 
but  a  Guernsey  penny." 

Hartley  Woodward  smiled. 

"  And  what  else  is  there,  Amy?" 

"  Modesty  veiled  and  sitting." 

"  That  is  very  true !  And  this  ?"  pointing 
to  another,  and  dwelling  with  delight  upon 
her  words* 

"  Piety  taking  her  gifts  to  the  altar." 

"And  this?" 

**  Fruitftdness  in  the  midst  of  her  nurs- 
lings." 

"  And  Amy— " 

"Sir?" 

"  Well  may  you  stare !  There,  go  on — 
that  is  all." 

"  Victory  with  coronal  and  trumpet." 

He  smiled;  and  the  lip  curled  into  a 
ferocious  expression,  that  made  Amy  sidle 
a  little  further  firom  him.  His  heart  evi- 
dently was  pained,  for  he  said,  "  There, 
Amy,  I  think  that  will  do  for  to-day."  He 
appeared  to  be  endeavouring  to  calm  down 
some  feeling. — "  Enough — enough !" 
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^'  There  is  just  one  more,  and  that  is  all; 
Liberty  with  cap  and  staff." 

He  sprang  from  his  chair — "  Libertj'  for 
what,  Amy?  Putting  off  my  chains  one  by 
one,  and  yet  clanking  them  to  my  own 
confusion!  Yes,  I  see  'twere  better  so  to 
end  the  thing  at  once — 

*  Than  newly  griaTe,  or  risk  anotlier  chill 
On  proud  Loye*8  icy  riyer,  which  betrqring 
With  mirrors  brigliL  to  see,  and  voida  beneath. 
Its  broken  spell  shall  find  no  faith  in  thee.' 

Thee  J  indeed!  I  say  it  is  me.  Mel  I 
tell  you.  Amy.  What  would  you  think, 
supposing  any  one  desired  you  to  write  this, 
and  not  to  write  that ;  to  do  this,  and  not 
to  do  that:  to  go  to  this  place,  and  not 
to  stay  in  that — ^what  would  you  think. 
Amy?" 

Thus  applied  to,  she  drew  herself  up 
from  the  table  over  which  she  leaned  ar- 
ranging the  coins — settled  her  Madonna-like 
looking  eyes;  and  gathering  up  her  breadi 
in  the  way  a  Hamlet  might  have  done  in 
preparing  for  a  soliloquy,  she  cleared  her 
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voice,  and  repKed,  "I  should  think,  Sir, 
they  was  very  onreasonable." 

It  came  upon  him,  even  with  all  her 
ndiveti^  quite  imexpectedly,  and  put  him 
into  a  good  humour :  besides,  the  reproachful 
look  she  had  assumed  highly  became  her; 
she  had  turned  away  her  head  as  she  deli- 
vered her  oration,  overcome  with  her  own 
making  so  free;  and  the  outline  of  her 
head  and  throat  was  the  most  perfect  line 
of  beauty  he  had  ever  seen !  He  wondered 
not  that  his  Lordship,  as  they  had  taught 
him  at  Stradbroke  to  call  him,  should  have 
taken  the  idea  of  amalgamating  her  with 
the  ancient  coins,  and  the  rest  of  the  bijoux 
encased  in  this  deserted  dwelling. 

He  was  pondering  on  this,  when  Amy  ad- 
dressed him.  ^^I  can  say  something  else 
about  the  coins,  that  I  have  almost  got  by 
heart." 

"What  is  it,  Amy?" 

She  considered  a  moment;  and  as  she 
looked  up  to  collect  her  ideas,  in  his  it  was 
impossible  to  conceive  so  heavenly  a  figure ! 
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She  suddenly  caught  the  thread — so  sud- 
denly, that  it  made  Hartley  Woodward  start; 
he  had  been  regarding  her  as  he  would  a 
picture.  She  cleared  her  voice  as  usual, 
and  b^an. 

"Let  me  see — ^what  is  it?     Oh  yes;  it 
b^ins  with — '  Keeping  in  mind  how  many  of 
the  countries  in  the  wise  old  world  are  typi- 
fied in  a  fine  spirit,  both  of  purity  and 
truth,  on  the  beautiful  money  both  of  Greece 
and    Rome.     There,   in   appropriate  mas- 
querade,   mingled   with   the   military  pa- 
geantry, were  borne  on  stages,  or  platforms, 
the  figured  representatives  of  conqueror  and 
conquered  :  there  the  Dacian   lay  bound, 
while  the  Roman  built  a  trophy  of  his  anns: 
there  sad  Judsea  wept  beneath  her  palm, 
and,  being  desolate,  sat  upon  the  ground, 
while  the  Gentile  sentinel  stood  guarding 
her  and  mocking.    There,  some  dusl^  Etlii- 
opian,  drawn  in  his  elephant  car,  leaning  on 
tusks  of  ivory,  and  holding  out  the  soorpion, 
personated  Afirica;  the  crocodile,  the  sis- 
tnuji,  and  the  ibis,  testified  to  &amal  Egypt; 
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Spain  had  her  strange  barbaric  weapons, 
and  the  timid  coney  that  creeps  in  her 
Sierras ;  Arabia,  laden  wth  spices,  followed 
with  the  camel  at  her  feet;  Parthia' — Then 
come  some  foreign  words  that  I  can't  say, 
no  how,  just  now." 

**  What  are  they,  Amy?  do  say  them." 
"  I  don't  know  'em ;  so  I  merely  say  Parthia 
came  in  the  procession,  with  the  bow  and 
quiver  at  her  back;  Sicily  was  chapleted 
with  Cerealic  wheat ;  Achaia  wore  the  coro- 
net of  parsley ;  Britain  leant  upon  a  rock 
enthroned  amid  the  seas;  and  Italy,  the 
worid's  stem  stepmother,  crowned  like 
Cybele  with  towers  of  strength,  sat  on  the 
celestial  sphere,  and  stretched  forth  the 
sceptre  of  her  monarchy." 

Amy  leant  against  the  arm  of  the  sofa, 
weary,  as  she  concluded.  Hartley  Wood- 
ward, in  full  contentment,  and  wishing  not 
to  disturb  the  charm  she  had  created,  buried 
his  face  upon  her  hands.  She  was  silent — 
quite  silent;  and  this  lent  a  stronger  force 
to  what  she  had  previously  uttered:  allur- 
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ing  his  &ncy  on,  to  think  to  what  she  might 
have  reached,  had  she  but  continued  spc^- 
injr. 

There  was  no  deceit  attempted.  Shet(dd 
him  she  had  learnt  it  all ;  nay,  he  had  seen 
her  have  recourse  to  her  notes.  The  cheat, 
therefore,  was  in  his  own  heart ;  and  yet  it 
was  complete.  Everything  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent form  as  he  gazed :  he  looked  upon  the 
gentle  Amy  as  one  possessing  refined  sense 
and  a  cultivated  understanding,  and  he 
shuddered  to  think  how  lonely  he  woidd 
have  been  but  for  the  blessing  of  such  i 
companion. 

She  was  thinking  seriously — so  serioosij, 
that  he  had  time  to  read  the  changes  of  her 
countenance;  the  colour  coming,  then  leav- 
ing it  unusually  pale ;  and  then  a  tear.  A 
tear  for  what — for  whom  f  The  good  littfe 
Amy!  so  unpretending — so  strong  in  her 
conscious  truth,  and  her  virtue ! 

"What  do  you  weep  for.  Amy?**  he 
asked,  feeling  his  kindliness  stronger  for  her 
than  even  he  had  himself  su^)ected ;  and  yet 
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a  thing  apart  and  quite  distinct  from  his 
heart's  love — so  he  assured  himself.  Never- 
theless, he  could  not  see  the  gentle  Amy 
weep  unmoved.  So  he  asked  again,  in  a  still 
more  earnest  manner,  "  Why  do  you  weep, 
Amy?" 

She  did  not  know;  she  could  not  tell,  she 
was  sure. 

"  But  you  do  weep.  Amy." 

•'I  seem  I  do." 

**  Seem,  Amy  I — I  know  not  seems — ^you 
do — I  know  you  do."  And  as  he  wiped  her 
eyes  with  his  fair  clerical  lawn,  he  looked 
fixedly  at  her;  and  by  degrees  it  became 
evident  to  him  that  there  was  a  softer  feeling 
in  Amy  towards  him,  than  under  her  re- 
straint and  reserve,  even  in  his  utmost 
vanity,  he  could  ever  have  given  her  credit 
for. 

Miss  Cleveland  had,  as  it  were,  cast  him 
aside  to  wander  far  away,  with  no  living 
heart  to  love  him :  how  wonderftd,  then,  was 
it,  he  persuaded  himself,  that  here  he  should 
find  one !     He  was  still  holding  Amy's  hand 


within  his  own ;  he  pressed  it,  and  said,  u 
she  attempted  to  take  it  away, 

"  Amy,  do  not  you  desert  ine. 

*^  No,  sure!" 

"  Then  promise  me — " 

But  no  word  was  heard — And  he  thought 
the  next  moment  he  had  been  very  eiUj 
indeed!  so  much  so,  that  he  hastily  con- 
sulted the  pendule,  and  protesting  he  had  &n 
engagement  with  the  rector,  he  ruahed  sad- 
denly  from  the  room,  and  did  not  retum 
until  late  in  the  evening. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  next  morning  on  his  breakfast  table 
there  was  a  letter  from  Miss  Cleveland.  He 
saw  it  the  moment  he  entered  the  room,  yet 
he  hesitated  to  break  the  seal;  he  dreaded 
tlie  impression  mider  which  it  might  be 
^written.  He  had  considered  her  love  as  a 
condition  of  existence — ^yet  had  she  shaken 
his  faith  in  her.  He  did  not  understand 
her,  he  confessed.  His  affection  for  her,  he 
assured  himself,  was  the  same;  yet  would 
he  die  rather  than  confess  to  this  love,  on 
the  least  suspicion  of  a  change. 
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Thus  was  he  floating  on  a  aea  of  uncer- 
tainty, whilst  the  letter  lay  dose  heside  him; 
and,  in  a  fever  of  mind,  vacillating  between 
wounded  feeling  and  self-reproach,  he  bidx 
the  seal,  and  snatched  at  the  contents  of  the 
envelope.  His  very  lips  turned  pale,  tni 
his  hands  shook  as  his  eyes  flashed  fire,0Ter 
a  few  lines  written  on  a  small  sheet  of  note 
paper :  there  was  also  a  letter  torn  in  halfj  yet 
directed  to  himself  in  Miss  Cleveland's  hand* 
writing.  He  put  the  rest  aside — spread  thii 
mutilated  epistle — ^brought  the  lines  to 
match  as  well  as  he  could,  and  then  saw  thai 
it  had  been  written  some  days  previously  to 
the  one  that,  as  with  a  hot  branding  iron, 
had  marked  him  as  a  degenerate  wretch,  lost 
jilike  to  caste  and  to  honour. 

It  was,  therefore,  in  no  agreeable  mood  be 
read  the  last  tender  effusion  of  her  on  whooL 
in  his  innermost  heart,  he  doted.  But  tlx 
fondest,  the  fairest  passion  may  be  changed 
to  its  widest  extreme,  in  a  time  incredib^ 
short,  and  by  means  the  most  incalculabk 
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if  the  mind  allows  itself  to  take  possession 
of  an  erroneous  impression. 

Miss  Cleveland  wrote  thus,  in  the  torn 
letter: — 

"  You  flatter  me  too  much  in  your  last ;  it 
is  neither  your  taste  nor  mine.  ^Ifeel  I  love 
yau^^  is  so  much  more  true  to  the  heart ! 
Why,  then,  do  you  stay  where  you  are? 
Why  not  come  home  to  Cleveland?  Yes, 
home.  My  father  loves  you,  1  know,  even 
though  he  shakes  his  head,  and  says  ^  Wait  for 
the  living.'  He  loves  you,  I  teU  you,  though 
I  confess  at  times  his  manner  is  cold  and 
chilling.  We  cannot  always  direct  how  love 
is  to  be  shown— €A,  mon  ami?  You  know  I 
am  ever  quarrelling  with  your  mode.  I 
believe  you — and  yet  I  am  not  satisfied. 

"  In  good  truth,  I  feel  very  unhappy.  I 
suspect  my  brightest  days  are  over — ^passed 
— gone — ^like  a  flash  of  lightning.  A  mortal 
pain  clings  to  my  heart;  my  very  chest 
aches,  with  sighing  at  I  know  not  what. 

"  Everything  alarms  and  depresses  me. 
Without  knowing  exactly  at  what   I  cry, 
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tears  course  each  other  down  my  cheel 
Sir  Frederic  is  so  coldly  ceremonious  when 
talk  with  him  of  our  future  days.  Yet  do 
he  stiU  say,  Please  yourself!  And  you  coldi 
tell  me  that  you  will  do  everything  I  bi 
you.  It  is  all  this  contradiction  that 
destroying  me.  Why  am  I  ever  delude 
with  the  phantom,  that  my  will  is  to  be  tl 
law?  Alas — alas!  I  anticipate  nothing  bi 
evil. 

"  Twenty  times  a  day  I  visit  those  scow 
that  have  seen  us  so  happy :  I  put  aside  tl 
present,  aud  take  shelter  in  the  past. 
delude  myself  into  a  moment's  joy,  by  aed 
ing  the  study  at  the  exact  time  at  which 
used  to  join  you  for  my  lesson.  I  sit  doiv 
at  the  table  in  the  same  chair.  I  wait  fi 
you — a  thing  that  never — ^no,  never  hs] 
pened !  and  you  come  not.  Then  everythin 
I  see — the  books — ^the  golden  pen  we  use 
to  quarrel  for — each — all — ^tell  me  I  hai 
lost  you. 

'^  These  are  the  feelings  thatthe  past  brinj 
me  back  to.     Now  all  is  changed.     It  : 
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better  to  say  the  worst — ^to  know  the  worst 
— ^than  to  suffer  what  we  do.  I  suspect  a 
plan  has  been  laid  to  set  us  at  variance  the 
one  with  the  other :  yet  are  we  to  have  such 
little  fidth  as  so  to  be  betrayed?  I  know  they 
keep  you  from  me.  Who?  Oh,  how  silly 
I  feel !  Who  are  they  that  have  this  power? 
Write,  then,  in  earnest,  my  friend :  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  sport  with  the  truth. 
Speak  openly, — ^honestly, — and  at  once  put 
an  end  to  these  fears,  which  cannot  but  tend 
to  injure  us  in  each  other's  estimation.  If 
we  love,  let  us  test  its  truth :  come,  or  at 
once  let  us  break  the  chain,  that  but  frets 
and  galls,  instead  of  linking  us  together. 

"  There  are  tales  against  you  that  tell  much 
to  your  discredit,  if  true;  if  not,  prove  at 
once  the  lie.  Return,  with  thy  shield,  or  on 
thy  shield,  as  the  Spartan  mother  said  to  her 
son.  Return:  return  shall  be  the  test  of 
love!  I  recognize  no  other; — ^return  di- 
rectly,— ^faithful  and  unaltered: — or  we 
never  meet  again." 

As  one  smitten  to  the  heart.   Hartley 
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Xii-.r:^:-^  ill  TT.ight 
c^:r-fr*S5S.:>n  inaie — ar 
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lii*  cTCscIr.     hi  an 

T-fTr«i  rot  a  tew  line 
*  Y:a  raise  yot 
>r--  ■ :  Take  away 
y '•:  :/ike  away  ei 
.^nnience,  and  esre 
>Mjfc.vr.ii:oT  ha>  bro 
jiiirnivnT  has  firustr 
wan:  of  Scll-oontTol 
u>  TO  riim  fiiends 
<iriveii  us  into  any 
peace." 

"  A  plot — a  plot- 
tor  he  took  this  lasl 
iirium  of  rage.     "  I 
turn — not  be  found 
charged.     If  I  do,  i 
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heart,  body,  and  mind,  they  wish  to  prove 
me !"  I  will  not  stir  until  things  are  put  upon 
a  more  gracious  footing."  Here  a  subdued 
look  passed  over  his  harassed  countenance. 
"  Sydney,  Sydney,  with  all  your  repelling 
haughtiness,  I  love  you  still :  whilst  a  drop 
of  blood  curdles  at  my  heart,  that  drop  is 
yours.  I  scorn  your  test ;  yet  do  I  admit  to 
my  inmost  soul,  I  am  thine — ^thine  even  to 
death.'' 

In  such  a  strain  would  flow  his  impressive 
love;  but  alas !  alas !  there  was  also  an  under- 
current. He  had  taken  his  resolution  not  to 
return,  therefore  he  had  no  idea  of  chang- 
ing it.  He  pronounced  himself  cast  ofi^ — 
enfranchised  from  all  restraint:  yet  was 
it  but  to  prove  with  what  constancy  he 
would  use  his  freedom.  And  more,  he 
would  write,  even  if  he  did  not  send  his 
letter. 

Amy  looked  into  the  room.  "  Be  we  to 
do  the  gems?"  she  inquired. 

**  No,  Amy;  I  have  letters  to  write— a 
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long  letter  of  business.     To-morrow,   per- 
haps. Amy." 

She  had  merely  peeped  through  the  door 
at  first,  but  now  she  had  closed  it ;  and  she 
stood  with  her  back  against  it,  but  did  not 
spi^ak.  She  had  a  flower  in  her  hand,  and 
she  leisurely  plucked  off  the  leaves. 

Hartley  Woodward  took  no  notice,  but 
busied  himself  with  his  papers.  In  sincerity 
ho  wished  her  gone,  and  so  he  would  have 
told  her,  but  she  had  seen  that  he  was  in  ear- 
nest ;  therefore  after  gathering  up  the  leaves 
that  she  had  scattered  about,  she  closed  the 
door  softly  after  her,  and  he  was  alone. 

"  And  what,"  he  asked,  "  is  so  exceedingly 
attractive  in  that  unpretending  girl?  Is  it 
that  she  does  not  know  or  suspect  the  ex- 
tent of  her  own  cliarms  ?  "  And  there  was 
something  more,  he  whispered  to  himself, 
which  she  had  not  yet  discovered,  though 
ho  had  detected  her  simple  affection.  Yet  he 
promised  to  keep  her  secret,  and  betook  him 
to  his  letter:  and  he  made  some  corrections 
in  the  notes  concerning  the  pictures,  that 
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lay  strewed  before  him.  A  consciousness 
of  his  critical  position  cramped  his  pen; 
and  yet  there  was  that  deep  love  seated  at 
his  heart,  that,  were  it  but  expressed,  he 
knew  would  set  aside  suspicion. 

*'  Sydney — Sydney,"  he  wrote,  "  there 
was  a  time  when  such  a  letter  as  you  have 
sent  me  could  never  have  been  written :  hi 
what  words  can  I  refer  to  it  ?  how  address 
you?  how  remain  silent  ?  What  can  the 
heart  reply,  wounded  by  suspicion — with- 
ered by  unkindness  ?  You  accuse  me  of 
being  culpable — ^pronounce  me  guilty — and 
inflict  my  doom  ere  you  have  listened  to 
my  justification.  Such  is  the  excess  of  my 
confusion,  that  I  know  not  what  to  write — 
what  to  do : — ^my  wounded  pride  is  chafing 
against  my  love ; — ^yet  am  I  ready  to  return 
and  to  confess — ^if  such  it  is — ^my  error." 


There  was  much  more;  for  his  letter  as 
it  proceeded  became  the  purest  utterance  of 
anxious  yet   disturbed  affection, — ^perhaps 
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the  most  sincere  that  ever  came  from  the 
human  heart.  But  he  had  said  enough,  in 
once  confessing  that  if  his  constancy  ad- 
mittted  of  a  doubt,  he  was  ready  to  enter 
upon  its  explanation. 

With  Miss  Cleveland,  all  this  but  heaped 
up  proofs  to  swell  the  great  account  against 
liini ; — a  wily  poison  liad  been  instilled  into 
her  mind,  in  the  impression  of  his  falseness. 
Lofty  contempt,  unappeasable  scorn  and 
aversion,  took  possession  of  her  scathed 
heart. 

And  then  she  would  change,  and  the 
woman's  nature  would  somewhat  return  to 
what  it  had  once  been — 

tremolar  delle  onde^ 

that  trembling  love  would  make  itself  felt 
again,  when  she  thought  of  the  bliss  that 
had  once  been  her  own;  and  she  would 
repeat — 

'*  I  love,  but  I  believe  in  love  no  more  ; 
I  feel  desire,  but  hope  not ;  Oh,  from  sleep 
Most  vainly  must  my  weaiy  brain  impbre 
1  is  long-lost  flattery  now.     I  wake  to  weep. 
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And  sit  through  the  long  day,  gnawing  the  core 
Of  mj  bitter  heart,  and  like  a  miser  weep, 
Since  none  in  what  I  feel  take  pain  or  pleasure, 
To  my  own  soul  its  self-consuming  treasure." 

How  she  had  learnt  to  love  him !  Had 
he  not,  as  it  were,  been  received  silently  as 
a  creature  of  little  account?  and  yet  what 
a  priceless  being  she  had  found  him !  and 
that  calm  deep  soul  —  that  perfect  can- 
dour— ^that  seeming  truth — ^how  had  it  de- 
ceived her  I 

Sydney  Cleveland  had  no  one  near,  either 
to  proffer  her  advice  or  sympathy.  In 
Sir  Frederic  she  saw  that  he  considered 
himself  honourably  let  off  from  all  further 
trouble,  in  having  inmiediately  acceded  to 
her  change  of  plans ; — ^the  *  please  yourself ' 
was  the  sign  manual — ^his  discharge  in  fiill — 
exonerating  him  from  all  ftirther  responsi- 
bility. K  she  ventured  on  the  subject,  he 
would  say,  as  though  awaking  from  a 
lethargic  sleep, 

"What  would  you  have,  my  child?  I 
have  given  you  the  living;  I  have  given 
you  Stiadbroke;  let  me  have  peace  at  home 
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at  any  rate."  Let  Fate  do  her  worst ;  there 
are  relics  of  joy  that  even  the  extortionei 
cannot  wrench  from  us.  Let  me  then  repose 
on  these  relics,  Sydney :  in  good  truth,  I  can 
no  longer  stand  upright  under  the  pressure  of 
accumulated  burden.  You  little  know  the 
life  I  am  leading !  Whatever  you  do  then, 
Sydney,  let  me  see  the  cheering  smile  still 
on  your  dear  face; — ^let  my  home-path  yet 
be  strewed  with  flowers." 

And  thus  thrown  back  upon  her  own  deci- 
sions, bitterly  his  distracted  daughter  wept, 
and  in  extreme  agony  seemed  almost  to  shrink 
n'  within  herself  from  the  derogatory  positicm 

[  in  which  her  accepted  lover's  faithlessness 

I  had  placed    her.     His    probationary   hour 

•It  passed — and  no  return  !    and  though   his 

i;  letter  had  come,  the  kindly  parts  were  all 

l:'  lost — swallowed  up,  as,  disgusted  by  the  half 

ll  admission,  she  crushed  it  together,  and  read 

not  to  the  end. 
|.  Every  eye  that  fell  upon  her,  she  thought 

j|  but  marked  her  shame ;  every  word  taunted 

^!  her  as  one  betrayed.     What  could  die  do 
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but  write — strike  daggers  with  her  pen! 
then  throw  all  from  her  at  once,  with  one 
convulsive  effort,  with  all  the  virulent  indig- 
nation of  a  wayward  child,  balked  in  its 
purpose  of  pleasing  itself.  The  ring  he 
gave  her  was  dashed  upon  the  ground — 
trampled  under  foot;  retaining  only  one 
claim  to  her  consideration,  as  being  of  liarder 
material  than  it«  giver's  grovelling  heart. 

Hastily  she  cast  out  all  his  letters  from 
their  costly  velveted  case,  in  which  they  had 
been  tenderly  placed  that  she  might  keep 
them  ever  near  her,  as  the  miser  guards  his 
treasure.  The  writing  which  had  so  pleased 
her,  seemed  now  a  wretched  mockery.  The 
ribbons  with  which  these  letters  had  been 
carefully  tied,  were  wrathfully  torn  off,  as, 
scornfully  shuffling  them  together  p^le  mele^ 
she  herself  directed  these  heretofore  precious 
tokens  to  Stradbroke.  A  few  lines,  which 
seemed  to  scorch  her  eye-lashes  as  she  wrote, 
explained  the  degraded  position  in  which 
she  viewed  him ;  the  loathing  that  sickened 
at  her  heart,  as,  no  longer  to  blush  for  her- 
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self  or  him,  she  was  fun  to  check  his  further 
presumption  by  thus  effectually  putting  an 
end  to  all  intercourse  between  them. 

"  Let  me  then  blush  for  him  no  more," 
she  said,  as  she  completed  her  effort;  "him 
that  I  had  so  trusted — ^HOiC  that  I  had  so 
exalted!  so  to  return  to  his  lowly  ways! 
Alas !  what  had  I  done  to  deserve  so  faith- 
less a  return  to  the  sincerity  of  my  affec- 
tion r 

The  question  was  asked  in  an  extreme 
agony  of  grief.  Its  answer  found  her  calm, 
pale,  and  subdued  ; — ^the  indignant  girl  who 
would  have  torn  her  hair  under  the  excru- 
ciating pain  of  self-humiliation — she  who 
had  restlessly  paced  the  room  as  though  her 
proud  heart  would  have  escaped  its  bounds, 
sesited  herself,  pale  and  trembling,  her  arms 
pi-essed  as  in  act  of  penitence  over  her  before 
heaving  bosom,  her  head  bowed  in  profound 
dejection. 

What  had  so  suddenly  brought  her  to  this 
state  of  stricken  desolation?  What  was  the 
great  sin,  the  great  woe,  that  pressed  so 
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heavily  on  her  brow?  In  her  own  sleeping 
conscience  she  had  found  her  answer;  a  still 
small  voice  had  come,  and  whispered  the 
word — Liondl  Had  she  not  lured  his  heart 
by  idle  smiles  to  love  her  with  a  trustful 
fondness?  enslaved  him  quite  to  hope  but 
in  herself?  and  then  what  had  she  done? 
Betrayed  this  very  heart,  without  a  feeling 
of  commiseration. 

So  had  she  broken  her  once  plighted  faith, 
and  now  her  day  of  bitterness  was  come. 
Thus  had  she  sown  with  bitterness,  and  bit- 
terly she  reaped  her  harvest.  The  frame 
sank  imder  the  perturbation  of  the  mind, 
and  a  severe  illness,  in  spite  of  all  Sir 
Frederic's  tender  love,  was  the  consequence. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


•*  JuUUa.    Why,  slave,  ^  iu  our  power  to  haag  je. 
Master.  Very  likely. 

Tis  in  our  power,  then,  to  be  hanged,  and  scorn  ye" 


Man  is  timid  and  apologetic  when  he  feels 
he  had  done  wrong.  Weary  of  balancing  the 
thing  in  his  own  mind,  he  is  desirous  of 
stating  the  case — of  having,  as  it  were, 
counsel's  opinion:  he  turns  to  others,  to 
hear  what  they  have  to  say ;  and  having 
heard  it,  to  justify  himself  in  his  own  un- 
steady estimation. 
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But  Hartley  Woodward  felt  himself  alone 
on  conduding  his  letter.  He  had  in  a 
measure  brushed  his  gentle  companion  from 
him,  in  a  fit  of  tenacious  decision,  and 
there  was  no  friend  left.  He  looked  towards 
the  door,  where  she  had  stood;  and  as  in  his 
mind's  eye  he  saw  her  graceful  figure  and 
placid  look,  he  questioned  the  pressing  ne- 
cessity of  his  communication.  Then  why 
have  put  an  end  to  this  last  pleasure,  in  the 
hrusqvs  manner  in  which  he  had  set  aside 
his  morning's  occupation  with  Amy? 

In  a  firm  reliance  on  himself,  he  was  sorry 
for  all  this.  He  saw  that  another  drawer, 
containing  some  gems,  had  been  placed 
by  her  on  the  table,  in  anticipation  of  the 
morning's  lecture — ^her  note-book  by  the 
side. 

'^ Sweet,  unpretending  Amy!"  he  said, 
"why  bring  your  book?  why  disclose  the 
source  from  which  flows  your  graceful  talk? 
Why  not,  in  my  desolation,  allow  me  to 
believe  it  all  your  own,  and  so  let  the  charm 
work?    I  am  a  discarded  being.     I  aee  it ; 
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I  £e^:  ii  I  and  Amy,  in  her  tuni,  with  aU 
ber  ^icility.  will  kam  to  shun  me." 

Ui^ier  these  feelings   he   liked  not  the 
'ics^'I^te  doUtude  of  the  library — its  sombre 
£T*ndeur.     *T  were  better,  he  settled,  to  go 
«iSrj^  Old  beg,  than  thns  to  submit  to  such 
A  c^i  and  slavish  U^iidage;  and  to  his  per- 
;7.Lrt^  mind*  iho    whole  world   seemed  in 
accordance  :-.>  do  him  injuiy.     The  rebel  was 
*roii^-l  -uihin  his  mind,  and  held  parlance 
w  £.k.  ;o  >hew  thai  he  had  not  yet  lost  alibis 
'udrf^iHience.     The  time  was  twilight;  and 
Har;I^y  Woodwaid  was  almost  weary  of  his 
own  perdnacity,  and,  in  the  ennui  of  the  re- 
action, ready  to  admit,  with  the  calmness  of 
^  PhocioQ,  that  the  event  of  the  battle  was 
happy«  and  ihat  he  would  not  regret  the  part 
he  had  taken.     In  this  mood,  he  was  re- 
j<>iced  to  hear  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door. 
I  le  knew  in  an  instant  it  waa  Amy.  Gracioofl 
hv^ven!  then  there  waa  something  to  live 
fur  yet  *     He  tlew  to  open  it  himself — (onni 
he  was  not  miiftiHn — and  with  all  the  ten 
uemess  of  a  reconoiliation,  led  in  the  gentk 
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girl — even  more  welcome  in  coming  at  an 
hour  when  he  had  least  expected  her. 

Feeling  almost  ashamed  of  the  plea- 
sure he  had  experienced,  and  perhaps  be- 
trayed, he  in  silence  waited  to  let  her 
explain  the  purport  of  her  visit.  It  was 
her  note-book  she  wanted;  and  she  ex- 
pressed how  sorry,  how  very  sorry,  she  was 
that  she  should  have  intruded  on  him  in 
the  morning.  For  the  future,  she  should 
know  better. 

"  Intruded  1  Amy  ?  "  And  he  looked  what 
he  intended  should  be  tenderly  reproachful. 
But  she  merely  blushed,  and  replied, 

"  Yes,  father  told  me  I  was  to  say  in- 
truded; in — tru — ded.  Them  was  his  very 
words!     You  are  not  angered  with  me?" 

**  No,  Amy ;  but  your  father — ^what  can 
he  possibly  have  to  do  with  it?'' 

"  Oh,  sir,  a  great  deal,  I  reckon.  I  sim, 
sir," — and  here  she  lowered  her  voice — ^**  I 
do  sim,  there  be  a  plot  against  you." 

**A  plot,  Amy!"  and  the  word  sank 
deep  in  his  heart; — a  shiver  ran  thiough  his 
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frame,  and  he  felt  sick — sinking  to  the  eartl 

as  he  said,  ^^  I  suspected  as  much.     I  see 

all  in  an  instant !     How  I  was  cleared  aws 

when  the  brother  died,  and  the  living  give 

me  as  a  salvo !     I  see  it,  Amy ;  I  see  it  a 

as  in  a  glass  I  and,  what  is  more,  I  knew 

all  before  you  told  me," 

**  Oh,  you  did?"  replied  Amy,  with  moi 

animation  than  he  thought  the  subject  n 

quired ;  ^^  and  you  are  not  displeased?  an 

you  won't  tell  father,  please,  I  mentioned  i 

or  I  might  get  some  words  for  my  trouble.' 

!  '*  No,  indeed  I  will  not,  Amy ;  I  am  quit 

;'  satisfied  that  so  it  should  be. 

i  *  The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  Hon 

.  ■}{  Must  die  for  love.' 

i\  I  am  ashamed  to  think  I  have  not  acted  oi 

this  conviction  long  before."   And  he  put  oi 

a  nonchalance  as  he  spoke,  that  he  was  ver 

&r  from  feeling. 

"  Then  you  are  not  angry  now  you  knoi 

it?"  said  Amy,  again. 

II  "Not  I!" 

I  "  And  you  won't  tdl  fether  I  told  you?" 

[  ' 
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^^  Indeed  I  will  not;  but  I  confess  I 
cannot  see  what  *'  father '  has  to  do  in  the 
businesB." 

Amy  considered)  and  then  replied, 
"  I  think  he  have,  for  he  do  say  there's  to 
be  a —  a —  dower."  And  here  she  blushed 
a  crimson  red.  Hartley  valued  the  blush, 
though  he  could  not  see  its  connection  with 
the  subjects     But  he  said, 

"  Oh,  ay ;  I  understand."  And  remem- 
bering that  her  father  was  the  steward,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  much  to  do  concerning 
the  rents,  he  took  her  hand,  as  a  sort  of 
apology  for  classing  her  father,  and  thereby 
herself,  amongst  the  working  bees  of  the 
hive; — she  who  seemed  to  him  a  queen 
bee  in  her  gentle  and  placid  majesty. 

It  was  a  dangerous  infatuation  under 
which  he  laboured ;  pointing  his  own  mean- 
ing to  her  few  ambiguous  words,  and  feeling 
that  there  was  nothing  left  to  him  of  hap- 
less in  this  world  but  her  tender  sup- 
porting friendship. 

^^  You  love  me,  Amy,"  he  said  in  a  whisper : 


Ir^^ 
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' 

**  if  every  one  else  grows  unkind — ^if  my  lof  e 

is  thua  coldly  thrown  back  upon  my  heart, 

here  shall  it  build  itself  a  new  throne," 

Thua  lost  to  a  feeling  of  selfishnega — of 

trifling  with  the  happiness  of  another,  caring 

little  for  the  entanglement  he  was  weaving 

', 

for  himself,  in  a  low  and  suppliajit  tone  he 
brought  the  timid  girl  to  confess  that  all  \m 

1 

that  she  lived  but  for  him  alone. 

Then  did  his  radiant  features  suddenly 

1. 

look  disturbed — silent  and  with  folded  anas 

he  stood :  even  as  his  lips  the  lawless  cot* 

f 

r 

tract  sealed,  he  felt  the  icy  grasp  of  con- 

f 

ecience  at  his  heart. 

Dejected  and  at  variance  with  himself  he 

1 

awoke  the  next  day,  settled  that   he  had 
merely  fulfilled  a  natural  curiosity  in  know- 
ing exactly  where  in   Amy*8  affections  lie 
stood ;  but  that  knowing  it,  he  would  tamper 
with  these  innocent  affections  no  more. 

(  .^B  •** 

Yet  having  once  fallen  into  the  allufe- 
ment,  it  was  not  easy  to  resist  it  again,  or  ta 

^1  . 

confine  himself  to  this  resolve ;  he  did  not  »• 
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aist  it.  Vain  was  it  for  him  to  impress  upon 
himself  the  awful  responsibility  his  torn  and 
tortured  feelings  had  imposed  upon  him. 

"  Amy,  I  must  fly,"  he  would  say,  "never  see 
you  again^  or  I  am  lost !"  And  then  he  would 
reassure  himself  by  adding, "  Why,  I  a7n  lost ! 
— ^it  is  the  gentle  Amy  who  has  found  me." 
A  weak  flutter  came  over  his  heart.  Neither 
Amy  nor  himself  was  fitted  for  the  great 
world;  he  was  ready  so  to  confess:  what 
was  it  to  him,  then,  even  if  he  had  procured 
the  erUr^  through  a  little  school-learning,  if 
Amy  were  thus  shut  from  it?  Ah,  far  better 
were  il^  to  remain  on  the  outside — the  safe 
side — ^with  Amy !  And  his  soul  brooded  on 
what  he  had  said;  and  he  settled  that  so  it 
should  be ;  that  he  would  live  in  solitude 
with  one  so  well  suited  to  his  station. 

Thus  did  his  heart  get  reconciled  to  its 
doom,  whilst  brooding  over  the  cutting  un* 
kindness  of  Sydney.  His  letters  were  re- 
turned, and  proved  he  was  right.  K  his  one 
bright  star  had  forsaken  him,  in  the  sensi- 
tivenesB  of  his  pride  he  rejoiced  to  confess 


I 
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that  he  had  found  another : — ^what  had  he  to 
do,  but  in  the  insufficiency  of  all  things 
promised,  to  seek  shelter  and  repose  with 
Amy  ?  She  had  sincerity,  if  she  had  nothing 
else — and  here  he  corrected  himself  by  add* 
ing,  ^4f  ^e  tcarUed  an3rthing  ebe.**  But 
she  did  not  want  it — he  did  not  want  it:  Ik 
wanted  nothing  but  this  sincerity;  this  was 
to  him  now  the  measure  of  all  worthy  spring* 
ing  purely  from  the  heart.  And  talking  of 
hearts,  he  confessed  with  some  spleen,  that 
he  had  all  along  suspected  that  in  reality 
Miss  Cleveland  had  no  heart. 

Thus  was  the  love  for  Amy  nursed  and 

encouraged.     Her  greatest  charm  had  beai 

her  steady  quietude  of  manner,  her  apparent 

humility — her  classic  beauty  of  feature,  and 

above  all,   her  gentle  devotion  to  himadt 

With  intense  earnestness  Hartley  Woodward 

ty  sought  to  cherish  the  feelings  with  whidi 

^l  Amy  Blandford  had  inspired  him;  he  pro* 

\^  mised  himself  that  she  would  make  the  best 

4'  of  wives,  and  be  the  domestic  ornament  of 

{  his  fireside.     Would  it  then  not  be  incon* 
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oehrable  blindness  in  thought,  or  criminal 
perveneness,  to  deplore  for  a  moment  that 
which  he  had  done?  Ought  he  not  rather 
to  decide  the  point  at  once;  to  task  his 
heart  to  do  its  work;  to  chain  down  his 
dreams  to  the  waking  reality  of  things;  in 
a  word,  to  act  up  to  his  engagements? 

And  the  opportunity  soon  came.  He  had 
promised  Amy  he  loved  her  in  return  for  all 
her  gentle  love — "  Wilt  thou  be  mine  ?"  he 
asked,  ^^take  me  as  I  am — a  wanderer — a 
beggar — ^for  aught  I  know." 

Amy  was  only  too  happy.  She  put  her 
hand  to  her  heart,  and  said,  ^'  Dear,  how  it 
bets!" 

"  Beats,  Amy  dear,  beats — ^for  love^ — and 
me."  And  he  kissed  her  tenderly  to  soothe 
its  perturbation.  Then  she  called  him 
"  Roogue !"  But  she  must  say  "  Rogue !"  and 
he  kissed  her  again.  And  then  the  mother 
wa6  somehow  in  the  room,  who  had  never 
been  there  before.  There  was  no  need  of 
seoorecy ;  so  he  kissed  his  gentle  Amy,  even 
b^re  her  mother. 
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Intensity  was  the  strong  feature  in  Hirt-  i 
ley's  character,  and  he  had  considered  Im 
mind  as  fully  made  up;  yet  did  he  not 
tremble  and  draw  back.  He  did  not  ifr 
pent — it  was  not  that ;  his  mind,  as  we  hm 
said,  was  fully  made  up — it  was  but  a  reod 
from  the  abyss  in  which  he  was  about  tD 
plunge.  The  world's  dread  laugh  for  an  bh 
stant  rang  in  his  ears  ;  but  he  sneered  it  t» 
acorn^ — scouted  it — jeered  at  his  own  shskiif 
resolTcs-  Besid^  he  was  stoopiiig  to  Amji 
his  tender,  wild,  fidd-flower!  And  tlieR 
was  something  poetically  pleasing  in  this^ 

There  was  then  a  brevity,  an  abruptoo 
in  his  manner.  Nothing  could  be  briefer  m 
more  condensed;  one  explanatory  word,  ml 
nothing  more.     He  said — 

*^  Mrs.  Blandford,  I  will  marry  yoif 
daughter/'  And  then  he  was  silent;  wtiSit 
the  mother,  from  mere  surprise^  was  sQivt 
also*  Yet,  Uke  the  melodrame  of  a  theabt^ 
it  was  all  soon  settled :  the  dramaii$  peh 
4san(E  were  at  once  upon  the  stage  ;  the  h^ 
with  bis  hand  held  out  to  giye  him  joy,  as 
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he  expressed  it,  on  the  trump  card  they  had 
all  that  night  achieved. 

Trump  card  indeed !  And  was  he  happy? 
To  be  sure  he  was !  Could  they  not  now 
talk  of  the  paintings,  and  the  coins,  and  the 
gems,  the  whole  day  long?  And  even  if  the 
question  admitted  of  a  doubt,  did  he  not 
reassure  himself  with  some  choice  poetic 
effusion — 

** '  I  will  endure,  and  never  once  repine. 
But  bless  my  happy  lot,  if  linked  to  thine  !' 

"  And  some  day  we  will  go  to  Italy,  Amy, 
and  then  you  will  revel  amid  the  paintings, 
eh?'  Amy  did  not  look  so  gleeful  as  he 
had  anticipated.  So  he  added  the  question, 
"You  will  like  that.  Amy?" 

^'  I  shall  have  no  objections  to  learn  about 
them^  if  you  desire  it." 

•*  I  do  not  desire  it.  Amy ;  my  study  will 
be  to  please  you."  He  looked  kindly  at  her ; 
and  she  swd,  in  a  wheedling  voice — 

**  And  when  ray  wedding  clothes  be  worn 
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out,  you'U  buy  me  smart  thingSj  won*t  you? 
things  like  a  real  lady !" 

"  You  area  lady,  Amy ;  how  can  you  talk 
ttiieh  nonseuse !" 

''  I  don^t  suppose  I  talk  more  nonsense 
than  other  people  does !" 

"  Nonsense  is  very  pretty,  Amy." 
"  Pretty  for  them  as  likes  it." 
Yet  ilmy  was  s  silent  person,  and  spoke 
but  seldom  ;  and  Hartley  Woodward  tfss 
loth  to  admit  that  the  less  she  talked  the 
better ;  for  it  was  only  when  silent  that  hef 
face  and  figure  appeared  so  esslremely 
beautifiiL 

And  the  Rector  of  Stradbroke  died;  and 
a  letter  came  from  Sir  Frederic  Cleveland, 
enclosing  one  fmm  Mr,  Aylesford  ooufirmnig 
its  gift  to  Hartley  Woodward,  And  he  tcok 
possession .  And  the  clerk,  a  privil^ed  dobh, 
nudgeJ  him  by  the  elbow  in  walking  over 
the  glebe  land,  and  hinted  tliere  was  but  one 
thing  wanting, 

*'  Then  you  give  me  your  consent,  that 
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I  should  marry  Miss  Blandford?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  Miss  Blandford,  sure  enough !" 

"  Then  what  is  she,  if  not  Miss  Bland- 
ford?' 

"  Why,  a  far  deal  better  thing !     As  nice 
a  'dustrious  maid  as  ever  breaked  bread !" 

Thus  do  men  of  imagination  make  idols, 
and  thus  do  the  honest  sons  of  earth  in  the 
blindness  of  their  ignorance  profane  them  ; 
and  Hardey  Woodward  was  disturbed — 
stung  to  the  quick,  in  hearing  his  gentle 
Amy  thus  patronizingly  pronounced,  ^^  a  nice 
'dustrious  maid/'  She  whom  he  had  dressed, 
in  spite  of  her  patois^  of  which  he  promised 
himself  to  break  her,  in  the  radiant  colours 
of  his  own  poetical  imagination ;  she  whom 
he  had  pictured  a  thing  of  infinite  grace  and 
beauty ;  a  being  worthy  of  Titian  to  paint, 
and  Petrarch  to  eulogize.  Yet  he  commended 
the  clerk's  sincerity;  and  testing  it  again,  he 
observed — 

"  Her  father  and  mother  seem  very  fond 
of  this,  their  only  child?" 


If  hur  could  eat  gold,  I  sim  hur'd  h^r 
it!     Terrible  fond!" 

'*  I  wonder  she  haa  never  before  beei 
married!'* 

"  No  you  'ou'dn't,  zir,  if  you  knoVd  hai 
proud  them  be  of  her !  S'proud !  s'proud 
And  hurs  the  very  daps  of  her  father!  N^ 
young  man  hereabouts  is  good  enough  fo 
her  to  wipe  her  feet  upon.  There  be  monev 
35ir!  and  'em  do  say,  them  he  none  the  poopei 
for  having  bagged  your  reverence.  I  bei 
your  pardon,  zir,  if  I  zim  too  free,' 

*'  Not  at  aQ/'  But  Hartley  Woodwan 
bad  turned  away.  He  felt  vexed  with  him 
Belf»  sick  of  the  clerk,  and  weary  of  all  eb 
in  tlie  world  besides  I  And  to-morrow  wa 
to  be  Ms  wedding-day ! 

0  ye  gods  of  Mount  Olympus !  when 
had  he  sunk,  that  it  should  be  left  for  tbi 
derk  of  the  parish  thus  to  open  his  eyes 
where  had  his  wisdom  flown,  thus  t 
turn  simpleton,  and  in  one  proud  di1i3>mnii 
to  tiike  refuge  in  another — so  deep  a  shad* 
below? 
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Yet  the  hours  fly  on  as  surely  for  the 
stricken  as  the  glad ;  and  the  wedding-day 
came,  and  there  was  no  more  time  to  give  to 
hope ; — ^no  more  to  regret ; — ^nothing  to  ex- 
pect from  the  talked-of  uncertain  nature  of 
tlungs.  A  five-hundred-pound  note,  as 
Hartley  left  the  altar  of  the  little  church  of 
Stradbroke,  was  by  the  excited  steward 
put  into  his  hands. 

"  'Tis  your  own,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Blandford. 
**  I  did  my  best,  but  I  never  sim'd  it  would  be 
youm.  'Tis  from  Squire  Aylesford,  sir,  as 
an  earnest  of  his  good  will.  Hur  zaid,  zais 
hur,  ^  Marry  Amy;  'tis  a  steady  man  as  be  a 
coming;  a  zingle  man.'  ^  But  the  money? ' 
zais  I.  ^  Never  mind  that,'  zais  hur;  4f 
managed  in  a  vitty  time,  I'll  gie  ye  the 
money.'  And  bur's  a  gentleman  as  good 
u  bur's  word !  Here's  the  money,  Parson 
'ood'ard;  'tis  thine,  and  thy  better  half  s ; 
and  may  Heaven  bless  thee  with  it !" 

**  Then  it  was  a  plot !"  said  Hartley,  with 
a  trepidation  in  his  voice,  as  of  oae  sick  at 
heart. 

TOi-  m.  a 
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'^I  told  you^"  said  Amy,  in  a  whisper,  *U 
plot;  don't  you  mind?  I  said  m  one  day 
when  you  was  looking  upon  me.* 

He  remembered  it  perfectly ;  but  how  dif- 
ferent was  its  construction !  Like  a  thunder 
cloud  it  now  seemed  to  open  upon  him, 
scathing  him  with  its  lightning:  but  im 
trimly  put  the  not«  aside,  saying, 

^'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Blandford ;  but  I  dare 
flay  we  shall  do  very  well  without  it," 

"  Then  if  Amy  has  it,  that  'U  do  all  the 
same.  Bone  of  one  bone ;  flesh  of  one  flesh  1" 
and  he  thrust  it  into  a  little  bag  she  held  m 
one  arm;  yet  jocosely  reminding  the  bride" 
groom,  at  the  same  time^  that  ^^  what  was hur^s 
was  hizzen,  and  what  was  hee^s  was  huKs 


own. 


The  rectory  wm  put  straight  by  Amy's 
own  hand;  and  days  passed  on,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  ;^ — nothing  but  for 
Hartley  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  reaUy 
in  love*  This  once  proved^  all  might  yet  be 
well.  Failing  in  this^  he  must  ever  consider 
himself  a  disappointedi  blighted  man. 
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For  a  time  the  feeling  of  fervent  truth 
lent  him  its  supporting  hand.  He  aroused 
himself  to  see  but  in  his  gentle  Amy  the 
confiding  humble  creature^  who^  if  she 
"loved  not  wisely,"  yet,  confess  he  must, 
she  loved  him  "  but  too  well."  Was  it  for 
him,  then,  broken-heai^ted,  bankrupted,  to 
fling  aside  this,  his  all  of  comfort?  No. 
If  he  had  seen  his  gorgeous  altar  totter 
down — ^his  treasure  of  a  life  elude  his  fond 
grasp — all  these  saddening  recollections 
should  be  thrown  aside.  Amy,  the  ruler 
of  his  future  destiny,  must  now  be  his  at- 
tentive care,  and  be  made  worthy  of  his 
choice. 

He  rather,  it  is  true,  sneered  at  the  word 
choice ;  but  the  scheme  that  had  been  laid, 
in  its  success  J  told  so  badly  against  himself, 
that  this  was  the  first  thing  he  consented 
should  be  put  aside  from  his  remembrance. 

And  he  set  most  resolvedly  to  work ;  and 
in  the  beauty  of  his  picture-bride,  promised 
to  forget  her  defects.  Her  ignorance  was 
dieer  simplid^;  her  awkwardness,  timidity; 
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whilst  her  blush !  it  was  enough  to  fix  i 
man's  fiite. 

And  Hartley  Woodward  was  not  the  i 
man«  neither  will  he  be  the  last,  who,  in 
refinement  and  &ncy,  has  downed  his  bi 
with  a  thousand  attributes,  which  but  li\ 
al:«5 !  in  his  own  excited  imagination. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Stdnby  found  her  sorrow  too  hard  to 
beaTi  and  died,  as  it  were — ^lying  insensible 
for  many  days.  And  with  the  excited  fever 
of  the  body,  the  feverish  agony  of  mind  de- 
parted also.  She  arose — quieted  and  sub- 
dued— a  wreck  of  what  she  once  had  been — 
languid  and  sorrow-stricken.  Yet  could 
she  venture  at  times  to  look  back,  and 
wonder  on  the  bliss  that  had  once  been  her 
own;  and  this  bliss  she,  in  her  haughty 
impatience,  her  ruthless  impetuosity,  had 
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Kelped  to  put  an  end  to ;  and  now  raiser}^ 
was  come— never^ending  regret,  and  heavy 
sorrow. 

Sometimes  slie  would  questioQ  tiie  reality 
of  what  had  passed.  She  had  endured 
horrid  visions  in  her  illnesS|  and  this  might 
he  one  of  them.  But  it  was  essential,  in 
the  chain  of  events  carried  on,  that  she 
^ould  know  where  she  stood ;  so  the  visible 
fact,  leaving  no  room  to  doubt^  was  put  in 
her  way ;  and  she  read  herself,  widi  little 
apparent  emotion,  that  on  such  a  day,  the 
Reverend  Hartley  Woodward  was  married 
to  Amy  Blandford^  of  Stradbroke*  She 
knew  the  nobody  it  was,  whom  he  bad  taken 
to  his  bosom;  but  had  Amy  be^Q  tiie 
daughter  of  a  duke,  the  announcement 
could  not  have  looked  better. 

Her  composure  was,  as  it  were,  tiie  IqB 
after  a  storm ;  nature  aeeming  to  repose  hf 
very  exhaustion.  With  returning  vitalitf 
came  a  return  of  sorrow.  There  was  only 
one  trial  worse  than  the  shock  she  had 
received,   the  slight  she  had  endured;  bj^ 
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that  was  the  pity  of  those  around  her — 
making  her  feel  hateful  to  herself. 

To  avoid  these  manifestations  of  kindness, 
and  the  strange  methods  proposed,  as  it 
seemed  to  her  disturbed  fancy,  of  giving 
her  relief,  she  would  fly  to  the  most  solitary 
place  she  could  find. 

She  had,  as  it  were,  to  devour  her  own 
heart,  and  she  found  it  the  bitterest  food.  In 
her  retrospective  glance,  to  call  back  to  her 
mind  how  tenderly  she  had  loved — how 
cruelly  been  deceived ;  to  drag  forth  from 
the  deep  region  of  the  past,  how  she  had  put 
aside  her  pride — ^how  she  had  stooped  I  and 
that  HB — ^that  he  should  prove  ungrateful ! 
Then  came  the  upbraiding  look  of  Lionel. 
It  was  a  horrible  apparition  she  had  to  trace 
back  to !  She  herself  now  standing  exactly 
in  his  position.  A  shudder  of  disgust  and 
remorse  passed  through  her  frame.  There 
was,  indeed,  no  comfort  for  her  who  could 
neither  find  in  the  past,  present,  or  future, 
one  resting-place  of  hope  or  consolaticm. 
So  there  was  nothing  left  her  but  despair. 
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!  Her    soul   writhed   under  every  proffered 

solace.     Even  the  consolatory  hope  that  she 
would  be  better  soon,  was  received  with  a 
\  manifest  unbelief  and    ill-concealed  impa* 

■  tience;  she  was  in  no  humour  to  profit  by 

sympathizing  feeling.  She  never  could  be 
better.  She  had  received  the  fatal  wound, 
and  she  now  only  waited  for  death. 

Once  her  fiBkther  ventured  to  congratulate 
her  upon  her  escape,  as  he  expressed  it; 

^  explahiing  that  in  a  change  of  the  affections, 

if  it  came  at  all,  it  were  better  that  it  should 

I  j  come  early.     But  he  only  ventured  this  con- 

'  solatory  suggestion  once.  His  child  recovered 

the  effect  it  had  upon  her ;  and  he  was  too 

[  thankful  for   the  reprieve,   in   not  having 

I  caused  her  death,  ever  to  allude  to  the  sub- 

|;  ject  again. 

^  At  another  time  he  touched   upon  hff 

patience,  and  extolled  her  fortitude. 

*  "See,"  she  said,   "what  you  praise  me 

for!  praise  my  deceit,  if  you  will,  but  do 

,  not  praise  me  for  that  which  I  have  not  yet 

achieved."    And  then  came  such  a  gudi  of 
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tears,  and  such  exclamations  of  anguish 
burst  from  the  heart,  that  Sir  Frederic  in 
his  fears  confessed  that  he  saw  no  hope  of 
her  ever  being  better.  And  there  seemed 
to  spring  in  her  a  gleam  of  comfort,  as  she 
listened  to  what  seemed  to  her  the  truth. 

He  then  offered  an  excuse  for  her  proud 
petulance,  as  she  was  wont  to  call  it;  shewing 
her  that  all  she  had  done  was  for  the  best ; 
that  she  had  meant  it  well :  and  he  told  her 

this  in  a  cahn  moment,  when  he  expected  it 

« 

would  administer  to  her  cure.  In  reply,  as 
though  a  sword  had  pierced  her, 

"  Retribution  !  retribution  ! "  she  ex- 
claimed in  agony.  "  Did  /  spare  Lionel? — 
did  I  feel  for  him  one  commiserating  pang? 
Oh,  no — ^no — no !  Oh,  Sir,  you  know  not 
what  it  is  to  do  wrong,  and  then  to  be 
punished  for  it!" 

Sir  Frederic  bit  his  lips;  and  she  con- 
tinued— 

"  Never,  then,  refer  me  to  my  conscience, 
for  there  I  tell  you  all  is  barren :  to  me  re- 
trospection can  be  no  consoler.     Never  let 
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me  look  to  the  paat  z  to4al  foi^etfulnesa  ii 
my  only  diance ;  all  reoollection  but  bringi 
my  call0u&ne88  of  heart  before  me.  Hov 
well  I  palliated  it  all  to  my  own  mind! 
calling  it  love  that  tempted  me  to  crudty; 
— that  HE  and  I  were  formed  for  one  imotber; 
Mud  then  and  therefore  Lionel  waa  but  an 
interloper,  Alas!  alas!  every  sin,  foUy, 
eiTor,  atarea  me  in  Uie  &ce ! 

'^  pardon  me,  my  father,  I  know  what  you 
would  aay/^  she  haatily  exdauned;  for  she 
saw  that  he  was  about  to  speak.  ^^Yoa 
would  say  that  Lionel  forgave  me.  Ay,  ay» 
1  know  he  did;  but  does  tfmt  soothe  my 
pain?  /  forgive  Hartley  Woodward; — I 
think  I  do — ^I  mean  so  to  do :  but  not  yet^ 
not  yet." 

She  burst  into  tears — buried  her  head  in 
the  cushion  of  the  so&,  and  in  a  waiHng, 
childlike  cr)%  sunk  into  a  deep  and  long 
slcL^p. 

And  in  this  state  of  mind  a  proposal  waa 
made  to  her — calmly  and  dispassionately — 
would  she  marcy  Lionel  Ayleiford^  and  save 
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her  father  from  ruin?  Her  reply  was,  that 
she  would  save  her  father  from  ruin  if  she 
oould;  but  she  would  not  marry  Lionel 
Aylesford — ^not  even  look  upon  him,  whom 
she  had  so  wounded. 

Sir  Frederic  now  wrote  to  her  on  the 
subject,  for  he  was  too  annoyed  to  talk  the 
matter  over;  and  he  explained  to  her  that 
he  had  begun  his  life  wrong — ^had  allowed 
his  expenses  greatly  to  exceed  his  means — 
every  year  exceeding  his  income;  that  he 
had  been  too  proud  to  retrench,  and  that 
now  ruin  was  come.  Were  he  to  begin  life 
again^  he  said,  he  would  act  differently — ^he 
now  saw  the  folly  of  his  conduct.  He  had 
calculated  that  she  would  have  maiTied 
.well;  and  then  the  little  he  had  left  would 
have  lasted  him  to  the  end.  But  with  all 
his  vexations,  he  now  bid  fair  to  outlive  this 
little.  Yet  there  was  a  chance  left.  Mr. 
Aylesford  was  his  principal  creditor,  and  he 
was  willing,  on  the  marriage  taking  place 
between  herself  and  his  son,  to  forego  all 
his  claims.    Looking  round  on  every  sidft, 
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he  confessed  he  thought  this  the  best  measure 

to  take;  that  it  would  mve  a  great  deal  of 

exposure  and  trouble.     At  the  age  to  which 

he  had  arrived,  it  was  more  than  probable 

he  wouhl  give  his  estates  up   to  his  only 

ehilcL     Therefore,  in  her  taking  Liond,  it 

seemed  he  merely  gave  them  up;  for  Mr. 

Aylesford  had  offered  of  his  own  accord  to 

make  them  over  to  his  son ;  therefore,  when 

herself  and  Lionel  were  one,  it  mattered  Utde 

to  themselves,  and  less  to  the  world,  from 

which  side  their  income  was  derived. 

He  f^in  affirmed  that  he  had  consideFed 
the  matter  well :  that  ruin  was  better,  even, 
than  having  to  go  through  the  accounts  of 
years.  He  had  found  to  his  cost,  that 
bailiffs  and  stewards  were  willing  to  rocciw 
every  tiling  and  to  disburse  nothing.  He 
believed  no  man  was  honest,  unless  he  ww 
8harj>ly  looked  after;  and  that,  he  confessed 
bo  never  could  do*  In  consequence  of  his  noi 
seeing  to  his  agents'  aceounts,  they  had  taket 
every  advantage,  and  a  fine  fortune  hac 
divindled   away  and  had  eventually  beei 
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swallowed  up.  He  who  shrinks  from  exa- 
mining the  first  quarter's  account,  will  na- 
turally decline  examining  the  account  of 
the  year.  So  vouchers  are  put  aside — or 
mislaid,  and  there  is  no  redress. 

"  Now  then,  Sydney,"  he  continued,  "  it  i» 
for  you  and  I  to  decide  between  ourselves 
what  had  better  be  done.  Pecuniary  embar- 
rassment weakens  and  chains  the  mind ; 
and  perhaps  the  worst  efiect  of  all  is,  in  the 
indignities  to  which  it  subjects  its  victim. 
You  know  I  never  liked  your  first-talked-of 
match — I  detest  the  idea  still :  yet  I  think, 
of  two  evils,  if  you  now  marry  Lionel 
Aylesford,  it  will  be  choosing  the  least : — 
nevertheless,  at  the  same  time  I  must  ever 
add,  my  dear  girl,  pray  please  yourself: 
cautioning  you  however  to  weigh  the  mat- 
ter well  before  you  finally  decide. 

**  It  is  right  you  should  know  the  precipice 
on  which  we  stand,  and  that  all  the  luxu- 
ries which  now  surround  us  we  shall  have 
to  give  up.  Cleveland  must  go  with  all  the 
rest — its   gorgeous  rooms — ^its  consecrated 
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groundft ;  and  we  must  tread  the  world  ai 
beggars: — living  on  a  mere  pittani^ — a 
Uttle  property  hemmed  round  in  a  way 
that  even  these  harpies  could  not  deprin 
me  of  it. 

"  Let  ua  th^i  walk  forth,  Sydney,  if  m 
you  decide  it : — it  were  better  than  liviiig 
in  peril,  and  sleeping  in  a  fever  of  anxiety. 

"  TeU  me  then^  as  concisely  as  you  on, 
that  you  wiD  marry,  or  tliat  you  will  not 
And  if  the  latter  is  your  decision,  do 
not  apprehend  that  the  least  murmur  iriU 
escape  me  —  I  will  only  add  as  a  last 
caution,  if  so  you  resolve,  "  vous  n'y  troavere 
pas  votre  compte," 

On  reading  this  letter,  the  daughter  al 
once  resolved  that  she  could  do  nothin| 
but  prepare  to  bear  with  and  support  bei 
father  under  the  calamity  wliich  threatened 
him.  In  a  moment  she  had  resolved,  witt 
a  faint  awakening  of  her  own  dormaiil 
pride,  that  she  wotdd  set  Sir  Frederic 
the  example  of  the  greatness  of  her  courage 
Her  mind  was    made  up;   to  go  finth  ia 
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destitution,  and  still  to  contrive  for 
*ather  that  comfort  and  peace,  which  in 
ase  riches  had  failed  to  give.  She  could 
;e  conceal  it  from  herself,  that  she  co- 
l  the  change.  Anything  was  a  re- 
X)  the  dead  calm  under  which  she  had 
• 

Sydney  Geveland  felt  herself  prepared : 
iier  plan  was,  to  give  up  all  but  the  sum 
.^rederic  had  named,  and  to  seek  for 
^,  and  thereby  some  return  of  peace, 
andering  with  her  father  in  a  foreign 
:  there  was  no  question  in  her  mind  as 
lich  position  it  was  her  duty  to  take : — 
rriage  was  totally  out  of  the  nature  of 

pained  her,  therefore,  to  perceive  that 
Frederic  made  no  preparation — under- 
no  alteration  in  his  habits  for  the 
veraement  about  to  come.  She  saw 
his  mind  sliunbered  under  the  required 
^  and  that  if  he  was  conscious  at  all 
le  trial  yet  in  store,  it  was  under  the 
iream  impression  that  relief  was  at  hand. 
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Could  he  Buppoae  her  wavering  in  her  re 
solve  ?  To  her  there  was  but  one  path  left 
atid  if  that  led  to  the  grave^  so  much  ik 
better.  She  told  him  this;  but  still  theii 
wad  a  pauee. 

"  We  are  in  a  Btrait,  my  father,  that  ad 
mita  of  nothing  but  ready  action^  and  m 
tuous  reaignation/' 

He  did  not  know :  and  still  he  hesitated 
He  who  had  Buccoured  bo  many  who  mtiathavi 
been  ruined  but  for  his  substantial  aid,  ii 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  for  him  no  bel] 
should  come!  An  arm  would  be  stretched  oa 
to  save  him,  he  knew  full  well :  if  his  daughter'i 
feiled,  still  it  would  come :  he  had  donegocx 
secretly,  and  in  secret  good  would  still  b 
done. 

Sir  Frederic  Cleveland  had  yet  to  lean 
the  world.  His  popularity  was  sunk  witi 
his  fallen  fortunes;  debts  poured  in;  ant 
even  Sydney  stood  aghast  to  see  the  reckles 
long  standing  of  his  bills.  She  marked  th 
ruin,  gathering  like  a  thunder-cloud|  an^ 
fearfully  abe  looked  around  for  shelter^    Sh 
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took  old  Selby  the  steward  apart,  and  asked 
him  how  it  had  all  happened,  and  what  he 
thought  was  best  to  be  done? 

The  simple  old  man  seemed  frightened 
out  of  his  wits.  He  had  little  to  say,  but 
ssxd  it  with  a  marvellous  meaning;  his  face 
and  voice  betraying  the  extreme  panic  of 
dismay;  his  eyes  wandering  every  way  but 
the  direct,  his  jaws  unconsciously  lengthened, 
his  words  full  of  suspense,  and  trembling 
with  the  vacant  drawl  of  apprehension. 

What  was  to  be  done,  she  asked,  to  pre- 
serve her  father  from  his  pending  fate? 

"  Hur  knowed  as  well  as  hur  did  hesel'." 

No,  no,  she  at  once  answered  him,  any 
thing  was  easier  than  that !  She  knew  her 
father  well,  she  said,  and  that  he  would  rather 
die  than  that  she  should  humble  herself  to 
do  him  service. 

**  We  must  go,"  she  said ;  and  it  was 
uttered  in  that  tone  of  decision  that  made 
old  Selby  more  frightened  than  before. 

She  felt  sad  and  desolate;  there  was  that 
depresmig  silence  which  precedes  a  storm-^ 
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a s«  otkBaiied  trad  in  all  wbo approached; 
a  v&aps  in  tiie  voioe — a  manifestation  of 
dmi.chas  bar  made  the  matter  worse.  And 
akfr  vatciied  her  fiit^  anxiously,  to  knofw 
VMS  he  vould  do.  But  alas!  Sir  Frederic 
did  aodiing.  For  hours  he  would  sit,  psle, 
fixed,  and  mute — a  Tery  statue;  and  she  tdt 
acrafid  when  she  saw  this  helplessness.  It 
seemed  with  him  all  a  irawrs:  he  kept  find- 
ing  &uh  with  this^  Iftying  the  Uame  od 
that:  himsi^'  ahrajs  exempted  £rom  these 
charges^  Then  she  would  say  that  things 
must  take  their  own  course — that  she  wonld 
do  nothing:  when  another  enthrahnent  would 
manifest  itseU^  some  obdurate  person  waiting 
in  the  hall  to  be  paid,  making  his  voiee 
heard  even  through  the  open  door,  or  dete^ 
minedly  seated  as  she  pasKd. 

^  Who  is  the  next  in  command  T*  she 
asked  herself^  as  a  brsTe  man  would,  ivho 
saw  his  ocMumanding  officer  disabled,  ^It 
is  /^**  was  the  answer  which  came  qpontir 
neonslytoherlips:  ^If /share tbei 
so  must  /share  the  dmrgb.^ 
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But  it  was  difficult  to  work  herself  into 
the  affair;  for  she  resolutely  refused  to  see 
3Ir.  Aylesford.  **  Your  father — ^your  fa- 
ther," was  ever  the  reply,  to  her  inquiries 
of  the  agent  respectmg  the  embarrassments 
that  had  overwhelmed  them.  She  grew 
proud,  and  she  replied — 

"  Sir,  I  am  my  Bather's  representative." 
The  man  of  buraness  saw  she  was  deter- 
mined ;  and  from  that  moment  all  went  better. 
"  Take  it  all,"  she  said;  " pay  our  debts, 
and  let  us  depart  with  what  we  have  left  to 
furmsh  our  daily  bread." 

"  But  that  will  not  suit  Sir  Frederic  ?" 
"  Trust  me,  sir :  you  know  him  not,  if  you 
think  he  would  continue  this  expensive  ca- 
reer, aware  of  his  position.  If  he  is  now 
slow  to  resolve,  it  is  that  his  decisions  are 
never  hastily  formed.  Are  you  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Frederic  as  to  confound 
the  mistakes  of  the  moment  with  the  intel- 
ligence and  rectitude  of  the  mind  ?  You 
do  not  know  him,  I  repeat,  if  so  you  judge 
him.     I  teU  you  his  inertness  at  the  present 
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crisis  will  prove  itself  wisdom  in  the  end— 
r€Culerpour  mieux  sauterJ* 

Her  listener  looked  very  much  as  thotigb 
he  qu^tioned  her  assertion;  but  she  was 
^rnest  in  what  she  said;  repeating,  "  If  jot 
say  that  we  are  bankrupts  in  all,  as  such  kl 
US  act :  take  all,  and  let  us  depart — the  fiir- 
ther  the  better-" 

"  Ay^  ay,  young  lady :  but  the  plague  of 
it  ia,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  take  all."  And 
then  a  cautious  and  well*planned  difficaltf 
waa  disclosed — an  entanglement  that  had 
eprung  up  finom  her  intended  marriage  with 
Mr.  Aylesford^a  son;  robbing  him  of  that 
which  in  equity  was  his  own^  unless  the 
now  consGQted  to  fulfil  these  set-aside  e^* 
gagements. 

She  hid  her  face  within  her  hands. 

'^  Could  we  but  msmage  this — " 

"  Cease,  air!"  she  said;  and  ih^%  was  i 
her  look  that  rendered  it  essen- 
new  should  end*     The  media- 
ad  to  observe^  that  those  wecf 
pardon  all  the  past. 
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^^Pardon^  sir !  You  know  not  the  nature 
of  her  you  deal  with," 

The  man  of  law  saw  that  by  what  he  said 
he  made  things  worse,  and  confessed  that 
the  proud  had  a  strange  mode  of  doing 
business.  "As  it  was,  there  was  but  the  one 
course  left:  if  this  did  not  bring  folks  to 
their  senses,  so  much  the  worse."  Conces- 
sion or  hostility,  was  once  more  tendered 
£9r  their  choice. 

But  all  was  refused,  and  Cleveland  quitted 
for  the  world  at  large. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

''  AuD  must  this  goodly  heritage  be  given 
up!"  burst  from  Sir  Frederic's  overcharged 
hearty  as,  in  the  desperate  and  irremediabk 
state  of  things,  he  took  his  departure  bm 
Geveland — ^that  place  for  so  long  the  abode 
of  refinement  and  peace,  now  beset  with  im* 
patient  and  clamorous  creditors,  usoien, 
and  extortioners,  fierce  and  inexorable  in 
their  demands,  seemingly  iron-hearted  men, 
from  the  hope  which  was  prolonged,  efcn 
at  the  eleventh  hoar,  that  Sir  Frederic  and 
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his  hapless  daughter  might  see  that  it  were 
better  to  "  come  to  terms." 

There  was  one  imploring  look  from  tlie 
fieither  to  his  child,  ere  the  carriage  drove 
off:  but  she  who  had  been  urged  and  tu- 
tored ever  to  "  please  herself,"  could  not  but 
do  so  at  such  an  awful  crisis.  She  would 
rather  have  paid  every  debt  with  her  blood, 
drop  by  drop,  than  have  consented  to  ac- 
cept the  alternative;  and  she  supposed  on 
this  point  Sir  Frederic  Cleveland  was  of  the 
same  ojHuion  as  herself.  Sick  of  the  false 
world,  she  saw  not  how  ill  prepared  her 
fiithw  was  to  quarrel  with  it ;  neither  did 
she  suspect  that,  gifted  with  little  forti- 
tude to  endure  calamity,  or  with  coiurage  to 
exalt  in  the  struggle  with  necessity,  a  lover 
of  quiet  rather  than  a  stickler  for  right,  his 
serene  spirit  harassed  by  the  obligation  of 
having  to  act — ^he  would  right  willingly  have 
descended  from  the  carriage  and  have  gone 
back. 

It  was  a  bright  spring  morning,  as  he 
ealmly  and   collectedly   expressed  it;  yet 


pow.  Sydney  thrust  » 
been  given  to  her  by 
withheld  till  the  last, 
had  made  her  arrangem 
and  now  there  was  no 
to  drive  off. 

"  It  is  well !"  she  sai 
course  left  for  us  to  ta 
as  it  were,  to  die,  ere 
happy!  Happy?"  Sh 
and  listened  to  it  as  sh< 
sound — "  Happy  ?'  I 
had  onoe  understood, 
its  meaning.  **How 
happy?' 

**  How  indeed,  my  d 
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and  then  to  Rouen,  where  they  would  rest. 
They  had  traced  their  journey  on  the  map, 
and  the  glorious  sight,  of  St.  Ouen  and  the 
Cathedral  were  to  repay  them  for  their  toil. 
Sydney  gathered  firmness  fix)m  finding  she 
had  to  rely  entirely  on  herself;  and  if  she 
did  inwardly  tremble  a  little  this  way  and 
that,  still,  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  undevi- 
atingly  she  remained  firm  to  her  point; 
cheering  her  father  on  as  weU  as  she  could, 
.  and  telling  him  how  he  would  dote  with  her 
in  wandering  about  a  place,  rendered  so 
interesting  by  its  connection  with  the  history 
of  his  country. 

He  had  been  in  a  hundred  churches,  he 
said,  before  she  was  bom,  and  he  always 
flaw  reason  to  find  fault  with  them.  "  Chris- 
.tianity  petrified,"  Coleridge  had  called  some 
building  of  the  sort :  for  his  part,  he  always 
detected  that  some  blunder  of  the  architect 
was  petrified  with  it. 

All  this  was  not  very  promising,  but  there 
was  no  redress :  she  wound  her  arm  within 
bis  as  she  sat  beside  him  in  the  carriage, 
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and   almost    felt 

manner  with  whit 

of  her  aflfection. 

^'  We  shall  soo 

from  every  recol 

pain." 

He  really  was  h 
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"  The  summer 

lie  was  glad 
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icy  pang  shot  to 
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that  she  was  to  < 

companion. 

And  now  she 

ness  of  travel — i 
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ideii — so  dull  in 
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triste  phiisir !"  sa 
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**  une  triste  plaisi 
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it  so ;  for  in  no 

1 

tempt  to  lighten 

voured  to  soothe 

1 

he  had  fallen  intc 

and  therefore  he 

asked  him  how  he 

"Oh,veiywell— 
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be  donei  and  therefore  it  is  done — ^there 
is  no  other  course  left,  but  to  bear  it  tlie 
best  way  I  can :  yet  I  confess  it  seems  to  nic 
a  strange  mode  of  saving  money!"  And 
again  Sydney's  spirit  would  sink :  she  was 
not  assured  witliin  herself;  and  such  words, 
'even  though  she  knew  them  of  old,  pain- 
fully shook  her  best  intentions. 

It  was  a  pleasant  night  for  the  miserable 
daughter  when  they  reached  the  port  from 
which  they  sailed.  The  waves  were  now 
taking  their  turn  of  turmoil  and  com- 
moticm — ^her  troubles  were  over,  at  least  for 
a  time — and  as  they  rocked  her  into  a  sooth- 
ing sleep,  she  uttered  the  wish  that  so  they 
might  end  for  ever. 

But  morning  came,  and  a  bright  sun 
cheered  her  as  she  ascended  to  the  deck  of 
the  vessel  to  seek  her  father.  She  found 
him  wrapped  in  his  travelling  cloak,  seated 
in  a  chair  by  the  steamer's  side ;  looking  like 
a  dethroned  monarch,  placidly  resijnied. 
Yet  he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  as 
she  praised  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
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scene,  wherein  all  nature  seemed  in  harmony 
sea  and  land  rejoicing  as  it  were  together. 

Never  was  there  so  bright  a  sun,  neyei 
was  there  so  pale  a  blue,  as  stood  abotn 
Havre  that  day !  One  by  one  rose  steeple 
tower,  and  dome — the  antique  fort  at  theen 
tmnce  to  the  harbour,  and  the  broad  stripes 
sail:*  of  the  foreign  vessels  within*  The] 
rose  to  the  eye  slowly  as  from  the  clea 
green  deep ;  and  then  as  the  steamer  ghda 
near,  they  wavered  and  floated  aa  object 
seen  but  in  a  dream. 

And  Sydney  could  have  gazed  for  evei 
and  still  have  found  something  new,  t 
change  for  a  time  the  current  of  her  dt 
pressed  thought ;  and  she  pointed  it  all  oij 
to  her  father — the  hUl  bedecked  with  houm 
on  the  one  sidei  and  Honfleur  in  its  run 
beauty  on  the  other.  But  Sir  Frederi 
preferred  fixing  his  eye  on  the  toe  of  h 
boot,  ddiberately  playing  at  the  same  tin 
a  methodical  tattoo  upon  his  knee,  in  a  lis 
lessi  sort  of  impatience* 

^' But  is  it  not -beautiful?" 
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"  Yes ;  but  those  who  have  ever  seen  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  would  never  come  to  the 
eoast  of  France  to  look  for  beauties." 

The  Custom  House  was  soon  passed,  for 
they  had  little  luggage  with  them ;  and  then 
they  had  to  climb  the  paquet  brick  stairs 
at  the  London  Hotel. 

"Would  my  Lord  like  to  dine  at  the 
Table  d'H6te?' 

"Whatr 

Sydney  shut  her  ears,  and  shrank  within 
herself.  Where  was  her  hope — ^her  prospect 
— ^if  so  her  £Either  intended  to  meet  with  all 
these  trying  and  indifferent  accommodations 
of  travel! 

Once  at  their  journey's  end,  she  hoped 
things  would  wear  a  more  promising  ap- 
pearance. Li  truth,  she  was  weary  with  thus 
having  to  point  out  the  bright  side  of  things 
— she  who  saw  nothing  but  sombre  black  in 
the  creation !  It  was  a  novel  occupation  for 
her  in  this  rugged  world ;  yet  well  did  she 
fulfil  it :  indeed,  she  feared  to  leave  it  for  a 
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moment  untried,  xmder  the  but  too  viable 
depressed  state  of  her  Other's  feelings. 

True  to  her  purpose,  she  never  relaxed  in 
her  task  of  rendering  the  tedium  and  change 
in  their  lot  less  ap|mrent:  yet  her  hope 
&ded,  as  she  became  alive  to  the  heartr 
sickening  consciousness  that  her  &ther  never 
would  be  reconciled.  Her  sleepless  nighta, 
and  the  returning  of  the  morrow's  troubles^ 
which  at  first  had  excited  her,  now  settled 
heavily  upon  her  mind;  shaking  ber  felth 
in  hor  own  powers  to  ameliorate  l^r  fatha^i 
condition.  For  her,  however,  there  was  m 
choice. 

Some  days  she  would  do  everything  m* 
quired:  others^  nothing.  One  hour  she 
would  say,  **  What  matters  all  this  mortify- 
ing change?*'  At  another  she  would  shed 
tears — bitter  and  secret  tears — for  very 
vexation.  It  was  all  a  di%am — aa  em- 
bodied image  her  weak  heeui  would  sdll 
[Hinder  and  dwell  on*  She  wished  her 
indignation    had  never  been  di^layed   to 
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betray  her  weakness ;  but  with  time,  anger 
had  passed  away,  leaving  only  a  mysterious 
and  melancholy  recollection.  Under  these 
feelings  she  had  done  well. 

In  her  determination  she  was  still  firm ; 
$he  never  would  marry  Lionel.  No,  it  was 
better,  bad  as  it  was,  that  she  should  be 
in  France,  with  her  hopeless  and  dis- 
pirited father.  Days  passed  on;  and  Sir 
Frederic  and  his  daughter  settled  themselves 
in  a  pretty  maisonette  at  Rouen,  on  the 
Boulevard  Beauvoisine;  where  peace,  at 
least,  might  have  been  their  own,  could  they 
have  felt  willing  to  have  cherished  it. 
Sydney  had  no  time  to  sink  into  despond- 
ency, and  she  felt  all  the  benefit  of  exertion : 
her  health  improved;  and  as  she  busied 
herself  in  the  necessary  duties  of  her  altered 
station,  she  felt  that  could  she  but  have 
made  her  father  as  trustful  as  herself,  there 
might  yet  be  some  comfort  in  store  for 
them. 

She  found,  however,  that  she  was  alone 
in  every  exertion  she  made— in  every  duty 
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^he  fulfilled:  if  she  spoke,  a  querulous 
reply  was  all  the  return  she  gained;— if 
silent,  it  was  dolorous  to  listen  to  the  sighs 
that  burst  from  her  father*  IrritabiUty 
seemed  to  have  taken  the  place  of  his  pre- 
vious caha,  and  fault-finding  that  of  his 
gracious  suavity.  Shivering  when  it  wai 
warm,  protesting  he  felt  Buffocated  and  pent 
up  in  such  nut-shells  of  rooms  when  it  was 
cold;  there  was  little  left  for  his  daughter 
but  to  bear  and  forbear,  and  to  conceal  her 
anxiety.  Yet  vain  was  it  to  seek  to  put  it 
aside  by  the  force  of  occupation;  if  she 
read,  spectres  danced  upon  her  book — if  she 
worked,  vague  fears  possessed  her  mind< 
She  saw  that  her  fether^  though  broken  in 
heart,  would  rather  die  than  ^ow  himself 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  adverse  state  of 
things  that  had  taken  place-  Unl^a  the 
light  of  heaven  shone  to  him  through  the 
high  plate-glass  windows  of  Cleveland  Hall, 
to  him  it  was  no  Ught  at  all* 

She  would  invite  him  to  walk  with  her 
amid  the  interesting  scenery  around.     He 
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would  give  an  impatient  negative.  Walking 
might  do  very  well  for  those  who  were  used 
to  it :  for  himself,  he  never  walked ;  it  would 
be  the  last  mode  he  should  ever  think  of 
adopting  to  drive  away  ennui  in  such  a 
desolate  state  of  existence  as  his. 

Sydney  would  sit  in  meekness  and  patience 
watching  her  dissatisfied  parent,  supporting 
herself  imder  the  conviction  that  they  had 
done  right  in  pursuing  the  course  they  had 
taken.  It  was  uniaccountable  to  her  that  a 
character  of  so  much  worth  as  the  one  be- 
fore her,  should  lose  itself  in  the  entangle- 
ment of  its  affsotions  for  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  world.  It  was  a  sight  full 
of  deep  and  sorrowful  thought,  to  see  a  man 
once  endowed  with  strength  and  wisdom, 
now  sunk  into  hopeless  repining  and  de- 
spondency,— ^his  mind  overclouded,  his  spirit 
gone — ^wasting  his  griefe  on  the  loss  of  those 
things  which  he  must  now  learn  to  live 
without.. 

She  was  proud  to  confess  that  she  was^ 
learning  to  live  without  them.     Could  she 
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bat  teach  her  father  to  put  up  with  this 
change  as  readily  as  herself,  all  might  yet 
he  wdl;  for  she  never  suspected  for  i 
moment  that  it  was  the  ferthest  thing  from 
Sir  Frederic's  purpose  so  to  appear  contented. 
She  wondered  he  was  not  weary  of  the 
never-c^a^ng  complaint  0¥er  the  smaDnesa 
of  their  rooms.  They  were  small  j  but  lai^ 
enough  for  thdr  present  wishes.  "The 
rush  chaiii?  were  so  hard!"  They  men 
hanl;  but  was  there  not  one  always  cai^ 
fully  arranged  for  him  with  the  cushions  of 
the  carriage?  '*  TTie  opprtasi^re  lowneas  d 
the  ceilingB "  was  then  referred  to.  Thus 
was  he  painfully  alive  to  every  ofibndiiig 
point  of  his  changed  position,  and  blaming 
all  but  his  own  inattention  and  the  iQ^judged 
course  which  hiMi  brought  that  change  upon 
him.  She  saw  this  restlessness  wth  appns- 
hension,  and  grieved  to  find  that  his  temper 
WES  ruffled  by  things  he  might  as  wA\  have 
passed  unnoticed  j  artfully  deceiving  her  at 
the  same  time  as  to  the  real  object  of  \m 
complaint. 
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"  Sydney,"  he  would  say,  "  your  resigna- 
tion, be  it  real  or  feigned,  only  serves  to 
plague  me :  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you,  my 
diild,  put  up  with  things  to  which  you  have 
never  been  accustomed.  At  home  you  lived 
as  one  of  the  House  of  Cleveland  ought  to 
live.  It  is  no  use  to  dbguise  the  thing; 
the  place  you  have  brought  me  to  is  little 
better  than  a  dog-kennel." 

It  was  said  so  spitefiiUy,  that  Sydney 
almost  smiled;  and  with  an  attempt  to 
account  for  it,  she  replied — "  So  that  we 
are  not  dogs,  dear  father,  never  mind.  I 
love  our  sweet  Cleveland  as  well  as  you  do, 
and  should  miss  its  luxuries  the  same,  were 
I  not  teaching  myself  to  be  too  independent 
to  acknowledge  their  necessity.  Let  us 
not  make  our  lot  more  wretched  by  wailing 
for  what  is  gone.  Let  us  shew  this  change- 
ful world  we  care  not  for  what  it  wrests 
away  from  us ;  and  see  what  a  list  of  dis- 
appointment, bitterness,  aching  fear,  and 
restless  wic^rtainty,  we  escape,  if  we  be  the 
first  to  laugh  at  our  privations.     Let  us 
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laugh  then,  dear  father,  and  shame  the 
covetous  and  self-indulgent.  Do  you  Boi 
think  we  are  unworthy  the  blesanga  we 
must  admit  we  still  have  left,  if  we  indulge 
in  this  wretched  discontent?" 

He  could  not  see  these  blessings.  She 
must  have  a  keener  perception  than  he  could 
lay  claim  to,  to  say  in  what  they  consisted. 

She  could  only  reply,  how  sincerely  sb 
wished  he  would  look  at  them  through  hei 
own  changed  vision.  Yet  even  this  deter 
iniiuition  to  make  the  best  of  all  presen 
things,  was  shaken  by  the  continued  be 
moanings  of  his  restless  spirit,  rebellinj 
against  the  visitation  he  had  dra¥m  dowi 
upon  himself. 

The  very  affections  of  the  heart  seemet 
getting  stagnant  with  him.  Sydney  felt  tb 
change;  and  in  her  dismay  it  would  8trik< 
her,  If  such  was  the  result,  might  she  no 
have  erred  in  her  decision?  She  pressed  hei 
hand  to  her  temples,  for  her  mind  was  to< 
perplexed  to  answer  the  question.  She  wa 
now  with  her  fiither  in  exile,  aa  he  persists 
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in  calling  it — and  every  particular  feature 
of  the  fever  of  mind  which  urged  her  to  fly 
so  far,  now  calmly  developed  itself.  She 
would  fly  away  from  all :  and  in  the  atrophy 
that  seemed  to  have  seized  on  Sir  Frederic's 
powers,  he  had  passively  fallen  into  the  ar- 
rangement. Had  this  apathy  continued,  it 
might  yet  have  been  well ;  but  it  had  not ; 
and  the  error  in  her  judgment  was  brought 
before  her  every  day  in  its  greatest  magni- 
tude. She  saw  it — felt  it,  when  too  late  to 
rectify  it.  What  was  Hartley  Woodward 
now  to  her,  that  she  should  so  gladly  have 
flown  the  country  in  which  he  lived?  Why 
had  she  spumed  an  union  her  father  had 
proposed  in  his  extremity? 

She  now  began  to  see,  and  to  see  clearly, 
where  she  had  erred,  and  that  she  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  take  the  burden  with 
the  blessing. 

It  was  night  when  these  thoughts  passed 
through  her  mind.  Her  father  slept  near; 
so  not  feeling  quite  alone,  she  drew  back 
the  white  curtains  of  her  room,  to  view  the 
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moon  through  the  lofty  elms  th^t  skirted 
the  Boulevards,  and  so  soothe  her  mind  to 
rest  before  she  sought  her  pillow-  A  figure 
in  a  cloak  stood  against  the  tree  that  faced 
her  window,  and  there  were  two  musicians 
near.  In  some  surprise  she  watched  them 
through  the  wliite  curtain.  The  person  ia 
the  cloak  gave  his  orders,  and  they  played 
some  airs — French  airs,  no  doubt,  but  she 
knew  not  what  they  said;  and  coududic^  it 
to  be  a  complimentary  serenade,  she  smiled 
to  find  that,  if  forgotten  by  her  friendsp 
strangers  were  ready  to  shew  her  that  they 
esteemed  her.  So  she  soothed  herself  to 
sleep  with  these  agreeable  ideas ;  and  slept 
as  soundly  as  some  of  her  fdlow-creaturei 
are  found  to  do  under  circumstances  much 
more  grievous. 

It  was  well  that  Sydney  Cleveland  did 
sleep ;  for  she  found  that  |o  reconcile  her 
lather  to  his  lot,  demanded  a  strength  she 
almost  wondered  to  feel  given  to  her  wearied 
and  perplexed  spirit. 
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In  the  morning  she  remembered  the  sere- 
nade. But  there  was  a  strange  dream  in 
her  ears — a  mournful  anxiety  at  her  heart : 
it  was  but  a  dream,  she  knew;  yet  was  it 
painAil  to  be  so  completely  brought  back  to 
post  times.  She  had  heard  an  air  they 
both  used  to  sing  together;  but  what  meant 
this  both — to  whom  did  it  allude  ?  Not  to  one, 
surely,  but  to  the  other.  It  had  typified 
by-gone  times.  The  part  he  sung  had  been 
fill!  and  persuasive,  as  it  was  wont  to 
be;   hers  had  been    totally  silent,— -^ot  a 
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note  to  break  the  tale-telling  stillness :  and 
then  again  he  had  sung,  and  again  the  break, 
when  once  more  instruments  and  voice 
would  make  up  for  her  deficiency. 

There  was  an  awful  feeling  on  her  mind 
as  she  pondered  on  this  dream.  Yet  was 
it  a  dream?  How  could  she  herself  have 
arranged  the  miae  en  scene,  that  should  on 
awaking  have  given  her  so  much  discomfort  V 
There  was  a  mystery  in  the  matter  that  left 
it  one  of  painful  perplexity : — ^why  was  she 
to  be  so  disturbed?  She  inquired  of  Sir 
Frederic  if  he  had  heard  music  in  the  night? 

No ;  he  had  heard  nothing.  Of  the  ser- 
vants?— Music  was  so  common  an  accompa- 
niment of  sleep,  that  even  if  they  had  heard 
it  they  had  not  given  it  their  attention. 

It  was  therefore  unworthy  of  any  trust. 
She  did  not  trust ;  she  had  merely  tormented 
herself  in  her  sleep:  and  yet  she  fimcied 
that  there  was  a  protecting  hand  near;  and 
this  impression  seemed  for  the  day  to  lighten 
her  responsibility,  and  to  help  her  in  her 
task.     She  said  to  her  &thery  ^  I  have  been 
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reading  this  morning  the  words  of  a  good 
man;  and  he  says,  '  If  we  learn  to  know 
the  world  better,  to  place  less  confidence  in 
it,  to  expect  nothing  from  it,  then  there  is 
no  reason  that  we  should  accuse  our  fortune : 
the  world  perhaps  does  not  love  us;  but 
have  we  not  reason  to  thank  it,  if  it  makes 
us  place  our  comfort  and  contentment  in 
God?'" 

"  Where  did  you  hear  that,  my  child?" 

"  I  read  it.  Sir,  in  a  book  full  of  truth 
and  comfort.  But  I  have  not  done.  It  con- 
tinues :  *They  are  unkind  whom  we  have  most 
obliged;  but  we  repent  not  that  we  have 
done  such  ungrateful  persons  good ;  we  still 
love  them,  and  lay  up  hereafter  our  hopes 
and  expectations  above :  and  when  we  cast 
up  our  accounts,  we  find  that  we  are  gainers 
by  them.' " 

"  I  cannot  see  it,  Sydney,  in  that  light ; 
and  I  never  shall  see  it  whilst  those  accursed 
chickens  persist  in  roosting  on  the  gate." 

**  It  is  very  provoking,"  said  she,  indulg- 
ing in  a  smile;    ^^  and  yet  it  is  such   a 
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cheerful  prospect,  looking  on  these  Bou 
Turds ;  and  the  sun  must  strike  so  warm 
it  flickers  through  the  trees^  that  I  han 
wonder  at  their  taste." 

^**  Taste !  Gradous^  child,  profane  not ' 
word!  It  must  be  a  strange  taste  to  ] 
any  thing  in  fiouen.*' 

'*  May  I  say  one  more  word  fixHn  my  d 
little  book?" 

••A  thousand.  Miss  Clevehmd." 

'  Sydney's  voice  was  depressed,   and 

tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  as  she  repeated — 

•*  '  When  all  the  alterations  in  the  wo 

'  will  not  quiet  us,  one  alteration  will,  f 

that  is,  the  change  of  our  opinions  conce 

'j  ing  things,  and  our  estimate  of  them: 

{  this  one^  more  mil  be  done  than  by  ten  A 

sand  changes.'     I  thank  my  God,  Sir,  tl 

He  has  enabled  me  to  effect  this  change. 


\ !  look  not  to  things  as  they  were,  neither 

~  they  are,  but  ^vith  the  view  we  shall  take 

them  when  all  is  coming  to  a  doae.    1 
f      1 
'-  me  then  hope  that  you  will  do  the  sai 

'AllonsI  en  braver  papa,  sois  grmadierl ' 
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our  Mends  say  here.  One  more  word^  and 
I  have  done.  ^  A  proud  man  hath  no  God; 
aa  unpeaceable  man  hath  no  neighbour;  a 
distrustful  man  hath  no  friend;  and  he  that 
is  discontented  hath  not  himself.'  Give  not 
up  this  self  then,  dear  father,  for  where  shall 
we  be  without  it?" 

•*  What  is  a  man  to  do  wllo  is  brought  to 
my  execrable  position?  Am  I  to  appreciate 
those  who  have  taken  a  diabolical  pride  in 
bringing  me  low?  Had  I  not  been  thunder- 
struck by  such  audacious  assurance,  like  an 
enraged  lion  I  would  have  broken  from  my 
net,  and  have  torn  the  wretch  to  atoms  who 
should  have  dared  to  displace  me  from 
Cleveland.  You  will  tell  itie,  no  doubt,  that 
it  is  better  that  so  it  should  be;  that  I  de- 
serve my  fate;  that  it  is  a  man's  own  BsLult 
if  he  be  persecuted ;  that  all  is  as  honest  aa 
the  day;  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
plots  and  extortion.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
Miss  Cleveland  so  to  decide  these  matters : 
they  who  have  the  luck  to  be  insensible  to 
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Oppression,  and  feel  no  pain  themselves,  are 
apt  to  think  those  pretenders  who  coiiim 
they  would  live  under  so  great  a  reverse  of 
dreumstances." 

She  took  his  hand  affectionately,  mi 
soothed  him  as  she  spoke,  but  she  was  still 
firm  to  her  point,  and  replied,  '*  It  may 
seem  a  hard  retdm  to  what  you  have  said, 
but  I  must  still  keep  to  the  sense  of  that 
with  which  I  am  convinct^^d.  In  this  de- 
hiding  and  dazzling  world  there  is  only  one 
imperishable  reality,  and  that  most  hidden 
and  d^pised — I  mean  a  will  obedient  to  the 
all-wise  ruling  of  things," 

*'  Then  I  teU  you  at  once  that  I  shall 
never  achieve  it :  I  sink — I  die  under  these 
daily  mortifications  of  life.  Wealth  gone— 
he-alth  gone — position  gone — struggling  with 
paltry  pecuniary  difficulties — ^  chilled,  ex- 
hausted —  and  left  to  sink  aa  a  giant 
slaughtered  with  pins.  I  detest  these  b€g- 
garly  ways— this  thrifty  mode  of  existenoei 
I  can  be  poor,  but  I  cannot  be  mean ;  I  can 
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Starve,  but  I  cannot  say  I  like  this  mode  of 
living — I  lay  claim  to  no  such  essence  of 
heroism." 

"  Like  r  repeated  Sydney,  pained  to  the 
quick  to  detect,  with  all  her  dutiful  respect, 
so  much  of  self-delusion.  "  /  do  not  like  it, 
Papa ;  rather  say  I  am  learning  to  bear  with 
it,  and  to  discriminate,  that  yesterday  Caesar 
was  not  so  great — ^to-day  Job  need  not  be  so 
very  miserable.  We  refine  too  closely  upon 
all  these  feelings  by  stifling  those  which  are 
false  to  nature.  We  may  put  up  better  with 
an  altered  lot,  than  by  allowing  the  least 
remnant  of  pride  to  make  us  miserable." 

"  This  is  a  pitch  of  magnanimity  I  con- 
fess far  beyond  my  poor  powers  to  arrive  at." 

"  And  you  will  not  let  me  teach  you?" 

"  I  do  not  say  that,  my  child." 

"  Then  do  let  me  persuade  you  to  the 
truth  of  how  easy  it  is  to  be  content  upon  a 
little — ^to  be  thankful  for  what  we  still  have 
left." 

"  We  have  nothing  left ;  therefore  do  not 
offend  my  good  sense  by  the  word  stifV 
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**  Yes,  still:  and  let  iisfuilliCT  lesnitobc 
content  though  we  hcui  nothing.  Yoa  hm 
yet  to  feel,  dear  father,  how  a  proud  heirt 
may  be  brought  down.  /  had  served  mj 
apprenticeship  ere  we  had  come  to  tb 
strait :  poverty  and  change  have  proved  H 
me  m  healing  bahn.  All  the  gprgeoni 
mockery  we  have  left,  in  which  there  is  » 
little  to  console  when  the  mind  really  is  mt 
and  hard  pressed,  is  but  the  chrysalis  vitiA 
confines  the  caged  fly  from  roaming  al  lai^e. 
In  this  poverty^  such  as  h  is,  I  have  imii 
peace,  and,  as  it  were,  consolation  to  a  haittised 
spirit*  Poverty  is  nothing,  Sir,  to  thoie 
who  have  known  worse  things ;  it  is  so  fflfff 
to  familiarize  our  thoughts  to  such  mm^ 
terial  change :  far  away  from  all  those  wlio 
have  known  us  in  other  times,  our  povcrtj 
is  but  amusement,  if  we  will  take  it  in  thit 
light  —  poverty,  comparatively  speaking— 
for  how  many  live,  and  even  keep  up  an  ip- 
poanmce,  on  very  much  less  than  we  havef 

''  Then  I  pity  the  poor  wretches  from  mj 
heart," 
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Sydney  did  not  ask  for  this  pity — it 
proved  the  hopelessness  of  the  case — that 
ilie  WES  a  sort  of  Timon,  with  no  one  near 
to  bear  her  company;  sick  of  the  false 
world,  and  in  love  with  nought  but  the 
mere  necessities  upon  it.  So  she  withdrew 
herself  a  little ;  and  there  was  something  pecu- 
liarly touching  in  the  subdued  and  hopeless 
tone  with  which  she  next  replied  to  her 
&ther,  proving  her  regret  too  heavy  to 
bear — a  trial  nearly  beyond  endurance,  thus 
to  see  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  tokens  of 
a  rebellious  heart  and  a  repining  spirit 
breaking  forth  in  looks  and  words,  even 
where  she  was  least  prepared  to  expect 
them.  She  fancied  she  might  be  happy 
herself,  even  in  this  strange  land,  as  time 
passed  on,  kindly  reconciling  her  to  its 
course — at  least  almost  happy.  But  to  see 
her  father  so  determined  to  make  matters 
worse,  and  to  hear  these  murmurs  of  fret- 
fulness,  was  intolerable.  But  worse  than 
this  was  to  be  tolerated :  can-ied  away  by 
his  disgust  to  all  around,  her  father  had 
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again  disclosed  to  her  the  point  to  which  his 
wishes  tended^  upbraiding  her  with  the 
course  she  had  followed,  and  proving  to  Her 
there  was  no  obstacle  to  his  happiness  but 
her  own  unfeeling  heart. 

Yet  even  this  unworthy  treatment  wia 
surely  better  to  her  than  taking  duties  od 
hei-aelf  of  which  she  was  incapable.  How 
iMiild  she  marry  Lionel?  WTiat  had  she  t^ 
uffer  him?  Her  resjiect,  it  was  true;  but 
thia  was  but  a  poor  provision  for  marnage. 
Had  she  not  left  him  for  imother^ — unkmi 
him  for  another?  Had  she  not  trouble 
c^nough,  without  jhis  additional  difficulty  of 
findiiig  that  he  was  willing  to  act  up  to  his 
father's  and  Sir  Frederic's  wishes  in  renew- 
ing their  former  engagement?  Was  it  po^ 
sible  that  he  could  love  or  esteem  her  still? 
It  mattered  notj  she  would  die  rather  than 
trespass  on  his  dutiful  affections. 

It  was  easy  to  talk  of  d^th,  but  there 
was  no  chance  of  her  djing  yet.  Change  of 
senile  and  occupation  had,  as  we  have  said, 
proved  to  her  of  great  benefit.  Her  spirits  were 
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calmed,  her  health  improved,  and  the  fEtintest 
tint  of  the  rose  was  beginning  to  resimie  its 
station  on  her  cheek.  She  knew  how  well 
her  father  loved  her,  but  she  could  not  be 
the  less  aware  how  much  more  he  loved  his 
own  gratification  and  ease.  For  a  time  she 
remained  stedfast  in  her  opinion,  that  there 
was  no  other  resource  than  patience;  to 
forego  much,  and  to  endure  more;  till  at 
length,  growing  weary  with  very  hopelessness, 
she  began  to  fear  that  things  must  not  re- 
main as  they  were — that  something  must 
be  done  to  sdve  the  mind  of  her  father: 
yet  at  first  clinging  to  every  trifling  eva- 
sion; ending  in  overrating  difficulties — in 
discouraging  attempts,  and  in  raising  un- 
timely objections. 

Sometimes  even  her  lovie  for  Hartley 
Woodward  would  burst  forth  in  all  its  former 
vigour — ^love  for  one  now  lost  to  her  for  ever. 
Bitter  were  the  struggles  she  thus  had 
to  endure — ^painful  the  hours  she  passed 
apart  from  Sir  Frederic.  One  moment  she 
called  it  refined  selfishness,  this  refiising  to 
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do  as  he  desired  her — the  want  of  duty  plaus- 
ibly defended.  She  was  willing  to  do  all 
but  this,  the  very  thing  he  required  of  her— 
the  only  act  that  would  render  him  service. 
Whatever  were  the  windings^  the  failings 
of  her  heart}  surely  hardness  was  not  there! 
Yet  was  she  not  proving  that  it  was  her 
own  individual  sdf  she  loved^^ — her  folly  she 
loved — and  not  her  father?  There  was  a 
large  portion  of  common-place  duty  she  wis 
ready  to  do;  but  this  clashing  point,  where 
she  must  either  please  herself  or  her  parent^ 
ymB  still  to  be  over-ruled  by  the  self-will  of 
her  nature. 

Thus  were  the  leanings  of  her  mind  taking 
a  l>ent  she  was  hardly  herself  aware  of^  and 
would  perhaps  have  disclahned  had  it  been 
charged  upon  her;  preparing  for  self-sacri- 
iicc  with  the  knowledge  that  all  love  was 
betrayed,  all  affections  gone^  save  the  filial 
love  which  alone  hurried  her  on ;  till  she  one 
day,  at  a  moment  of  extreme  need,  to  sootbe 
the  irritated  fever  erf  Sir  Frederic's  nujid, 
exclaimed — 
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"  Misery  and  sorrow  change  the  heart.  I 
give,  then,  my  consent :  I  am  ready  to  many 
Lionel  Aylesford,  if  so  you  will  it."  Then 
the  revulsion  came  from  the  eflfort  she  had 
made ;  her  pulse  ceased  to  beat,  and  she  sank 
senseless,  yet  in  an  imploring  attitude,  on  the 
ground  before  her  astounded  father. 

But  the  word  had  been  said.  The  faint- 
ing fit  did  not  last  long — ^the  promise  re- 
mained. Disappointment  had  blimted  pa- 
rental affection ;  and  selfishness,  allowed  in 
affluence  to  take  its  course,  was  not  to  be 
subdued  or  turned  aside  by  adversity.  Do 
not  let  any  one  think  that  grief  and  sorrow 
soften  the  heart,  for  it  is  no  such  thing: 
they  serve  but  to  harden  it,  as  iron  that  has 
passed  and  re-passed  through  a  scorching 
fire  is  hardened.  None  are  so  callous  as 
those  who  have,  what  is  termed,  "  seen 
trouble." 

Sydney's  doom  was  relentlessly  fixed  the 
moment  she  had  said  the  words,  "  I  am  ready 
to  marry  Lionel  Aylesford."  Her  father,  so 
supine  when  thinga  had,  as  he  expressed  it, 
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••  ijs^ne  wTv^ng/'  was  now  able  to  write  let 
T.^  Engluni  and  himself  to  open  and  to  r 
xhv  nn^lios :  and  Sydney  saw  bank  notes 
h:>  jy^s^nNsion,  which  could  only  have  read 
him  through  the  means  of  these  letters. 
5*y  v.u\i  to  her  the  recoil  of  a  chaui  that  1 
S\::  ^v>  tiirhtly  bound:  all  seemed  so  ea 
htr  Tithvr  >o  chet^rftil — so  jx^rfectly  equal 
::.-%1v::;j:  plans  and  fonning  liis  owti  arran 

Ar.vi  Sviliioy  was  ex[K*cted  to  be  even  m 
.^C-.Vi  :h,^:;  she  had  confessed  to  be  durino*  i 
:::;;•:,  i>  she  s:iid.  the  cloud  was  psissino". 

"  "«»".:  s  :\iS5>i:ig.  Paj^a :  wbit  do  you  mean 

T>:rf  w^  no  rvply  ready  at  the  momei 
a:.  1  h-:r  ht^^kr:  was  to^-*  sick  to  permit  1 
.ipcr.  :o  jxit  the  question.  In  an  hour 
::n;v::;  v:s  r^*^  and  apprehension  she  h 
aT^^^n  up  her  hold  on  the  post*  yet  feelii 
slv  \iarv\i  IKH  tultU  the  part  she  bad  cast  i 
th«^  niniiw 

A  sJK^wer  of  tears  fell — tears  for  herself 
w^<!  as  KIT  others — ^^ming  down  her  spri 
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to  a  steady  retrospection.  And  she  could 
look  dispassionately  on  all  that  had  befallen 
herself,  as  though  it  had  happened  to 
another;  could  see  where  she  had  done 
wrong,  and  where  even  the  severest  judg- 
ment must  acquit  her. 

That  Lionel  would  marry  her,  knowing 
the  position  of  her  heart,  was  hard  to  believe. 
However,  her  consent  once  given,  it  was  too 
late  to  allow  any  misgivings  to  influence 
her  actions.  If  she  reflected,  it  seemed  to 
lead  her  across  wide  oceans,  burning  de- 
serts, amidst  contumely  and  painful  morti- 
fication. No ;  she  must  not  think ;  she 
must  allow  herself  to  be  borne  along  on 
the  tide  of  events,  as  it  were  a  passive 
creature. 

There  was  something  very  touching  in  the 
sad  and  reckless  way  with  which  she  did 
everything  her  father  bade  her ; — in  the  dark, 
as  it  were,  for  she  dared  not  look  around. 
But  there  was  no  need.  The  touchstone — 
gold — ^was  now  with  her  father  to  act  for 
him  instead,  and  to  do  his  bidding.     She 
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saw  that  this  acquitted  her  from  all  further 
exertion  and  trouble.  His  voice  had  m- 
qmred  its  usual  pitch — ^his  step,  its  firm 
tread;  and^  with  the  nonchalance  of  his 
character,  he  could  talk  of  the  time  he  had 
lost  in  livmg  for  so  many  months  in  a  manner 
unbefitting  his  rank  and  his  high  position 
in  society.  *VBehold  thy  trophies  within 
thee — not  without  thee.  Lead  thine  own 
captivity  captive,  and  be  Ca?sar  unto  thy- 
self/' 

Xo  one  could  more  scrupulously  have  foU 
lowed  this  quotation  than  Sir  Frederic  Qeve- 
land.  Like  a  Louis  le  Desird,  he  expected 
the  stamp  to  be  signalized  where  he  first  set 
his  foot  upon  British  ground.  At  Dover 
Sydney  leamt  that  a  house  was  taken  for 
them  in  London.  Thither  they  went. 
For  a  week  she  was  occupied  in  attending 
to  the  various  tradespeople,  that  came  as 
shadows,  so  departed;  neither  having  ordered 
them  herself,  nor  knowing  who  had  ordered 
them- 

Papers    were    signed,  jewels    presented, 
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and  the  wedding-day  fixed.  And  the 
fashionable  and  county  papers  soon  told 
the  world,  that  the  beautiful  heiress  of 
Cleveland  was  maried  to  Lionel  Ayles- 
ford. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

^*  Teere  are  those  to  whom  a  sense  of  re- 
ligion has  come  in  storm  and  tempest ;  there 
are  those  whom  it  has  summoned  amid 
scenes  of  reveby  and  joy ;  there  are  those, 
too,  who  have  heard  its  ^  still  small  voice* 
amid  rumi  leisure  and  placid  contentment 
But  perhaps  tlie  knowledge  which  caiisetJi 
not  to  err,  is  most  frequently  impressed  upon 
the  mind  during  seasons  of  affliction;  and 
tears  are  the  softened  showers  which  cause 
the  seed  of  heaven  to  spring  and  take  root 
in  the  human  heart*** 
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Sydney  had  passed  through  her  painful 
ordeal  of  trial,  a  bettered  person  by  its  dis- 
cipline :  it  had  tutored  her  to  lay  aside  the 
sovereign  rule  of  self^  and  to  seek  for  all 
happiness  left,  through  the  satisfaction  and 
well-doing  of  others.  And  the  blessings  of 
peace  might  have  opened  before  her — nay, 
did  open  before  her — but  she  found  herself 
alone.  Lionel  had  married  her,  it  is  true ; 
but  where  was  the  love  she  had  reckoned  on 
proving  so  troublesome?  where  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  her  telling  him  her  heart  was 
brooding  over  the  remnant  of  an  imfortunate 
passion?  There  was  none.  He  seemed  to 
take  it  for  granted — ^to  respect  it — and  to 
leave  her  to  this  passion.  So  there  was  time 
for  her  to  recover  herself  in  peace,  with 
plenty  smiling  round. 

It  was  Sir  Frederic's  wish  that  Cleveland 
should  again  be  their  home;  and  it  was  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  find  that  it  bad 
been  let  during  his  absence :  and  besides,  he 
was  unceremoniously  told  at  once,  that  it 
was  far  too  expensive  a  residence  in  the  pre- 
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Rent  state  of  his  afikirs,  and  that  Stradbroke 
had  been  retained  for  their  abode,  and  was 
now  fitting  up  for  their  reception- 
It  had  a  strange  effect  on  Sydney's  mind, 
that  this  spot  should  have  been  « selected, 
knowing  its  vicinity  to  the  rectory.  Was  it 
then  so  indifferent  to  all  but  herself^  that 
there  he  Eved?  did  they  not  fear  to  trust 
her?  or  had  they  a  careless  unconcern  as  to 
the  subject  altogether?  Be  it  as  it  might, 
it  had  a  staggering  effect  upon  her<  Vim 
there,  then,  no  one  to  look  after  her  safety? 
to  see  that  she  were  not  indiscreetly  thrown 
into  danger?  It  never  seemed  to  enter  any 
one's  idea  save  her  own,  but  that  Stradbroke 
was  in  every  respect  for  them  the  best  aDd 
most  suitable  residence. 

Had  they  forgotten  that  there  was  such  a 
person  in  existence  as  Hartley  Woodward? 
Xo;  a  letter  from  him  respecting  some  pa* 
rochial  affairs  was  one  morning  most  unce- 
remoniously handed  round  the  br^&ftsl^ 
table.  And  did  they  not  expect  to  see  her 
die  at  the  sight  of  so  witfaeiing  an  appa- 
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rition?  There  was  not  the  slightest  antici- 
pation  of  anything  of  the  kind.  She  had 
sat  transfixed;  but  the  talking  and  the 
laughing,  the  eating  and  the  rattling  of  cups 
had  gone  on,  and  had  given  her  time  to  re- 
cover herself;  and  she  felt  rejoiced  that  once 
having  passed  this  ordeal,  she  should  be 
proof  against  all  apparent  emotion  for  the 
future. 

But  she  could  not  go  to  Stradbroke :  this 
was  a  resolution  she  felt  herself  justified  in 
supporting.  She  even  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
effect,  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  the 
painful  moment  should  come,  that  it  would 
be  essential  to  make  known  this  determina- 
tion. She  placed  the  letter  in  her  desk :  but 
there  it  remained  r  it  seemed  no  one's  inten-^ 
tion  for  the  present  that  she  ever  should  go 
to  Stradbroke.  It  is  true  the  improvements 
and  the  fittings-up  were  carried  on ;  but  her 
taste  was  never  even  consulted  upon  the 
subject.  She  was  left  as  much  to  the  conir 
panionship  of  Sir  Frederic  as  though  she 
was  still  his  immarried  daughter;  seeing  her 
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husbojid  only  at  those  timea  when^  as  the 
master  of  the  houae^  his  presence  was  &8 
^aen  tial  as  the  butler's.  It  was.  In  shon; 
evidently  understood  that  theirs  was  to  be 
met^ly  a  marriage  de  cmivinance :  it  had 
righted  the  Cleveland  affairs,  and  Sir  Fre- 
deric and  his  daughter  were  left  to  thtir 
own  peaceful  enjoyment* 

But  Sydney  soon  found,  with  deep  con- 
trition and  regret,  the  havoc  that  anxietj 
had  made  on  her  &.ther's  constitution ;  and 
with  sorrow  she  saw  how  verj*  ill  he  had 
grown,  whilst  she  had  so  resolutely  stood 
out  against  either  his  petulance  ur  his  per- 
suasion. After  her  marriage  tiiere  was  for 
a  while  a  short  flicker  up  of  the  evidentiy 
sinking  constitution.  Brighton,  Leaming- 
ton— all  were  had  recourse  to ;  but  hia  heart 
still  seemed  fixed  on  Cleveland.  ^^  Comme 
je  te  r^mangerois/*  as  the  French  nobleman 
said,  who  bad  expended  his  house  and  laiid  in 
good  living — comme  je  te  r^mangerois ! — and 
Sir  Frederic  was  planning  the  improvements 
he  would  make  when  it  onoe  more  should 
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come  back  to  his  hands,  when  it  proved  that 
her  prophetic  fears  were  just.  The  disappoint- 
ment and  the  reaction  had  all  been  too  much : 
like  an  expiring  flame  that  was  suddenly 
extinguished,  he  died  —  and  Sydney  found 
herself  alone  in  the  world  with  her  husband. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Time  passed  on;  and  the  bitterness  of 
grief  had  passed,  and  then  came  a  return  to 
peace ;  still  Sydney  in  her  solitary  heart  was 
forced  to  confess,  it  was  but  peace  alone. 
Nevertheless  she  was  not  discouraged.  Old 
feelings  had  glided  away  like  shadows,  and 
new  ones  were  encroaching  on  their  ground : 
and  though  she  would  yet  at  times  be 
haunted  by  the  self  of  other  days,  she  felt  it 
was  only  because  it  so  had  been :  that  self 
was  now  gone — and  the  hour  had  passed 
away  when  such  hopeless  thoughts  could 
prevail:  yet  she  liked  not  these  changes 
taking  place  in  her  nature  without  her  con- 
sent or  knowledge.  At  times  it  was  hard 
to  believe  that  such  things  had  been — ^the 
propriety,  the  calm  of  her  present  day,  so 
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difter**nt  from  its  antecedents.  Lionel  was 
so  composed — so  cold^ — ^no,  not  cold;  had 
he  not  pressed,  almost  affectionately,  her 
hand,  as  he  had  clasped  her  bracelet,  and 
talked  of  the  eternity  it  represented?  Had 
he  not  used  her  name  as  affectionately  as  rf 
old?    And  she  had  said  nothing  in  reply! 

Yet  it  was  hard  to  think  that  she  wm 
the  new  creature  she  had  become !  to  cm« 
not  for  what  she  had  once  thought  must  live 
unto  the  death,  and  to  rejoice  in  a  husband 
whom  she  fancied  she  disliked !  But  so  it 
was;  and  she  wept  for  Tery  joy  at  the 
tranquil  hayen  to  which  a  benignant  fate 
had  guided  her. 

From  the  time  of  her  marriage,  her 
thoughts,  true  to  their  innate  rectitude, 
had  pursued  the  course  of  a  \irtuous  way; 
old  feelings  had  been  given  up — ^new  one^ 
entered  upon ;  —  her  mind,  imperceptibly 
almost  to  herself,  brought  to  see  Lionel  as 
he  really  was  j  and  she  could  admire,  ehe 
whispered  to  herself,  the  good  sense  of  his 
ways,  even  if  she  did  not  love  him.     But 
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love  is  a  subtle  thing,  and  beyond  the  cur- 
rent of  the  human  will.  She  had  loved  him 
once,  and  she  knew  not  how  near  she  was  to 
the  loving  him  again — ^by  what  wonderful 
process  the  tide  of  her  warm  feelings  was  to 
change  its  course. 

Sometimes  she  would  account  for  it.  She 
had  made  a  great  sacrifice  to  please  her 
parent,  and  surely  filial  duty  must  have  its 
reward !  And  Lionel  had  accepted  her  after 
all  that  had  passed — alll  (She  blushed  as 
she  comprehended  every  thing  in  this  small 
word. )  Had  married  her  with  merely  a  writ- 
ten statement  from  her  that  she  was  willing 
that  so  it  should  be,  as  a  mode  of  righting 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  that  existed  be- 
tween their  Houses.  Yes,  with  a  heroism 
equal  to  her  own,  he  had  submitted  to  this 
arrangement ;  and  then  had  left  her,  to  fret, 
and,  as  she  liked,  to  turn  from  him  or  not, 
just  as  it  suited  her  best :  there  he  was,  by 
himself  or  with  her,  as  it  agreed  with  her 
taste. 

And  mysteriously  she  was  drawn  to  regret 
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hiiu  when  he  left  the  room — ^to  fed  lor 
and  slighted — to  wish  he  had  asked  hei 
accompany  him  in  his  drive,  and  to  hope 
absence  would  not  be  long.  But  then  tli 
was  her  own  carriage  at  the  door  as 
drove  off:  yes,  it  was  there,  it  was  true; 
where  was  Lionel  gone?  what  drive  did 
like?  had  he  admired  the  rocks,  the  ^ 
dure  which  skirted  the  roads  through  wh 
she  took  her  solitary  course?  Then 
dinner  hour  would  come,  and  then  as 
queen  lie  woulil  treat  her — the  nustivss 
his  feast  I  ver}*  formal — ^but  what  could 
do?  She  coidd  not  step  down — no,  up- 
him?  Her  former  nature,  like  an  ill-u 
and  thrt^adbare  garment,  she  was  willing 
lay  aside,  and  to  appear  to  him  in  ail 
freshness  of  the  new ;  but  how  tell  him  i 
She  was  taken  in  a  snare,  yet  with  ev< 
opening  to  esaipe;  and  this  made  it  oi 
the  more  provokhig  to  her. 

But  peace  was  in  this  snare.  And  th 
was  the  outward  show  that  Lionel  and  L 
self  were  one — a  (to  her)  glorious  boi 
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which  they  wore,  before  strangers,  together; 
then  was  Lionel  Aylesford  her  husband. 
And  he  would  speak  of  her  to  others  as  "  my 
wife;"  and  the  thrill  of  pride  would  fill  her 
heart,  and  tears  rush  into  her  eyes,  to  hear 
herself  linked  with  one  so  excellent. 

Thus  had  there  been  a  growth — an  un- 
folding of  a  new — a  revival  of  a  first  Affec- 
tion— a  promise  of  a  steady  and  enduring 
love.  Taking  her  proper  position  in  his 
orderly  and  well  regulated  establishment, 
looked  up  to  and  respected  by  aU,  how  could 
she  fail  in  appreciating  and  meriting  this 
high  position?  She  deplored  the  years  she 
had  cast  away  upon  an  interloper;  but  there 
was  still  time  to  make  amends — ^to  love  with 
a  pure  and  steadfast  love.  Her  own  shame 
then  should  not  keep  her  back :  she  would 
be  the  first  to  shew  that  she,  his  wife,  valued 
him — respected  him — nay,  adored  him,  as 
did  all  the  rest  of  his  household.  "  Such  a 
master!"  was  responded  from  every  side; 
and  how  did  she  long  to  reply,  *'  Such  a 
husband  I" 
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Thus  had  she  imperceptibly  to  hereel 
so  fcar,  and  she  wished  not  to  go  back 
could  not  give  up  her  new-found  affec 
and  for  love  there  is  no  rest ;  it  must  ( 
go  onward  or  back.  Yet  she  was  afh 
meeiing  a  rebuff.  She  feared  there  w 
rersponding  sym[itom  of  reWved  estee 
the  liusbond  who  had  avowedly  but  ma 
her  frv»m  dut}". 

"  He  does  not  even  remember  the  lo 
once  bore  me !"  she  said ;  "  he  will  i 
love  me  again :  mistrust  has  taken  the 
of  a  kindlier  foelinjr." 

Yet  she  would  have  patience;  for 
was  with  hen  though  she  acknowledg 
not.     Thus  had  the  dark,  crushing  pe] 
lo  which  she  had  submitted,  proved  tl 
nner  of  her  nature*  the  da\vn  of  a  neve 
oi  unexpected  happiness.      She   had 
through  a  sharp  school  of  suffering,  bu 
had  required  it«  to  know  what  was  best, 
true  the  imaginative  and  visionaiy  pa] 
her  nature  was  spent :  but  what  a  wholes 
reality  had  come  in  its  stead!  making  all 
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past  life  appear  as  a  day-dream,  and  that 
nothing  had  been  good,  nothing  in  earnest, 
until  now.  And  then  the  witness  was  before 
her  eyes,  every  where  she  turned,  of  the 
luxuries,  the  refinements  restored  to  her 
through  her  husband,  and  with  them  the 
power  of  doing  good  to  those  pining,  as  she 
had  been,  under  adversity. 

Her  heart  was  full,  as  she  had  sat  calmly 
awaiting  the  time  when  a  better  understand- 
ing should  come;  and  she  looked  round  her 
magnificent  rooms,  and  confessed  that  this 
was  only  the  one  thing  wanting.  And  then 
her  eyes  dwelt  on  the  well  chosen  books  that 
graced  her  table;  and  she  decided  that  it 
mattered  little  whether  the  master  read  or 
not,  so  that  he  had  taste  to  select  so  mag- 
nificent a  supply  of  literature  for  his  friends. 
How  silly  it  had  been  to  have  made  this 
the  ground  of  her  complaint ! — How  happy 
she  would  have  been  to  have  read  to  him ! 
But  no ;  she  had  not  seen  him  since  break- 
&st;  he  had  opened  the  doors  for  her  as 
she  had  passed  through  the  different  rooms, 
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he  litde  knew  how  of 
bear  with  the  cold,  and 
was  warm,  lest  her  fathc 
every  room   in  the   ho 
fire. 

She  looked  upon  the 
upon  the  grate:  what  i 
compared  with  the  late 
had  endured  I  She  recc 
husbanded  her  logs  of 
Cither's  absence,  to  mak 
before  him  when  he  s 
how  even'  blow  he  hac 
they  really  did  bum  wel 
to  her  poverty-stricken  s 
was    nast:    her  lather  n 
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'  The  county  paper  with  the  county  news : 
haps  you  would  like  to  see  it?" 
^  Yes : — thank  you." 

A.nd  again  gone.  He  had  laid  the  paper 
vn — ^her  eye  rested  on  the  closed  door. 
1  he  not  think  she  would  have  liked  to 
re  talked  to  him?  Surely  she  could  have 
nd  something  to  say!  But  no:  Lionel 
1  bore  malice  against  her:  he  could  not 
get,  or  forgive,  that  she  had  once  put  him 
ie  for  another.  So  it  was.  And  she 
bed;  but  the  sigh  merely  expressed  her 
ret  that  such  should  be  the  unpromising 
dtion  of  things. 

Yet  she  read  the  paper,  and  saw  the  an- 
incement  of  their  return  to  the  comity  of 
von, — "  Mr.  Aylesford  and  his  lovely 
de."  Was  this  but  a  faqpn  de  parler^  or 
I  Lionel,  Avith  the  rest,  think  her  lovely 
I?  She  thought  she  had  gone  through 
)ugh  of  sorrow  to  have  outlived  all  this 
eliness. 

The  door  opened  again.  It  was  the  ser- 
at  with  the  coals.      The  fire  wanted  none. 
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He  merely  looked  round,  and  again  disap* 
peared.  No — there  was  nothiDg  waDted. 
Was  this  true?  Again  the  door  opened 
Lionel  with  his  hat  and  another  journal, 
"  I  have  brought  you  the  Morning  Post/' 
He  had  left  the  door  open — her  heart 
beat;  but  there  was  only  time  again  to 
thank  him.  She  said  that  she  had  read 
the  other  paper.  But  he  did  not  hear  her— 
he  was  gone. 

It  was  evident^  then,  that  settled  in  their 

temporary  residence  until  Stradbroke  should 

be  visited,  she  was  to  sit  in  one  room,  he 

in  the  other.     If  so,  she  would  not  trouUe 

him  for  these   attentions;  she  would  htw 

her  own  journals.     And  yet  it  was  kindly 

meant,  or  wliy  should  he  take  the  trouble? 

why  not  send  them  by  the  servant?    Slie 

would  improve  upon  this  little  attention,  dxt 

was  resolved ;  she  would  ask  for  a  book^  and 

he  would  bring  it;   and  then   she  would 

speak,  and  so  detain  him  as  he  gave  it.    She 

did  ask  him.     Yes,  it  was  in  the  Ubraiy; 

she  might  send  for  any  book  she  Hked- 
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She  covld  send,  she  knew;  but  that  was  not 
what  she  wanted. 

The  next  morning  she  had  opened  the  win- 
dow, and  passed  through  to  admire  the  view 
down  the  noble  glade  of  park  extending  to 
the  ocean.  Her  husband  perceived  her  from 
the  distance,  and  came  towards  her.  She 
asked  him  if  the  rock  she  saw  rising  in  soli- 
tary grandeur  from  the  sea,  was  the  one  oflF 
the  entrance  to  Torbay,  which  they  could  so 
plainly  see  from  Cleveland  ? 
"  Yes." 

Oh,  then  she  knew  it  well !  and  there  were 
goats  feeding  upon  it.  How  strange  it 
seemed  to  her  to  view  it  from  a  new  fairy- 
land, as  she  now  did !  She  wished  she  could 
see  it  plainer. 

He  would  fetch  the  telescope. 
He  placed  it  for  her  at  its  proper  focus. 
She  took  it,  and  her  hand  trembled.  She 
looked  through  it,  but  she  could  see  nothing 
from  this  shaking  of  her  hand.  He  asked 
her  if  it  suited  her  sight?  She  said  "  Yes ;" 
but  it  was  aU  a  mist.     Neither  did  she  see 


*  as  she  so  stood,  she  wo 

fied.  But  she  had  no 
anything — especially  he 
of  the  trees — ^hoped  the; 
high,  and  so  shut  out 
the  distant  view  and  the 
Torbay. 

A  steam-boat  passed 
made  her  sad  from  paia 
must  look  at  it,  but  si 
And  she  knew  that  Lie 

■  i 

i  i  the  drawing-room ;  she  1 

. ,  *  i  he  merely  passed  throt 

\l  ?■  Biit  what   did  it  matt 

i\  ^'  meet  again?  was  not 

M  before  her? — ^to-morro^i^ 
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broken  down,  nay,  was  so  still,  by  the  perfi- 
dious conduct  she  had  shewn  him : — he  had 
LOST  her : — that  she  was  won  to  him  again, 
time  alone  could  prove.  That  he  loved  her 
dearly — fondly  —  to  himself  he  could  not 
hesitate  toconfess ;  but  it  was  only  to  himself. 
"  Not  yet,  not  yet!"  were  the  words  by 
which  he  stilled  the  anxious  beatings  of 
his  heart. 

There  was  one  more  ordeal  she  must  pass. 
It  was  fearful,  even  to  himself,  to  think  of 
its  danger;  but  pass  it  she  must,  ere  in  the 
plenitude  of  confiding  afiection  he  could 
again  call  her  his  own :  and  he  prayed  that 
he  might  retain  his  stone-like  coldness  of 
heart  until  she  had  passed  it.  '^  Beautifiil 
creature,"  he  would  whisper  to  himself,  "  dare 
I  call  you  my  own?"  He  did  not  dare : — 
doubts  would  still  arise,  and  *'  the  evidence 
that  stabs."  He  could  only  wait — fearfully 
await  the  test  by  which  he  would  be  blest  for 
ever,  or  feel  himself  again  betrayed.  This  was 
the  cold  breath  of  caution,  which  deprived 
Sydney  of  so  many  hours  of  his  society,  and 

VOL.  in.  K 
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robbed  her  of  the  hope,  almost,  that  th 
might  yet  be  better:  this  was  "the  love 
he  desired  to  prove  the  reality  of  his  h 
stricken  wife's  renewed  affections. 

"  n  fallait  aimer  quelqu'un  dans  la 
lie  must  love  some  one  1  Oh,  it  will  be 
He  must  love  me  again  in  time !"  was 
ney's  reasoning.  Yet  did  she  instincti 
feel,  on  her  side  the  question,  that  there 
a  test  first  to  be  passed.  Was  it  not  « 
tial  that  she  should  prove  to  herself, 
then  to  Lionel,  that  there  was  no  haltir 
her  present  course  of  duty;  that  the 
sion  which  had  baffled  her  first  chanc 
happiness,  and  wrecked  her  in  its  coi 
was  gone?  This  required  to  be  minv 
tested,  that  there  should  be  no  mistake 
her  part — ^no  suspicion  on  his,  whom  it 
closely  concerned.  And  with  this  intes 
she  calmly  drew  from  its  secret  resting-f 
the  last  letter  she  had  received  from  Hai 
Woodward — ^tom  asunder,  and  thrown  s 
in  despair — ^yet  still  how  carefuUy  kep 
the  last  remaining  token  of  a  lost,  a 
parted  friend ! 
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She  now  looked  at  the  writing — ^not  with 
indifference,  but  with  a  calm  that  betrayed 
to  her,  or  rather  explained,  that  the  fever  of 
the  mind  was  gone.     Yes,  she  could  calmly 
look  upon  it,  say  that  it  was  a  beautiful 
hand — a  deluding  hand !  its  very  caligraphy 
even  coldly  charming  her,  as  she  con^fessed 
to  the  extreme  of  pain  and  pleasure  it  used 
to  give  her — "  used  /" — and  she  laid  a  pecu- 
liar stress  upon  the  word — a  sort  of  analyzing 
pause,  as  though  the  word  would  help  her 
to   explain    her   present    state    of  feeling. 
Where  was  it  gone?     She  looked  around 
her  as  a  child  would  for  a  bird  that  had 
flown.     Yes,  the  bright  thing  with  the  deli- 
cate painted  wings — ^the  love-bird  that  had 
sate  both  lightly  and  heavily  at  her  breast — 
bom  in  idle  joy — ^nursed  in  sorrow — ^fed  in 
woe — ^was  gone.     She  calmly  destroyed  the 
letter  as  she  thus  settled  the  question. 

And  then  came  the  desire  of  the  one  more 
proof.  She  would  go  to  Stradbroke:  how 
had  she  never  thought  of  this  before  ?  Why 
were   they  loitering    in  a  hired  house  at 
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Torquay,  with  such  a  residence  of  their  c 
rvaiJy  for  their  reception  ? 

Part !  that  is  the  secret  of  revolution- 
ein;inoipation.  Dare  should  be  her  w< 
and  not  in  a  less  limited  sense.  She  hac 
TO  gain ;  her  loss  had  gone  before !  yet  w< 
>ht^  now  freely  have  consented  that  her 
at  »uld  have  been  twice  as  much,  to  f 
what  she  now  desired.  So  she  said  cal 
to  her  husband,  working  at  the  time 
though  her  livelihood  depended  on 
needle, 

"  Mr.  Aylesford,  I  am  tired  of  Torquay 

•*  Then  where  shall  we  go?' 

"  Wliere !     Have  we  not  a  house  of 
own  r 

"  Yes. ' 

••  Then  why  not  inhabit  this  house?' 

Lionel  trembled.     '*  It  is  a  trial,"  he  s 
and  he  hesitated — "  solitude!" 

She  looked  at  him  steadily.     ^^Do 
fear  me?' 

'^No.' 

"  Then  let  us  go  to  Stradbroke." 
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CHAPTER  XL 


It  would  take  a  volume  to  describe  all 
the  petty  trials,  making  in  their  aggregate  a 
wretched  whole,  which  resulted  from  the  ill- 
assorted  union  of  Hartley  Woodward  with 
Amy  Blandford.  Surrounded  by  capabili- 
ties of  every  kind,  and  in  himself  fully  equal 
to  making  the  happiness  of  a  suitable  wife, 
yet  did  he  but  too  soon  find  in  the  partner 
he  had  chosen,  that  he  was  to  live  essentially 
alone. 

Ever  at  variance  in  opinions  and  habits, 
without  the  possibility  of  assimilation  or 
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interchange  of  mutual  feeling,  he  found  his 
superiority  very  much  in  the  way,  and  on 
JHjme  occasions  a  sure  source  of  contention 
between  them.  If  he  descended  to  her  grade, 
it  would  not  do :  if  he  would  raise  her  to  his 
o%Tn,  it  was  as  complete  a  failure.  "  God 
said.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone:  I 
will  make  a  help  meet  for  him,"  Yet  Hart- 
ley found  to  his  cost,  that  in  this  portion  of 
himself  there  was  no  possibility  of  nearness, 
that  no  proper  sympathy  could  ever  exist 
between  them. 

If  he  attempted  to  court  domestic  bliss, 
some  lowness  of  mind — some  staggering 
bPtise  would  in  an  instant  shiver  it  to  ita 
foundation.  Disunion  would  spring  up  fitHn 
[xAntM  upon  which  be  never  could  have  ejt- 
[wcted  it ;  leaving  him  to  the  pain  of  undi- 
\dded  griefs,  and  idl  the  helplessness  of  iso^ 
lated  being.  If  he  would  make  a  compwioii 
of  his  book,  a  whimpering  voice  but  too  eo<w 
explained,  that  his  tender  Amy  considered 
herself  neglected.  If  he  spoke  of  paintings 
that  entrancing  theme ! — she  toc^  it  as  m 
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unkind  reflection  on  her  late  servile  position. 
'*  She  knowed,"  she  said,  "  that  she  could 
never  more  talk  to  give  him  satisfaction." 

"  Nay,  Amy,  those  who  agree  to  the  full 
value  of  the  sun,  yet  do  not  pronounce  it 
without  spot  or  blemish;  we  value  it  in 
despite  of  them." 

After  trying  to  understand  this  for  a 
moment,  she  merely  replied — 

"  The  sun  might  be  very  gewd,  and  the 
mewn  too,  for  what  she  knowed." 

"  Then  let  us  come  nearer  home,  Amy. 
Who  loves  Rafiaelle  best?  He  who  considers 
him  the  first  of  painters,  though  sensible  of 
his  defects;  or  he  who  considers  him  such 
because  unable  to  discern  them?  Tell  me, 
Amy?" 

She  was  not  going  to  be  talking  of  paint- 
ing all  her  life ;  she  had,  she  hoped,  comed 
to  something  better :  she  thought  a  parson's 
wife  need  have  nothing  to  do  with  painting. 

"  Yet  there  are  outlines.  Amy,  it  were 
even  worthy  a  parson's  wife  to  fill  up.  We 
all  seek  perfection  in  nature ;  but  we  view 
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her  with  different  eyes.  Leonardo  saw  i 
outline  in  objects ;  and  laboured  all  his  I 
to  convey  by  colour,  and  light  and  sha( 
the  impressions  of  beauty.  Michael  Ange 
on  the  contrary — '' 

''  And  what  did  hur  do?" 

'^  You  shall  hear.  Hur  turned  his  wh 
attention  to  the  definition  of  fomi^  and  l 
expressions  of  life,  through  action  and  mo^ 
ment.  So  I  feel  it  to  be,  Amy.  As  I  j 
you  seated  on  your  sofa,  I  wish  it  were 
outline  and  no  filling  up.  You  do  not  1( 
your  countrj'  talk  so  readily  as  I  expected 
you  could  be  very  charming,  Amy !" 

"  And  so  I  was  before  I  married." 

^'  Oh,  that  is  the  old  story." 

''  No,  it's  no  story  at  all;  it's  nothing  \ 
the  truth ;  every  thing  now  is  computed 
my  ignorance." 

Alas!  alas!  she  had  said  right;  it  u 
the  truth;  tliere  was  nothing  but  the  c 
cceding  beauty  of  her  fieice  and  person  I 
to  please  him.  If  she  spoke,  every  wo 
she  uttered  grated  on  his  ear.    Oh,  how  si 
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he  was  of  the  Devonshire  patois — of  the  ex- 
tremely vulgar,  mean  way  in  which  his  Amy 
persisted  in  pronouncing  her  words ! 

There  is  something  very  Mtif  in  the 
dialect  of  Devon;  a  compoimd  of  cunning, 
wheedling,  and  a  fear  to  speak  out.  And 
when  he  listened  with  a  shudder  to  such 
colloquies  as — "  So  I  agreed  with  they — she 
ordered  he — I  think  he  have — she  have  been 
to  they,  and  paid  he — ^they'll  see  to  it 
whenever  he  like," — ^what  could  he  do  to 
cleanse  such  an  Augean  stable?  he  would 
violently  clench  his  teeth,  spasmodically 
dasp  his  hands,  and  vigorously  close  his 
eyes :  but  that  was  all  he  could  do ;  he  had 
by  his  ill-advised  marriage  put  the  seal  upon 
his  own  miserable  destiny. 

If  his  Amy  sat  in  silence  at  her  work, 
it  was  just  as  bad.  There  was  nothing 
but  bad!  She  gnawed  her  thread;  she 
hanged  herself  with  the  skein ;  she  made  a 
pincushion  of  her  body ;  she  blew  into  her 
thimble,  and  put  her  needle  through  with 
that    extreme    velocity,   it  was    quite    an 
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electrical  shock.  It  waa  aU  shock  enough! 
The  very  bundle  of  rags  her  mateiiids  seemed 
to  be,  was  derogatoiy  to  his  feelings  as  i 
gentleman- 

"  Fool !"  he  would  exclaim  to  himself  at 
the  full  knowledge  of  what  he  had  done 
settled  into  a  repentant  sickness  of  the  mind: 
**  Fool!  to  be  taken  by  a  picturesque  look- 
to  be  led  astray  by  a  gracefid  figure!" 
What  fiend  had  possessed  him,  he  could 
hardly  teU : — and  it  TOuld  not  be  of  much 
consequence,  sini^  the  irretrieTable  deed  wm 
done. 

And  even  under  this  sickly  aspect  of  Ws 
fate,  time  had  sped  on ;  finding  him  at  eacb 
revolving  season  still  wrej^tling  with  regret — 
the  most  repining  and  repent^it  of  men. 
How  came  he  thus  to  have  separated  frooi 
his  kind?  How  was  be  to  find  sympathy  or 
comfort  from  an  alien  band?  All  hope  of 
regaining  his  position  was  gone !  His  veiy 
home^  no  home  for  turn ;  for  there  neitfaer 
his  woi^ds,  opinions,  nor  feelings  were  un- 
derstood.    He  spoke  a  differ^it  lan^iage 
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from  his  new  associates.  Their  habits  were 
different — ^their  tastes  were  different;  yet 
fiir  from  respecting  this  difference,  he  saw 
that  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  stray  bird 
from  his  class;  that  they  listened  to  him 
with  contempt,  and  answered  him  with  a 
amile  of  derision.  So  he  would  keep  silence, 
and  sit  apart,  nursing  his  wrath  against 
himself  and  every  one.  In  the  position  he 
was  in,  what  victory  could  he  gain  that  now 
would  do  him  credit?  He  confessed  there 
was  no  redress.  The  despondency  of  his 
soul  must  needs  then  be  suppressed — the 
disgust  of  his  feelings  concealed;  his  own 
grade  of  life — ^his  path  where  such  glorious 
flowers  had  blossomed — ^his  gorgeous  rose! 
must  be  thrust  from  his  memory,  whilst  he 
lent  himself  to  ways  quite  foreign  to  his 
nature ; — ^matters  of  importance  to  Amy  and 
her  friends,  yet  considered  as  vulgar  imper- 
tinence by  him,  who  had  been  bred  to  some- 
thing better. 

And  soon  all    tender    recollections,   all 
kindly  feeling,  had  passed  away,  and  even 
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Amy's  beauty — ^her  Madonna-like  look- 
had  ceased  to  please  her  husband.  He  had 
got  the  whole  of  what  she  had  to  give,  and 
now  he  ^mnted  that  which  his  imaginatioi] 
had  promised  him.  Heart-weAryiJig,  then, 
was  it  for  him  to  look  upon  this  beauty,  by 
which  he  had  been  betrayed ;  he  now  saw  il 
but  as  the  lure  that  had  sunk  him  to  tlm 
uncongenial  level ;  and  vain  was  it  for  him 
to  try  to  remedy  his  error-  Where  wns  the 
love-school  he  had  ppomised  himself,  to  teach 
her  better,  and  to  cheat  her  of  her  faults? 

He  now  saw  nothing  but  faults !  to  de- 
stroy these  one  after  the  other,  w^ere  to  take 
her  whole  nature  from  her — ^to  wash  out  her 
homely  identity.  It  was  a  mistake  ^to- 
gether J  for  he  found  he  had  to  defend  tui 
rules,  where  he  had  merely  expected  the 
privilege  of  enforcing  their  adoption,  M'hat 
had  he  been  dreaming  of?  A  poet's  tale! 
to  awake  but  to  the  conviction  that  theie 
is  no  grown-up  school  by  which  we  may 
teach  refinement  J — and  with  this  convictioo, 
all  hupe  was  gone. 
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Leavened  with  an  intolerable  proportion 
of  vulgarity  and  ignorance,  the  love-sick, 
modest  girl,  had  become  the  teasing — the  too 
anxious  wife ;  tenacious  of  the  affection  she 
could  not  but  see  she  had  lost,  and  jealous 
of  every  look,  word  or  thought,  offered  to 
another.  Thus  were  even  the  few  palmy 
moments  that  might  have  been  left,  wasted 
by  jealous  resentment,  in  letting  him  know 
that  she  was  his  wife,  in  sobbing  over  her 
own  exaggerated  defects,  or  in  plaintive 
appeals  for  love  that  now  could  never  be. 

Impatiently  he  would  fly  to  the  solitude 
of  his  own  room,  there  to  brood  over  his 
changed  and  bitter  feelings — hatred  bom  of 
love !  The  transition  had  been  rapid,  and 
It  was  no  one's  affair  to  amend  or  to  ame- 
liorate his  position.  He  had  made  his  bed, 
as  the  proverb  has  it,  and  if  it  proved  the 
rack  of  torture,  there  was  nothing  left  but 
to  lie  upon  it.  Shame,  then,  must  be  his 
portion.  And  he  did  feel  shame:  nay, 
blushed  to  present  his  Amy  as  mistress  of 
his  house — as  evidence  of  his  taste ;   she. 
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who  would  SO  very  much  better  have  su 
him  as  his  servant. 

Then  his  fiiends  would   also  make 
distinction,  and  pay  their  ci^ilities  to 
alone.     And  on  his  return  from  their  d 
All  and  congenial  board,  he  would  fin 
weeping  and  outraged  wife,  ciyong  with 
violence  of  a  vindictive  child  over  the  al 
he  had  encouraged  his  fiiends^  as  she  £ 
to  put  upon  her.     So  if  he  dined  out, 
must  dine  out  too;  and  he  made  it  so 
derstood.     And  then  he  had  to  brook 
look  of  incertitude,  and  to  hear  the  '•  I 
me  I    1  didn't  know !"     But  he  stood  u] 
his  text :  for  bad  as  she  was,  she  was 
tainly  his  wife:  so  Amy  also  received 
in^dtation. 

He  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
should  put  on  her  black  velvet  dress, 
make  it  sit  out. 

Like  an  'ottentot's,  she  supposed,  i 
she  oped  she  should  be  smart  enough  no 
disgrace  either  him  or  his  company.  1 
then  he  would  repeat  *'  Smart !''  with  a  Int 
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emphasis;  protesting  the  very  word  dis- 
gusted him. 

"  And  so,  I  sim,  does  everjrthing  I  does." 
This  would  be  said  with  a  whine,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  sulky  pout;  not  in  the  way 
a  pretty  woman  might  like  to  shew  her  dis- 
pleasure, but  with  a  regular  projection  of 
the  lips,  so  that  it  betrayed  only  too  plainly 
the  little  care  that  had  been  taken  of  the 
graces,  in  directing  her  education. 

It  was  all  bad  enough  for  home:  but 
when  in  the  company  of  others,  it  was  then 
ten  thousand  times  worse.  Vain  was  it  for 
him  to  resolve  that  the  matter  could  not  be 
mended,  and  that,  looking  so  pretty  as  she 
did,  it  was  better,  perhaps,  to  leave  her 
alone;  equally  indifferent,  as  she  seemed, 
and  unconscious  of  her  own  deficiencies. 
It  was  easy  to  make  this  resolve,  under  the 
despair  of  the  case,  but  not  so  easy  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear,  and  to  enforce  the  practice.  Not 
a  word  was  lost  upon  him  that  his  wife 
uttered  before  others :  and,  pained  and  irri- 
tated,   and  with  flushed  cheek,  he  would 
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epdeavour  to  put  her  rights  as  with  a  fling 
of  county  pride,  he  Heard  her  advance — 

*' Yes,  indeed!  we  have  a  good  many 
equipsea  in  Devon/' 

"  ^^^ly,  Amy,  you  do  not  know  what  an 
edjpse  is!  e-clipse,  Amy?" 

Yes,  she  did,  for  she  had  seen  them ;  and 
she  expkined — "  it  was  a  hhick  thing  corned 
over  the  mewn.  First  there  corned  a  Uttlfi 
heet,  and  then  it  corned  all  or't ;  and  then  it 
was  a  total  equipse/^ 

If  she  had  laughed  even  at  her  own  igno- 
rant nuBtakes,  there  might  have  heen  some 
chance  left  of  an  extended  length  of  peace. 
But  she  did  not :  she  rather  defended  them 
^nth  the  bittamess  of  pent-up  n^ice,  and 
the  vindictivenesa  of  kitchen-maid  scurrility- 

'*  Why  say  twoad^  Amy?  Toad  is  such  a 
much  easier  word," 

She  never  didn't  say  twoad^  was  her  m- 
ply.  She  ^oped  she  could  speak  as  well  as 
hur  could!  She  said  to-ad:  t*o-d,  to-ad; 
and  she  seemed  that  was  ^e  way  or^t — and 
the  way  everybody  said  it- 
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He  was  angry,  and  replied — 

"  Then  say  it  as  you  will,  by  all  means, 
with  the  rest  of  your  detestable  dialect !" 

This  was  stronger  than  he  had  ever  ex- 
pressed himself  before;  and  a  burst  of  tears 
was  the  result,  and  the  hint  given,  that  she 
feared  she  had  drawed  herself  away  upon  a 
contrarery  man,  the  day  she  had  become 
Mrs.  'ood'ard ! 

Pitiable  then  was  the  case,  if  so  it  was  to 
be !  Her  apparent  humility  and  deference 
to  himself  had  been  her  greatest  charm :  if 
this  was  gone,  all  was  gone — the  ignorance 
which  might  have  amused  him  in  the  simple 
country  girl,  her  unassured  spelling,  was 
detestable  in  his  own  lawful  wife. 

Still  there  had  been  brighter  moments, 
when  hope  would  smUe,  and  he  would  pro- 
mise himself  that  if  his  Amy  failed  in  the 
drawing  room,  or  merely  dusted  his  books 
in  the  study,  in  the  kitchen  she  would 
shine ;  and  that  he  might  put  the  comfort 
of  his  domestic  concerns  against  the  failure 
in   his  household  refinements.     He   would 
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encourage  her  on  this  point;  talk  to 
kindly;  come  down,  as  it  were,  from 
upper  story,  and  with  her  make  himsel 
home  on  the  subject. 

And  so  he  would  appear  to  take  plec 
in  what  she  had  to  say;  giving  her 
words,  if  not  his  thoughts ;  yet  endeavov 
to  take  an  interest  in  some  mutual  pursi 
anything  to  escape  the  sense  of  being  < 
panionless :  and  none  but  the  cast-awfl 
matrimony  can  know  how  desolate  is 
feeling ! 

Hartley  Woodward's  soul,  'spite  oi 
blasted  hopes,  would  yearn  for  somet 
better;  and  he  would  dispassionately 
round  to  see  where  bitterness  and  consti 
might  end,  and  a  better  order  of  tl 
begin.  If  of  different  habits,  minds, 
words,  there  still  might  be  some  poio 
which  they  could  meet;  and  in  the  \ 
interchange  of  one  idea  in  common,  I 
to  bear  and  forbear  the  one  towards 
other.  Perhaps  he  was  in  fiftult  ?  He  fe 
he  was.   But  at  first  it  had  been  strange 
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fencied  he  now  knew  better  where  he  stood ; 
and  he  would  at  once  descend  with  his 
pretty  Amy  even  to  the  kitchen,  and  talk  of 
'*  cewkingy 

"  Cooking^  Amy — say  cooking,  and  then 
all  will  be  well." 

And  Amy  was  interested  in  her  subject, 
and  let  this  pass  by :  and  he  augured  from 
it  a  good  beginning.     And  she  proceeded — 

"  There  is  great  art  in  a  /?(?-tater,"  with 
an  amiable  stress  on  the  syllable,  for  this 
had  been  one  of  her  lessons — **  great  art !" 

"I  suppose  so:  in  the  dressing  you 
mean?" 

"  Yes,  in  the  dressing :  that's  in  the  po- 
tater — ^isn't  it?  Great  art !"  for  she  was  re- 
solute; rather  anticipating  "words,"  as  she 
called  it,  in  the  distance — "  Great  art ! — An 
apple  pewding  does  not  require  much  pro- 
cess." 

"Gracious  heaven! — I  suppose  it  does 
not,  Amy." 

"  A  salmon  and  a  haddock  is  a  easy 
fish." 
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A  iftp  s^  and  the  rej^y,  ^Are  the 
•"  r*L«i  vir^w^  set  Ikxw  the  hashed  'an 

-  No." 

-La'  Mr.  'ocd'ard.  I  simmed  vau 
911  'ir:  ?  Cewk  has  such  an  uppish,  s 
sdd-i'Cis  temper.  I  dares'nd  say  a  word 
ey«'5  like  an  hawk's*  and  something  ab 
ot  the  awtullest  glo»?m!  but  when  h€ 
down  the  dish,  didn't  you  see  me  look  fi 
&rst  at  ye  we?" 

"•  Far?t  indeed!  Fast  enough,  tc 
••:^m>w!  There,  Amy,  I  dare  say  I 
but  that  will  do  for  to-day."  Am 
shrunk  off  to  his  own  room,  far  from 
coUoquit-s  as  this ;  preferring  rather  to 
alone — die  alone,  than  to  mix  himself 
such  vulgarity. 

It  is  veiy  well  so  to  talk,  and  to  8 
mortification  by  such  an  arrangement, 
in  a  small  parsonage  house  it  is  not  eat 
put  it  in  efiect.  It  is  not  easy  in  matrii 
ever  to  put  it  in  effect ;  therefofe  let  ji 
men   in   time   beware  of  being  led  i 
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by  mere  prettiness  and  negative  qualities  in 
a  woman,  and  so  entangle  themselves  into 
marriage  with  an  inferior  person,  whose 
chief  claim  to  their  attention  may  be  her 
apparent  hmnility  and  devotion. 

Let  us  quote  what  a  sensible  writer  has 
said: — 

"  It  is  not  unnatural  nor  uncommon  that 
men  of  strong  and  passionate  minds  should 
be  greatly  pleased  by  the  contrast  to  them- 
selves which  mere  timidity  and  gentleness 
presents,  when  accompanied  by  some  femi- 
nine attractions.  But  in  the  wear  and  tear 
of  life,  men  require  something  more  than 
merely  negative  prettinesses.  They  require 
understanding,  and  sympathy,  and  energy; 
not  the  energy  like  that  of  a  man,  which  does 
battle  with  difficulty  and  danger,  but  that 
softened  womanly  energy,  which  sustains  and 
endures,  and  whispers  kindness  and  comfort 
amid  the  toils  and  perplexities  of  life." 

Whoever  looks  for  this,  must  take  care  to 
seek  it  in  an  educated  and  congenial  mind, 
not  in  an  Amy  Blandford.     Vain  is  it  for 
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US  to  follow  out  the  fretful  wearing  of  i 
blighted  by  such  an  union.  Lost  to  his 
castey  and  unappreciated  by  those  with  ^ 
he  had  built  his  habitation,  heavily  Ha 
Woodward's  days  dragged  on.  Busily 
zealously  he  performed  every  duty  reqi 
of  him  as  vicar  of  the  parish ;  cheering 
poor  in  spirit — correcting  the  wicked- 
straining  the  proud. 

Hours  so  spent  were  satisfactory  to 
and  served  to  solace  his  mind :  yet  in 
course  of  the  long  year  there  were  i 
other  hours  on  his  hands.  And  in  1 
solitary  times — this  death  with  life — i 
trospective  vision  would  glance  througli 
•  mind,  and  warm  the  chilled  and  disappoi 
heart  of  the  silent,  solitary  man.  Foili 
his  last  hope,  he  now  turned  to  the  i 
lection  of  One^  who  had  but  too  well  h 
to  feel  and  sympathize  with  him. 

Had  he  not  been  proud  when  he  ougl 
have  been  humble — ^impatient,  anxious, 
apprehensive,  when  he  idiould  rather 
been  confiding — she  would  have  now 
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his  own:  and  stealthily  he  whispered  to 
himself,  she  was  his  own  !  And  from  that 
time,  lonely  though  he  might  be,  he  waa 
never  quite  alone.  He  trusted — had  been 
false, — ^was  secretly  returned  to  his  first 
fond  truth ;  lost  in  folly,  in  repent- 
ance won!  and,  in  the  expression  of  his 
deep-seated  eye,  there  was  a  look  glittering 
with  light,  and,  in  the  hectic  flush,  a  tint  of 
an  unusual — of  an  unearthly  interest:  his 
powers — feelings — faculties,  were  all  caged, 
as  it  were,  with  prison-bars:  he  struck 
upon  his  breast,  and  said — **  'Tis  here !  'tis 
here !" — a  hollow  tomb  for  aU  he  loved,  in 
his  sad,  his  solitary,  and  contrite  heart. 
There  was  no  harm  in  this,  he  assured  him- 
self; for  two  years  had  passed,  and  there  was 
little  probability  that  they  should  ever  meet 
again. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  he  heard  that  pre- 
parations were  making  at  the  mansion  of 
Stradtfroke  for  the  reception  of  its  master 
and  mistress. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Brahmins  describe  Virtue  as  a  h 
<ome  wcMnan  with  ten  arms«  to  resist  u 
tation.  She  w^ars  a  erowa.  b  moiinte< 
a  dragon,  and  holds  in  her  right  1 
a  [4ke.  resembling  at  the  point  a  jleur-di 

But  for  Sydney  Aylesford  there  was 
need  of  such  wariike  preparation.  She 
lived  to  see  her  error.  Human  life  in 
continual  change  was  yet  left  far  bdiind 
there  was  no  change  like  that  which 
entered  into  her  secret  heart — no  Imdec^ 
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ment  so  complete  as  her  new  mode  of  think- 
ing. There  was  but  one  now  to  whom  she 
looked  for  happiness — ^legitimate  happiness, 
and  she  had  grown  impatient  under  her  hus- 
band's continued  indiflFerence.  He  had  his 
reasons,  no  doubt :  he  could  not  trust  her 
love.  Of  course  he  was  attentive  and  kind. 
Oh  that  shivering  of  course!  But  she 
must  have  something  more  than  this.  There 
might  be  desperation  in  the  attempt,  but  to 
her  it  had  no  terror:  precious  to  her  was 
the  cause  for  the  apparent  risk  she  ran. 
She  must  go  to  Stradbroke. 

With  a  timid  awe  she  had  feared  denial 
to  this  plan :  but,  alas !  there  was  nothing 
but  the  usual  courteous  consent.  There 
might  have  been  so  many  reasons  why 
Lionel  should  have  said  "no."  Even  his 
cold  heart  might  have  suspected  it, were 
better  not :  but  instead  of  this,  he  alluded 
to  the  plan — spoke  of  it  twenty  times  a-day, 
and  this  without  a  single  thought  or  care,  so 
it  seemed  to  her,  that  she  was  exposing  her- 
self to  danger. 

VOL.  ui.  L 
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Gould  she  but  have  heard  the  "  Not  yet*- 
not  yet "  which  checked  all  outward  show 
of  affection,  she  would  have  been  satisfied. 
But  there  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love, 

**  Twill  make  a  thing  endurabte,  which  else 
Would  aver&et  the  bmin  or  break  the  beart" 

A  closer  acquaintance  with  Lionel  had 
taught  her  his  value;  and  she  found  that 
her  seceding  from  her  first  impressions  Bjme, 
not  from  the  want  of  greatness  and  of  good- 
ness in  liim  she  had  left,  but  the  falling  of 
comprehensiveness  in  herself  to  appreciate  bk 
sterling  merit*  As  she  knew  him  better, 
he  remained  the  same,  but  she  arose  more 
nearly  to  his  leveL  The  change  in  her  own 
feeling  was  merely  a  proof  that  her  folly 
was  subdued^  and  that  she  herself  was 
clianged;  for  it  seemed  to  demand  little 
more  than  a  clear  perception  so  to  recxignise 
his  ekim  to  her  respect  and  admiratioii. 
Could  she  regain  her  lost  position^  all  migfal 
still  be  weU  I  So  she  had  formed  her  roio^ 
lutiun. 
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And  now,  as  in  all  reformations,  there 
was  the  danger  of  substituting  new  errors  in 
the  place  of  those  which  were  overcome. 
She,  who  under  other  circumstances  would 
have  shrunk  from  a  meeting  with  Hartley 
Woodward,  was  now  about  to  establish  her- 
self in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  to 
prove  that  her  love  for  him  was  gone.  And 
was  there  peril  in  the  position?  No:  it 
was  evidently  to  be  seen  that,  on  her  side, 
there  was  none ;  and  the  errors  of  an  early 
education  had  only  taught  her  to  look  on 
her  own  side  of  the  question.  No:  there 
was  no  delusion  in  the  belief,  that  the  victory 
was  gained  over  herself.  And  it  was  the 
triumph  of  this  self  she  now  sought :  she 
must  prove  to  her  husband  that  the  idol  she 
had  worshipped  was  laid  low — all  former 
weakness  subdued,  and  that  she  lived  but 
for  him  alone. 

Opportunities  were  only  wanting  to  esta- 
blish this  persuasion.  It  has  been  said  that 
between  two  rivals  there  frequently  exists  a 
sort  of  fraternity.      Both   have   loved   the 
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same  woman ;  and  by  a  singularity  peculiar 
to  the  passion,  the  cause  of  emmty  at  one 
period  of  life — namely,  the  sympathy  of  taste 
and  feeling,  will  become  the  groimd-work  of 
friendship  in  another  i>eriod,  when  the  con- 
flict of  passion  is  |Mist^  and  reason  has 
resumed  her  sway*  The  friendship  that 
prows  out  of  rivalry  is,  of  all  others,  the 
moat  cordial:  it  has  its  source  in  the  freliag 
most  strongly  rooted  and  most  permanent 
in  the  heart  of  man — vanity  and  self-es- 
teem. 

Be  this  as  it  may^  one  difficulty  which 
Sydney  had  anticipated,  of  finding  oppor- 
tunities to  prove  herself  changed,  was  done 
away,  as  far  as  Lionel  was  concerned,  by 
his  evident  willingness  to  shew  the  ^icar  of 
his  parish  every  attention.  Whether  it  was 
only  as  holding  this  position,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  ascertained;  but  so  it 
was:  there  was  no  gine  on  his  side  the 
question. 

*'  T  have  asked  Mr.  Woodward  to  dine 
with   us  to-day ;  '*   and   he  jerked  a   little 
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note  across  the  table  to  Sydney  as  he  spoke. 
She  was  unprepared;  and  she  gave  a  sort 
of  shudder  at  the  sudden  mention  of  the 
name,  and  her  heart  beat  a  second  quicker 
as  she  took  up  the  note;  but  having  anti- 
cipated that  such  would  be  the  case,  she 
recovered  herself  soon. 

She  was  aware  that  the  name  would  still 
strike  upon  her  heart ;  but  it  was  only  that 
it  had  been  burnt  in  as  with  a  sun-beam — 
indelible  as  the  iron-graven  rock — so  long, 
perhaps,  as  sense  and  life  remained :  love — 
hate — joy — ^grief — kindness,  and  unkind- 
ness,  had  each  helped  to  do  the  work :  but 
it  was  only  as  a  painful  dream  that  all  this 
struck  upon  her  mind.  If  she  trembled, 
therefore,  it  was  merely  for  her  past  folly — 
not  for  present  love :  this  shudder  was  all 
that  remained  to  her  of  what  once  had 
been. 

She  laid  down  the  note  quietly,  and  agreed 
with  her  husband  that  it  was  a  pity  Mr. 
Woodward  should  so  hold  himself  aloof 
from  their  neighbourly  attentions. 
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Yet  U  man  in  his  real  nature  a  doabtiiij 
distrustful,  timid,  self-deceiving  crefttim 
It  is  a  Ikct  of  every-day  experience,  that  fa 
seldom  feels  assurance — excepting  in  hin 
self.  The  possibility  of  deception — ^the  pn 
bability  of  confidence  betrayed,  of  judgmeT 
deceived^ — ^the  tenacity  of  feeling,  is  sufi 
cient  to  account  for  such  distrust.  It  wa 
perhaps,  a  dangeraus  expedient  which  Lion 
had  adopted;  but  it  succeeded  as  he  e] 
pected  and  wished.  It  enabled  Sydney,  i 
a  renewed  acquaintance  with  the  man  al 
had  once  loved,  to  prove  that^  whilst  d 
ceiving  others,  she  had  herself  been  deep! 
deceived :  that  she  had  viewed  things  diroa| 
a  wrong  medium,  trusting  to  her  imagiri 
tion  rather  than  her  sense. 

Love  is  blind !  wonderful  and  unaccoun 
able  in  its  mystery  and  in  its  dominioi 
Clearly  she  now  could  confess  this,  ai 
admit  to  herself  the  truth,  that  had  fi 
decided  her  lot,  how  different  that  lot  hi 
been;  and  that  in  an  union  for  life,  ii 
better  ia  love  wisely^  than  too  well* 
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Thus  was  Sydney  lured  on  to  reap  the 
rich  reward  she  had  earned  in  her  passive 
obedience  to  her  father's  wishes,  even  though 
at  the  eleventh  hour  this  obedience  had  be- 
gun. The  more  she  probed  the  state  of  her 
mind,  the  more  she  found  to  reassure  her 
that  all  danger  was  past;  leading  her  to 
trust  in  the  hope,  that  her  indifference  might 
be  now  seen  as  clearly  as  her  love  had  been. 
She  could  even  regret  that  Mr.  Woodward, 
in  his  union,  had  not  been  so  happy  as  her- 
self;— ^that  he  had  not  had  some  cautious 
hand  to  arrest  his  course,  and  so  have  saved 
him  from  the  yawning  gulph: — she  had 
chosen  wisely  in  spite  of  herself. 

Her  trials  were  almost  over;  and  ^e  be- 
lieved a  new  day  had  begun,  as  surely  as  new 
feelings  with  this  day  had  come.  In  recol- 
lection alone  hung  heavy  clouds  and  weep- 
ing showers;  all  the  present  was  bright,  and 
a  hope  given  that  she  was  yet  beloved  by 
one,  who,  when  all  was  false,  had  remained 
true!  retaining  the  freshness  of  his  heart 
amid  the  trials  and    contumdy  of   those 
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^rlier  times,  when  she  had  scarcely  a  Mnd 
thought  for  him.  How  extraordinarj  had 
been  his  constancy !  Imperceptibly  he  had 
re^in^  the  ground  he  had  lost;  and  the 
exertions  he  made  to  aflPord  her  every  grati- 
fication were  to  be  s^n  in  the  almost  regal 
magnificenoe  in  which  he  desired  she  should 
live, 

''  It  u  too  much  V*  she  one  day  ventured 
to  hi'eathe. 

'^  No,"  he  said,  directly  catching  at 
the  word,  "  nothing  can  be  too  good, 
or  too  much,  for  the  Mistress  of  Strad- 
broke/' 

In  this  way  did  he  deal  towards  her,  in 
tender  yet  restrained  affection.  And  there 
was  yet  iii  store  for  her  more  kindness, 
more  consideration.  How  pleasing  was  it 
now  to  track  the  soft  road  —  the  cautious 
way,  by  which  she  had  been  led!  Such 
slight  lures  to  notice,  causing  such  lastuig 
obHgation.  And  this  was  the  beginning  of 
an  union  that  was  so  surely  to  end  in  the 
happing  of  both! 
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Now  every  day  brought  a  new  dawn  of 
love  —  a  look — a  word — a  walk  together 
on  the  terrace:  and  then  she  was  tired, 
and  he  would  tell  her  to  rest  upon  his 
arm. 

"  Oh,  how  intimate  we  are ! "  she  fondly 
uttered  to  herself.  And  then  it  was  she 
wished  to  confess  her  new-found  love;  to 
make  excuses  for  her  blindness — ^the  per- 
versity of  her  fault ;  to  ask  Lionel  to  forget 
all  that  was  painful  in  the  past — to  remember 
nothing  but  as  it  then  was ; — ^to  listen  whilst 
she  admitted  her  weakness  and  her  love; 
and,  in  acknowledging  the  blessings  of  her 
present  lot,  with  deep-felt  gratitude,  confess 
she  owed  it  all  to  him. 

These  thoughts  possessed  her  after  a 
happy  day  spent  with  him  alone ;  and  their 
tSte-a-tSte  dinner  concluded,  he  had  joined 
her,  she  was  quite  sure,  earlier  than  usual 
in  the  drawing  room.  And  she  said  to 
him, — 

*^Mr.  Aylesford— '^ 

"Yes—'' 
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*^  Lionel-^'* 

'*  Well,  Sydney?" 

He  pretended  to  be  busily  observing  a 
book. 

"  I  have  something  I  would  say." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  But,  Lionel,  you  must  help  me." 

He  was  by  her  side.  Still  did  he  love 
her  too  well  to  aid  her  wth  a  single  word. 

There  was  yet  another  circle  she  must 
enter  of  her  own  free  will, 

"  And  you  wiU  hear  me,  Lionel^ — and  be 
patient  to  the  end?  *' 

He  took  her  hand  kindly,  yet  sedately,  in 
his;  but  there  was  a  tenderness  in  his  look 
which  supported  and  encouraged  her  on, 
until  all  was  confessed, 

^*  And  you  love  me,  Lionel?  " 

''  Love  you,  Sydney ! " 

Where  was  the  need  of  saying  more?  The 
mystic  circle  passed,  which  brought  them  in 
sweet  fellowship  together,  he  fondly  pressed 
her  to  his  heart,  and  the  husband  and  wife 
were  one. 
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And  now  all  apprehension  and  restraint 
was  at  an  end,  and  Sydney  felt  the  full  value 
of  her  position  in  the  world^  and  the  re- 
turned affection  which  warmed  her  heart — 
a  heart,  as  it  were,  called  to  life  from  the 
cold  tomb.  Basking  in  the  mild  guidance 
of  the  husband  so  well  proved,  she  began 
her  life  anew — if  thoughtfully,  yet  happily — 
curbing  her  own  romance,  and  steadily  at- 
tending to  the  order  and  propriety  of  those 
ways,  which  she  so  well  knew  pleased  him 
best. 

Thus  did  she  suit  herself  to  his  will ;  dif- 
fusing through  her  arrangements  that  grace 
and  cheerfulness  —  that  elixir  vitce  —  that 
creation  of  precious  things — ^that  subtle 
essence  of  sweet  appliances — appertaining  to 
the  individual,  yet  shedding  its  beams  on 
all — which  give  to  domestic  life  its  freshness 
and  its  charm. 

And  so  was  the  blessing  of  LioneFs  love  ful- 
filled— opposing  difficulties  overcome — ^the 
treasure  he  had  lost,  won.     Had  he  been 
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of  an  enthusiastic  temperament,  he  ni' 
well  have  settled  that  a  home  of  Para 
was  now  his  own.  He  did  not  so  sett] 
but  rather  did  that  to  merit  it  a  thous 
fold. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  excitement  was  in  time  got  over,  of 
the  "  great  folks,"  as  Amy  persisted  in  calling 
them,  having  settled  at  the  Mansion.  It 
was  evident  they  felt  the  privilege  of  their 
high  position  ;  and  they  gladly  availed  them- 
selves of  it  by  the  indulgence  of  kind  acts 
towards  the  poor,  and  in  liberal  hospitality 
towards  their  more  refined  neighbours. 

The  deep  secret  of  Hartley  Woodward's 
mind  seemed  broken  in  upon  at  once  by  the 
subject  of  common  discourse ;  the  suppressed 
sigh   accounted  for — ^the  starting  tear  con- 
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fessed.  Warily  he  pamed  the  details  which 
were  to  awaken  him  from  more  than  Ms  usual 
indifference  to  every-day  life :  all  this  was 
bad  enough!  but  worse  than  all  waa  it  to 
find  himself  classed  with  indifferent  people, 
and  included  in  the  numerous  invitatioiis 
which,  like  a  snow-storm,  showered  down 
upon  the  parish.  He  had  called  upon  his 
patron,  and  surely  that  was  sufficient — per- 
haps too  much,  aU  things  considered. 

"  The  heart  knoweth  f  but  Hartley  wa« 
provoked  to  confess  that  aU  this  knowledge 
seemed  on  his  side  the  question.  In  spite 
of  the  coldness  which  was  to  have  chilled 
like  an  east  wind,  attentions  were  perse- 
vered in  which  it  grieved  him  to  receive-  It 
was  easy  to  write  '^  no,"  as  ferocious  as  he 
could  make  the  refusal  look;  but  that  was 
not  the  point ;  this  novel  mode  of  proceed* 
ing  militated  against  the  code  of  conduct  hfi 
had  for  himself  sketched  out,  costing  him 
many  a  sleepless  night,  or  vividly  blending 
with  a  restless  dream. 
It  was  true  there  had  been  time  to  wear 
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out  all  mark  of  what  his  feelings  once  had 
been: — ^his  position  now  so  changed!  each 
year  as  it  passed  only  increasing  his  self-con- 
tempt for  what  he  had  done.  There  was  but 
one  bright  spot  on  which  his  tortured  mind 
dared  to  rest — a  secret  hold!  Vainly  however 
did  he  ponder  on  one,  whom  he  confessed 
within  himself  he  had  never  lost  until  now. 
How  did  he  find  her,  on  whom  his  hean 
^was  wont  to  turn,  to  bring  it  secret  peace? 
living  in  sweet  and  familiar  fellowship  with 
the  man  she  had  once  rejected  for  his  worth- 
less self;  glorying  in  the  reflected  respect 
she  gained  as  his  wife — Lionel's  wife ! — she 
whom  he  had  settled,  in  the  racking  torture 
of  his  mind,  had  married  him  with  no  heart 
left.  How  strange  the  reality  seemed !  how 
different  to  his  own  gloomy  and  morbid 
ideas — his  heartless  path  of  duty !  Her  life 
happily  spent — not  in  the  vortex  of  a  Lon- 
don dissipation,  which  might  have  assbted 
her  to  forget  both  her  husband  and  himself; 
preventing  the  exclusive  ascendancy  of  one 
feeling  or  thought ;  extinguishing  passion ; 
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restoring  cabn  through  confusion,  and  re- 
pose  through  tumult  and  nobe ; — there  wm 
nothing  of  this:  but  an  elegant  rural  re- 
tirement, with  the  sole  companionship  of 
Lionel  Aylesford. 

For  one  moment  a  rush  of  tumultuous 
joy  flowed  back  to  his  heart.  Why  should 
she  come  so  near  his  lowly  (mrsonage  roof? 
he  asked;  might  it  not  be  for  him? — ^for 
him!  One  interview  served  to  dash  the 
wUd  notion  aside — a  glance,  to  shew  the  feli- 
city in  which  she  lived — a  steady  and  en- 
during felicity : — how  different,  when  cx>m- 
pared  with  his  own  wretched  lot!  Yes, 
she  had  met  him  without  anguish — recdvcd 
him  without  fear;  neither  was  there  the 
offended  dignity,  there  was  so  much  reason 
to  have  seen.  No;  there  was  nothing  to 
recal  the  past — ^nothing  to  disturb  the  pre* 
sent:  it  was  the  gracious  mistress  of  the 
mansion,  receiving  her  husband's  friend. 

How  different  was  the  Sydney  he  thus 
met,  to  the  Sydney  he  had,  as  it  were,  day 
by  day  brought  present  to  his  mind ! — 0ufle^ 
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ing  under  the  bankruptcy  of  love ;  pale 
silent — ^pondering  on  the  past — the  outward 
wreck  of  what  she  once  had  been.  One 
glance  shewed  him  Sydney  in  the  brilliancy 
of  youth — ^her  eyes  beaming  with  a  virtuous 
love — happy  in  her  marriage,  and  perfectly 
indifferent  to  himself.  There  is  no  deceit  in 
virtue — there  can  be  no  mistake ;  the  lover 
cianr  read  it  as  plainly  as  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Still  was  Hartley  Woodward  hard  to 
believe  the  evidence  of  his  own  sight — still 
would  he  hug  to  his  heart  the  chimera  that 
desolate  heart  had  raised;  stiU  would  his 
pulses  beat,  when  in  his  lonely  walks,  through 
a  vista  in  the  trees,  Stradbroke  might  be 
seen.  "  She  is  there !''  It  was  a  disturbing 
subject  to  the  mind,  which  made  but  two 
distinctions — where  she  was,  and  where  she 
was  not.  Yet  when  he  might  have  met  her, 
solitary  and  alone,  he  would  hurry  away — 
he  had  no  wish  to  see  that  face  to  himself 
so  changed :  it  was  disappointment  all ! 
peins — ^pleasures — ^the  waywardness  of  the 
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all  romance  was  laid  aside;  his  soul  was 
tranquil,  and  his  heart  assured  ;  he  reoeived 
Hartley  Woodward  as  a  friend — a  family 
man — and  the  highly -respected  vicar  of  his 
pariah.  It  haa  been  told  how  Sydney 
met  him — ^graceful  and  self-restored.  Once 
she  regarded  him  mth  a  steady  look;  but 
it  was  only  to  recognise  him  under  the 
change  that  time  and  disappointment  had 
made. 

"  We  have  both  grown  older,  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, since  we  last  met."  And  this  was 
said  with  that  unembarrassed  air  which  told 
him  all  was  changed. 

Once  they  were  left  alone  ;  evidently  the 
effect  of  accident.  To  him  the  position  was 
painful  in  the  extreme.  What  could  he 
say? — ^how  begin?  Every  old  recollection 
came  up  before  him,  and  impeded  his  utter- 
ance. Could  he  talk  to  Sydney  as  to  a  new 
acquaintance?  If  he  spoke  at  all,  it  must 
be  of  the  past;  yet  how  dare  he  tamper  with 
her  queen-like  tranquillity!  In  this  per- 
plexity he  turned  pale — ^his  eyes  sought  the 
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ground;  and  so  he  would  have  renu 
had  not  Sydney  recalled  him  to  him« 
her  easy  and  matron -like  indifference.  ' 
was  no  change  in  her  manner  from  wl 
the  moment  before  had  been :  perhaps 
was  more  kindness  in  her  look ;  but  i 
such  openly  expressed  kindness,  tha 
felt  ashamed  to  have  needed  its  suj 
She  then  spoke  to  him  of  liis  wife 
children,  and  asked  if  they  were  well? 

"  Nothing  is  well,"  he  replied  with 
tation. 

"Mr.  Woodward,  you  are  as  candi 
ever !"  This  was  exactly  as  Sydney  t 
have  spoken  in  former  times,  and  he 
pleased;  but  her  husband  returned  a 
spoke,  and  when  she  repeated  to 
"  Mr.  Woodward  is  as  candid  as  ever, 
charm  was  flown:  nay,  he  thought 
even  a  smile  passed  between  thei 
the  expense  of  his  own  embarrassment. 

It  was  a  lesson  of  confidence  worthy 
admired;  yet  he  felt  dispirited — sick- 
paid  but  a  short  visit.     So  passed  the 
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meeting — desired,  yet  feared.  The  object 
of  his  silent  worship  he  had  seen,  as  it  were, 
step  gracefully  from  her  secret  niche ;  com- 
posed and  cheerful,  firm  without  haughti- 
ness, and  easy  without  affectation. 

Oh,  he  could  not  be  deceived !  not  a  word, 
not  a  look,  not  the  most  distant  indication, 
betrayed  that  there  was  one  secret — one 
silent  thought  put  aside  for  him.  Con- 
tempt—  adoration — love — hate — were  the 
mixture  of  bitter  and  sweet  feeling  with 
which  he  reached  his  home :  yet  did  he  from 
that  time  appear  to  become  a  more  reasonable 
and  patient  man. 

And  he  had  plenty  to  try  this  patience. 
Non  h  possibile  resistere^  Lablache  is  supposed 
to  have  said  to  the  attractions  of  a  favourite 
dish  at  table ;  neither  could  Amy  Woodward 
resist  the  attentions  kindly  and  condescend- 
ingly paid  her  by  the  residents  at  the  Man- 
sion. "  She  knowed  what  wasdoo  to  herself, 
if  Mr.  'ood'ard  didn't,  and  caU  she  would. 
She  had  always  thought  him,  she  confessed, 
a  very  hodd  young  man !"     So  she  looked 
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out  her  card-case,  and  put  her  intenl 
practice.  There  was  some  little  hesi 
between  the  front  door  and  the  back ; 
satisfied  glance  at  her  rich  silk  dres: 
settleil  the  point  of  discussion. 

"  And  who  did  you  see  ?"  This  was 
under  the  fitful  dread  of  the  first  nieei 
the  revolting  idea  of  what  Sydney 
think  of  his  taste — the  grovelling  ev 
of  his  mistaken  selection.  But  ther 
still  to  be  a  reprieve;  and  even  the 
•'  she  was  a  drivved  out,"  came  as  ba 
his  harassed  fedings.  Yet  well  di 
know  the  visit  nmst  be  returned ;  and 
was  the  havoc  it  made  in  a  susceptibl 
irritable  temper. 

In  due  time  there  was  the  electr 
roU  of  the  carriage — the  ring  of  the 
porch  beU — the  whispering — the  myst< 
scuffle  in  the  house — ^the  opening  and 
tins:  of  drawers — ^the  haU  door  still  rei 
iug  hermetically  closed.  Another 
Gracious  powers!  Was  there  no  on( 
pectiug  Sydney  Aylesford  but  himself  1 
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voice  is  heard  in  a  tone  of  authority,  speak- 
ing that  all  might  hear, 

"  The  bell  has  a  ringed  twice  — can't  you 
come  down  over  the  stairs?  " 

And  then  the  reply,  "  I  can't  be  no  quicker 
than  I  be  ;'*  for  in  his  house  they  were  all 
mistresses — all  servants. 

How  was  he  to  leave  the  refined  Sydney 
to  the  encountering  all  this?  Yet  he  hoped 
for  the  best;  that  the  pretty  "  Well!"  which 
once  so  attracted  him — the  kindly  beginning 
of  every  gracious  Devonshire  speech,  might 
still  with  Amy  be  in  force  to  others,  if  now 
so  rarely  to  himself.  Had  he  better  be  pre- 
sent at  this  meeting?  He  sat  transfixed  to 
bis  chair :  no,  things  must  take  their  course : 
he  had  not  even  nerve  to  attempt  it. 

And  bad  even  as  Sydney  had  expected  it 
would  be,  the  reality  was  worse  than  she 
had  anticipated.  She  could  have  talked 
kindly  to  Amy  at  her  cottage  door,  but  this 
aping  of  gentility  was  intolerable.  The 
"  Please  to  take  a  seat?''  was  accepted  witii 
an   indescribable    mixture    of    pride    and 
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raeluDcholy ;  and  though  the  chair  waa  not 
exactly  dusted  with  the  apron,  it  waa  some- 
thing very  like  it ;  for  a  little  girl  was  velie- 
mently  scolded  for  hav-ing  littered  some 
flowers  upon  it,  Amy  saying  to  her, 

''  You  didn't  ought  to  have  done  it  I" 
The  child  cried  at  this  reproof,  which  was 
followed  by  an  aside,  "  Dare  thee  to  ciy ! 
dare  thee  to  cry !  Wisu't  give  over?'  And 
then  caressed  with,  **0h,  pretty  smefl! 
pretty  smell!*'  to  soothe  her  into  quiet. 

It  was  a  different  picture  that  Sydney 
had  formed  to  herself  of  this  lowly  serving- 
girl.  Struck  as  she  was  by  her  exceeding 
degree  of  beauty,  in  a  moment  she  saw  that 
in  this  consisted  all  her  &tal  attraction! 
Where  was  the  kindly,  cong^^nial,  contented, 
domestic  bUss,  to  repay  Hartley  Woodward 
for  the  sacrifice  ?  There  could  be  little 
but  discontent  and  misery — a  lot  drawn 
too  low  for  any  reasonable  hope  of  ita  bdng 
ameliorated. 

It  was  impossible  even  to  fed  at  ea^e 
with  such  a  person,  during  the  short  time 
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passed  in  a  morning  visit — ^ignorance  mixed 
with  the  evidence  of  possessing  a  paltry 
nature;  and  painful  was  the  mistake  of 
having  promoted  such  a  person  to  the 
drawing-room. 

Sydney  gave  one  glance  round  the  little 
low  apartment,  which  had  once  so  nearly 
been  her  own.     She  saw  in  this  survey,  what 
she  could  have  done  to  have  made  it  habit- 
able; yet  admitting,  with  thankfulness,  that 
it  was  better  she  had  it  not  to  do.  The  faded 
nosegay  in  a  gaudy  jug — ^the  dust  upon,  the 
table — the  dose  smell — all  betrayed  that  it 
was  merely  a  company  room,  set  apart  from 
every-day  service.      There  were  some  evi- 
dences of  refinement  spread  around :  a  lady's 
writing  table,  and  a  choice  collection  of  the 
works  of  the  best  poets :  but  it  was  plainly 
to  be  seen  these  were  for  ornament,  not  use. 
The  child,  left  to  herself,  soon  began  to 
build  a  house  with  them  on  the  floor:  or 
when  told,   "do   your  book,"   began   gab- 
bling over  them,  much  to  the  admiration  of 
her  mother. 
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*'  her  forehead  did  not 
that  she  was  more  like  I 
matter  of  opinion ;  but  i 
thing;  and  Sydney  m: 
Bertram,  ^^I  have  kisi 
that  it  really  was  too  i 
experiment. 

"  Wretched  young  nu 
self  as  she  arose  to  take  h 
was  compassion  in  the 
as  much  for  what  she  m 
as  for  him:  but  she  had 
As  she  passed  the  study 
reply  to  some  question. 
**  No :  travelling  is  so 
"  Vere-y"  he  repeate 
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together,  what  a  deal,  sure,  there  be !  Tra- 
veUing  would  not  suit  we."  Oh,  monstrous 
we  I  His  groan  was  lost  in  the  sharp  shut- 
ting up  of  the  carriage  steps :  it  seemed  to 
him  as  a  hearse  leaving  the  door — ^that  all 
was  now  over. 

Wretched  young  man  I  These  were  the 
words  Sydney  had  used;  yet,  few  as  they 
were,  well  they  expressed  his  condition : — 
there  was  no  help.  The  attempt  to  amelio- 
rate his  lot,  were  but  to  make  bad  worse — 
even  to  sink  with  it.  Better,  then,  to  leave 
his  home  undisturbed,  and  to  hope  that  use 
might  inure  him  to  its  discrepancies — ^to 
leave  a  refined  mind  to  wrestle  with  the 
ruggedness  of  its  fate ;  trusting  that  a  proper 
sense  of  duty  and  of  religion  would  lead  him 
to  make  the  best  of  it ;  a  lot  which  induced 
him  to  tax  those  with  pride  who  gave  him 
up — those  with  interference  who  conde- 
scended to  treat  him  better. 

Among  the  latter  of  these  were  Lionel 
and  Sydney  Aylesford:  they  had  known 
him  in  his  better  days;  and   Sydney  had 
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i  v-ri  ^-»  tmly  and  so  well,  that  she  ft 
<A:L-r^i  the  valne  of  this  love  in  th 
:r^:  jir^  ::  for  friendship.  She  had  i 
3  >:r  r^  pcis^ion,  rarely  overcome. 
:rMr  ::  Lid  been  wrecked:  but  frag: 
o:  that  wT^ck  might  yet  have  remj 
hi-:  no:  a  latent  feeling  again  re 
:•-•  sc^il  i:s  doom.  She  was  proud  c 
victorv  she  had  gained.     She  now  sa 
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.k;:I1::-j  of  the  life  she  must  have  livec 
nrSTr^vricns  and  its  privations.  She  i 
have  rvdned  upon  it,  she  admitted 
thvre  is  little,  after  alL  refine  as  we  w 
be  done  with  a  small  income.  To  « 
Ittkst.  she  confessed  within  herself, 
not  suit  her  taste. 
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"  His  portion  in  this  life  is  a  traveller's 
portion:  so  much  as  he  can  cany  by  the 
way :  so  much  as  may  be  given  him  by  the 
way :  so  much  as  he  can  readily  leave  be- 
hind when  he  has  done  it."  All  this  is  very 
true :  but  there  are  some  who  have  to 
plough  this  course  on  foot — ^the  weary  way- 
worn travellers !  Others  roll  over  their  road 
in  carriages:  these  may  find  trouble,  we 
admit,  and  carry  their  grief  with  them;  but 
it  is  trouble  and  grief  above  the  dirt.  Ra- 
pidly they  pass  little  evils  by ;  and,  if  annoy- 
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of  health:"   the   rich 
to    us  to    enjoy  migl 
trouble. 

And  it  seemed,  th 
peace  were  not  in  th 
Cleveland,  where  could 
had  come  to  a  goodly  ] 
as  she  had  done;  so  { 
to  settle  it.     Truly  cou 

'*  Mj  lot  is  fidl*n  in 
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and  with  fervent  than 
the  words  that  so  wel 
sition. 

In  returning  to  her 
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that  she  had  once  been  right  in  the  wisdom 
of  her  election.  The  handsome  youth  she 
had  then  loved,  had  grown  into  a  yet  more 
handsome  man.  His  calmness  and  self- 
possession  were  the  same ;  but  they  now  as- 
sumed the  feature  of  dignity  of  character, 
suiting  his  present  position,  even  she  could 
confess,  much  more  than  either  the  romantic 
or  the  poetical. 

There  were  no  bursts  of  passionate  feeling 
in  returning  to  the  homage  rendered  her  in 
early  days — a  love  that  had  lived  through 
the  shifting  scenes  of  perfidy  and  disappoint- 
ment,— ^but  it  was  touchingly  manifested 
and  blended  with  his  every-day  life;  and, 
under  his  outward  calm,  there  was  a  quiet 
care  ever  working  for  her  good ;  a  sort  of 
power  such  as  we  read  of  in  a  fairy  tale,  when 
the  things  we  but  wish  for  are  presented  by 
invisible  hands. 

Often  would  she  ask  herself,  "  How  did 
the  quiet  Lionel  know  that  I  desired  this  ?' 
She  would  have  expected  a  host  of  pro- 
grammes first,  and  then  a  flourish  of  ap- 
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plau^  when  the  felt  was  accomplished. 
But  with  him  there  was  nothing  of  tiiis. 
His  proudest  triumph  seemed  that  with  the 
exactitude  of  clock-work  their  life  of  peace 
and  hospitality  should  pass.  He  had  brought 
her  to  precision  in  her  arrangements,  to 
punctuality  in  her  hours;  and  she  could 
now  almost  pity  those,  whose  flights  of 
fancy^  and  erratic  will^  interfered  with  the 
steady  propriety  of  their  course. 

Yet  if  her  romance  of  life  was  past^  die 
had  come  to  more  assured  and  reasonahle 
enjoyment — ^the  life  a  woman  wishes  to  lead 
after  she  is  married.  Sentiment  and  law- 
less purpose,  the  lacking  of  means,  is  aU  to 
sober  down  into  this — such  is  the  fiair  bride*s 
beau  ideal :  the  silken  purse  made  from  ihe 
swine's  ear,  a  much  readier  transmutation ! 

But  young  women  think  not  of  this. 
Neither  had  Sydney ;  but  it  had  done  as  well : 
she  had  consented  to  act  as  she  had  been  bid- 
den. And  now  her  days  passed  in  peaceM 
refinement  and  rational  pleasure:  the  rich 
and    the    tolerated — such  as  the  country 
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afforded  —  congregated  at  her  house:  the 
neighbours  assembled  at  the  festive  board ; 
and  even  the  quiet  pastor  was  not  proof 
against  its  allurements.  It  had  grown  to 
be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
he  should  be  there ;  it  seemed  that  he  could 
not  do  otherwise. 

"  He  comes  because  he  is  asked,"  observed 
Sydney  one  day,  clearing  off,  as  she  so  settled 
it,  a  ^rplexing  fix>wn  that  had  gathered  on 
her  brow.  "  But  he  looks  pale,  wretched, 
and  ill  at  ease :  why  not  leave  him  alone  ?' 

^^But  he  does  come!"  replied  Lionel; 
"and  that  is  enough:  the  change  will  do 
him  good.  I  should  thank  any  one  who 
would  take  me  from  such  a  home  as  his 
seems  to  be." 

"  But  he  is  so  silent !" 

"  He  says  grace." 

Sydney  smiled ;  for  never  was  Canning's 
sarcasm  better  exemplified  than  in  Lionel's 
stubborn  dealing  in  facts;  it  always  saved 
her  unagmation  from  running  away  with 
itself.     And  these  smiles  were  the  charm  of 
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her  attractive  ways — tempered  and  subdued, 
j^  breakiBg  upon  her  bu3band's  quiet 
ret&iu  of  manner,  as  the  Bun  gives  spirit 
and  gladness  to  all  around.  Highly  did  he 
pTiKe  her  matronly  grace ;  controlling,  ani- 
mating, and  harmomzing  the  elements  of  a 
refined  home,  by  a  kindly  spell,  of  which 
none  could  trace  the  workings,  though  the 
chann,  flowing  from  springs  deep  and  in- 
exhaustible, was  confessed  by  all. 

SumptuousneBs,  and  plain,  very  plain 
dealing,  s^med  to  go  hand  in  hand  in  aU 
the  arrang^nents  of  the  master  of  Strad- 
broke.  When  people  set  about  the  affairs  of 
this  world  in  the  right  way,  it  is  wonder- 
ed to  see  how  well  all  things  are  made  to 
fit :  the  just  regulation  of  the  exchequer  u 
perhaps  the  key-stone  of  this  achievement 
Most  likely  it  is  the  grand  secret  why  some 
are  ever  going  with  the  stream,  others  j^si- 
ing  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  roughing 
against  it.  There  is  nothing,  apparently,  m 
easy  as  this  propriety  of  course ;  but  every- 
day   observation  only  serves  to  shew   the 
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difficulty  of  its  attainment.  Where  it  is 
attained,  as  a  beautiful  flower,  each  leaf  in 
place,  it  expands  its  perfections  to  the  sun, 
proud  of  its  proportions:  where  it  is  not, 
the  canker-worm  is  there,  eating  at  the  core; 
a  blast  will  scatter  it. 

But  with  Lionel  there  was  the  promise  of 
a  healthy  course  and  a  hardy  enjoyment. 
Enthusiasts  are  men  of  one  idea;  plain 
dealers,  of  another.  Enamoured  of  truth, 
and  therefore  pleased  with  himself,  a  peace 
perfect  and  unbroken  seemed  to  possess  him. 
Amongst  the  witty  of  the  day  he  would  have 
been  content  to  have  passed  for  a  fool;  the 
irregularity  of  their  ways  hq  accounted 
folly.  His  nice  discernment  of  conventional 
proprieties  had  opened  to  Sydney  a  new 
view  of  things,  and  had  b}X)ught  her  into 
relations  with  society  she  once  deemed  she 
never  could  have  conformed  to. 

"  But,  Lionel,  must  I  really  return  that 
tiresome  morning  visit?" 

"I  think  so." 

^^  But  suppose  I  do  not?*' 
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**  I  never  can  suppoae  it/' 

**  Let  me  be  sick — ^let  me  be  dead — any 
tMng  to  escape  it !" 

*'  But  there  is  the  footman  to  take  your 
card  and  make  your  excnses/' 

"What!  that  great,  long  man  with  his 
stick?' 

"  Yes/' 

So  when  the  carriage  came  to  the  door,  she 
was  willing  to  be  conducted  to  it ;  her  card- 
case  put  into  her  hand  by  her  punctilious 
husband;  and  she  was  ready  to  undergo  the 
penance,  rather  than  fly  in  the  face  of  her 
immediate  neighbours  by  neglecting  these 
etiquettes  and  proprieties. 

So  was  she  schooled  into  compliance  with 
her  husbanded  wishes;  her  independence 
given  up — her  superciliousness  laid  aside  for 
a  consciousness  of  the  claims  on  her  in  the 
faTOured  position  in  which  she  stood;  a 
position  to  be  won,  not  by  money  alone — a 
high  estate,  which  merely  dazzles  the  world — 
but  by  that  wiadom  and  sobriety  which 
stand  alone  and  subdue  the  world ;  never- 
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theless  she  thought  it,  at  first,  very  trying 
and  tiresome. 

"  You  are  always  so  happy!"  she  would 
observe,  with  a  little  theatrical  show  of  sur- 
prise, yet  a  very  penetrating  glance  hid 
under  her  careless  manner. 

"  Yes;  I  have  nothing  to  make  me  other- 
wise." 

**  I  dare  say  not ;  but  none  ever  torment 
themselves  with  realities:  it  is  the  little 
Pandora  budget  we  carry  about  with  us 
like  a  pedlar's  box;  pressing  itself  upon  our 
notice  when  we  least  wish  its  interference. 
Have  you  no  baffled  hopes,  anxious  fears, 
nor  tormenting  apprehensions?" 

"N-o-o-o!"  And  as  he  prolonged  the 
"  no"  in  its  sound,  he  seemed  to  look  round 
the  spacious  and  magnificently  furnished 
apartment,  as  though  he  would  ask  where 
he  could  possibly  find  these  things?  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  gained  the 
happiest  condition  of  human  existence ;  and, 
with  the  conviction  once  fully  established, 

would  not  have  been  easy  to  have  taken 
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h  n>wi  him.     His  love  for  Sydney,  and 
reriir::  of  her  love,  wrapped  him  rouni 
a  bciiii  cIoQd«  through  which  no  tro 
or  tvil  cooli  pieKc:  a  peace   perfect 
!ci:rcoken  seemed  to  possess  him. 

Arf\rd{>:ia:e.  bai  nnimaginarive,  his  se; 
aai  «cefaiy  st-irit  was  never  disturbed 
>il«f  fi::::-rs.  nor  borne  away  by  the  resisi 
rr.r»il5e>  c^  which  z^^mantic  natures  tal 
roi:  izi  Ivir.g  siisctptible. 

Syiijfv  would  even  at  times  feel  staggi 
ar?i  &s£.  ••  rv>?s  he  iv^y  see  no  insidi 
iiZLTtr  lurking  in  my  steps?''  And 
^:<il'i  ov^:^A.t  herseh'  shortly  when 
r':c:^'i  tLi:  sh-e  w^s  talking  with  some  L 
rvsc  :o  Mr.  Wcodwaid;  when  they  v 
tr*jtr^  c<;;  each  other  s  ideas :  then  agree 
as  ibe  ovtrdowing  confluence  of  two  strea 
STKi^  arid  npidity  impaned  to  the  < 
liepch  azHi  w4ume  to  the  other. 

In  the  midst  of  these  bright  flashes,  i 
striking  oat    of  mental  spaiis   from 
OAiaDy  silent  man,  she  would  saddenly 
it  irenet.  see  the  i^^»ritioii  of  her  fi» 
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power;  feel  frightened,  pause,  look  round ; 
and,  blaming  herself,  would  ask,  "  Why  does 
Lionel  seem  so  secure,  so  fearless  ?"  And 
the  silent  answer  was  ready:  "He  reposes 
his  happiness  in  your  hands,  his  honour  to 
your  keeping."  And  contrition  would  come, 
if  she  thought  that,  in  giving  more  words  to 
Mr.  Woodward  than  she  had  need,  she  had 
infringed  on  this  confidence. 

"  They  are  but  words,"  she  would  add ; 
"  yet,  such  as  they  were,  he  ought  not  to 
have  had  them."  And  then  came  her  con- 
fession :  "  I  talked  too  much  to  Mr.  Wood- 
ward last  night,  Lionel;  I  never  will  do  so 
again." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Why !"  Sydney  had  a  peculiar  way  of 
clasping  her  hands  and  pressing  them  to  her 
chest  when  at  a  loss  for  an  answer;  and 
Lionel  knew  this.  So  he  again  repeated 
his  question. 

"Why  not,  Sydney?" 

She  felt  the  confidence  implied  by  the 
repetition,  and  she  resolved  she  would  be 
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equally  explicit.  So  she  said,  whilst 
fixed  her  steady  eyes  on  him  with  a  ( 
and  unembarrassed  look, 

•^Mr.  Woodward,  when  he  chooses, 
be  very  agreeable;  but  with  me  this  cai 
possibly  be  an  attraction.  I  think  I  1 
pity  on  his  forlorn  look;  wonder  what  1: 
thinking  of  in  his  silence,  and  get  v€ 
and  perplexed  with  it  afterwards.  Sur 
to  one  who  knows  the  worthlessness  of 
words,  he  never  can  expect  to  be  agrees 
again !  I  wonder  he  likes  to  come  here 
all :  I  assure  you  I  take  little  pleasure  in 
society." 

"But  this  need  have  no  influence  t 
your  politeness." 

"  No,  Lionel,  I  hope  it  will  not :  bi 
intended  from  what  I  have  said  that  ; 
should  feel  jealous,  and  watch  me  wit! 
yellow  eye;  whereas  you  repose  confide 
in  me,  and  feel  assured  I  never  will  bet 
it." 

"I  do,  Sydney!" 

This  was  as  it  should  be,  on  her  side 
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question;  and  it  strengthened  her  desire  to 
do  right,  and  upheld  her  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose. Yet  had  it  not  deared  away  the  dis- 
trustful mist  that  gathered  about  h^r  per- 
ceptions: but  what  could  she  say  plainer 
than  she  had  ^d?  It  were  better,  perhaps, 
to  sit  down  in  apathy,  and  put  aside  her 
perplexing  investigations — ^this  thorn  in  her 
path !  At  all  events  she  could  do  nothing 
more  for  the  present.  Lionel  was  reading 
most  tranquilly  by  her  side.  She  would 
venture  one  more  word,  and  then  have  done. 
^^  He  is  a  problem  at  best !  I  do  not  think 
his  visits  here  add  much  to  his  happiness." 
"  What,  Mr.  Woodward?" 
"  Yes;  who  did  you  think  I  meant?" 
"  It  is  early  for  him  yet  so  to  settle  the 
question.  Time  and  habit  will  do  wonders : 
I  pity  the  poor  fellow  from  my  heart !  It  is 
evident  he  has  made  an  ill-assorted  match : 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  connection  which  he  has 
formed  with  his  own  fi^e-will,  and,  the  duties 
he  has  undertaken,  he  has  sense  enough  to 
fulfil.    He  bears  an  excellent  character  in 
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the  parish.     I  think  you  are  too  hard 
him,  Sydney." 

•'  Hard !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
''  Why,  you  expect  him  to  leave  his 
bles  at  home,  and  come  out  in  holiday  fa 
It  would  be  the  wisest  plan,  I  dare  sa} 
we  must  not  look  to  your  philosophe 
wisdom.  If  he  looks  to  us  for  comp 
and  change,  for  goodness'  sake  let  him 
them !  there  is  something  veiy  agn 
and  animating  in  the  light  he  will  some 
throw  on  things.  I  never  saw  much  L 
till  now ;  but  I  can  almost  fancy  he  i 
have  been  very  pleasing  and  captivj 
Let  him  come,  by  all  means.  /  lik 
abrupt  sharpness  of  his  way :  to  me 
is  something  in  him  very  much  out  o 
common." 

**  There  is,"  Sydney  replied ;  and 
thoughts  again  returned  to  the  matter  ^ 
perplexed  her.  Wliy  should  she  see 
Woodward's  conduct  in  a  different  lig 
her  husband?  Wliy  had  she  deemed 
which  he  thought  agreeable,  to  be  bu 
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indication  of  a  heart  ill  at  ease,  an  absence 
of  mind,  an  excessive  irritability,  and  then 
a  spiritless  dejection, — all  seeming  the  result 
of  some  desperate  inward  struggle?  She 
had  fancied  he  loved  her  still;  and  yet  she 
condemned  herself  for  the  idea,  and  even 
felt  aflOronted  and  confounded  for  harbouring 
the  bare  suspicion. 

Depending  on  his  tranquil  nature,  she  had 
•  thought  it  her  wisest  course  to  impart  a 
little  of  this  suspicion  to  her  husband.  She 
had  not  said  exactly,  "  Hartley  loves  me 
still;"  but  she  had  said  enough  to  have  been 
rid  of  the  difficulty,  had  Lionel  seen  it 
in  the  same  point  of  view  as  herself.  But 
he  had  not.  He  had  remained  perfectly 
unaware  that  there  was  the  least  need  of 
anxiety  upon  the  subject.  She  looked  at 
him  with  her  deep,  searching  eyes,  as  though 
she  would  read  his  inmost  soul.  But  he 
returned  her  steady  gaze  with  a  smile; 
spoke  so  cheerfully,  and  regarded  her  with 
such  a  composed  expression,  that  she  could 
have  almost  doubted  his  own  love  for  her, 
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had  she  not  asked  herself  the  question— 
**  With  }m  truth  and  clear  sense  of  right,  if 
he  did  not  love  me  really  and  truly»  how 
could  he  be  80  very  happy  ?' 

No :  it  was  this  truth,  this  straightforwaid 
view  of  things,  that  set  him  above  suspicioD : 
a  peace  in  his  nature,  a  simplicity  wiser 
than  the  moat  cunning  poli<^,  joined  to  tlmt 
perfect  confidence  which,  once  estoblished 
and  reposed  in  his  wife^  could  never  after  he 
shaken. 

*'  I  see,  Lionel,"  she  said^  drawing  her 
hand  across  her  brow,  as  though  she  would 
disperse  a  disagreeable  impression^  **  I  see 
you  cannot  even  imagine  that  any  one  is  less 
prudent  than  yourself;  and  I  will  make  it 
my  duty  to  drive  away  an  idle  supposition**^ 

And  she  even  felt  ashamed  that  so  it 
should  have  been — lowered  by  it  to  a  very 
moderate  level,  Lionel's  was  the  true  no- 
bility of  soul;  hers  the  common  dross.  Oat 
upon  it!  she  would  not  be  excelled.  She 
would  put  aside  so  grovelling  a  miaconcep* 
tion. 
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*'  If  he  loves  me,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  it 
is  the  Sydney  Cleveland  who  is  still  dear : 
as  Sydney  Aylesford,  it  would  be  a  great 
impertinence  indeed !  I  wonder  not  that 
Lionel  does  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
realize  the  supposition."  So  she  vene- 
rated and  esteemed  her  husband  all  the 
more;  and,  seeing  him  so  free  from  the 
imperfections  of  a  common  nature,  would 
hardly  have  believed  him  had  he  asserted, 
with  some  one  of  our  by-gone  heroes,  "  After 
all,  gentlemen,  I  am  but  a  man." 


CHAPTI 


"  The  sorrow  of  -^ 
thought — severe  as  phi 
serious  and  silent  reflc 
of  perplexity  is  muc 
when  we  know  not  vi 
only  to  resolve  within 
best  course  is — ^to  do  m 
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rity  must  alone  be  her  guide.  She  saw 
her  future  course  no  further  than  the  one 
step  after  the  other ;  always  hoping,  and,  in 
her  sanguine  moments,  fully  expecting,  that 
the  next  day  would  undo  all  the  gloomy  and 
self-reproachful  misgivings  of  the  present. 

But  days  and  months  had  passed  on  in 
this  vexatious  state  of  uncertainty,  bringing 
no  decision  with  them — ^nothing  that  pro- 
mised to  dissipate  the  delusion  under  which 
she  suffered :  for  delusion  she  still  hoped  it 
would  be  proved — one  that  would  pass  as  a 
vision  of  other  days — of  no  importance  to 
the  time  being.  She  plainly  saw  that  what 
would  cost  her  deep  anxiety,  was  treated  as 
of  no  moment  by  others. 

"Mr.  Woodward  is  so  odd!"  was  in 
every  one's  mouth.  She  would  try  to  take 
up  with  this  idea,  and  say,  "  Mr.  Woodward 
is  so  odd !"  Yet  did  she  not  only  feel  ashamed 
of  her  own  duplicity  as  she  said  it,  but  of  her 
individual  happiness  when  she  saw  him  look 
80  sad ;  and  she  would  ask  herself  if  she  had 
merited  that  so  it  should  be  ?  and  then  almost 
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hope,  if  she  had  done  wrong,  some  deep  cak- 
mity,  some  expiatory  suf^siing  might  await  it 
But  retribution  comes  on  slowly,  and  step 
by  step;  and  Sydney  Aylesford  did  not  per- 
ceive that  she  was  already  reaping  the  first- 
fruits  of  her  early  error-     With  the  loss  of 
her  own  peace,  her  confidence  in  bestowing 
it  on  others  waa  shaken.    Months  had  passed 
on  in  the  promiBe  of  this  peace*     Where  it 
was,  she  called  it  blindness — false  securitf ; 
where  it  was  not,  ill-timed  and  unbecomijig 
foUy-     With  deep  grief  and  vexation  she 
found,  that  in  spite  of  Hartley  Woodwaid's 
reserve,    her    own    guarded    conduct    and 
steady  cahn,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profiiw 
professions  of  friendship,  there  was  a  peril 
in  this  intimacy  which  left  it  a  question 
whether  it  had  not  better  have  heea  h& 
altogether  alone-     It  was  true,  in  brin^pg 
it  about  she  had  to  compass  an  essential 
point :  she  had  so  considered  it ;  not  reflect- 
ing on  Solomon^s  words;  **  I,  Wisdom,  dwdl 
with  Prudence/'    But  then  she  had  ev© 
been  an  enthusiast ;  one  who  acted  on  tk 
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impulse  of  the  moment,  and  she  now  feared 
she  had  overstepped  her  judgment. 
.  It  is  merciful  in  some  points  that,  when 
we  form  a  suspicion,  we  must  await  to  have 
it  confirmed;  but  in  others — in  affairs  such 
as  we  have  to  depict — it  is  better  to  take 
the  ghost's  word  in  a  thousand.  Yet  did 
Sydney's  former  and  repeated  errors  of  judg- 
ment made  her  timid  of  determining  any- 
thing of  herself:  and  how  dared  she  again 
attempt  to  disturb  Lionel's  peace !  Why 
could  she  not  enjoy  the  glory  of  such  con- 
fidence, complete  and  unalloyed? 

She  would  examine  the  matter  by  looking 
back.  Would  she  have  given.  Hartley  up, 
had  he  not  forsaken  his  truth?  No,  she 
would  not ;  though  she  had  been  a  proud, 
spoilt,  petted  beauty — marring  even  the 
felicity  of  her  own  course,  intermeddling 
with  that  of  others — she  had  put  him  in  a 
position  to  trouble  her  peace ;  but  of  this 
faithlessness  she  was  acquitted. 

A  retrospect  such  as  this,  was  so  far  of 
service,  that  it  shewed  how  her  past  life  had 
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been  a  mistake  altogether;  a  fertile  soil 
teeming  with  weeds  or  poisonous  flowers. 
And  even  now  she  was  perplesing  herself 
with  suspicions  it  were  better  to  set  at 
nought,  taking  fnght,  as  it  were,  at  her  own 
distempered  shadow.  It  was  a  foolish  sus- 
picion at  best ;  perhaps  one  of  vanity?  She 
would  crush  it  in  the  bud,  at  all  events; 
acquit  herself  of  the  wetness,  by  not  seem- 
ing to  notice  the  offence-  And  so  she  would 
have  definitely  settled  it,  had  not  repeated 
evidences  confirmed  her  in  the  impressioD. 
that  it  was  but  too  likely  to  be  as  she  sus- 
pected ;  bringing  the  painful  truth  home  to 
her  mind,  that  one  false  step  may  entail  a 
consequence  never  afterwards  to  be  retrieved. 
Still  did  she  decide,  that  to  be  passive  and 
jiarticularly  stupid  was  the  best  course  left: 
to  notice  it  in  any  further  way  to  her  hus- 
band, or  to  act  on  her  suspicion,  was  to  mis 
herself  up  with  the  wrong. 

Thus  did  she  continue  to  ponder  over  a 
difficulty  she  would  willingly  have  thrown 
from  her  mind ;    comforting  h^^self,  under 
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the  gene  she  felt,  that  even  were  she  right 
in  her  conjecture,  from  a  manner  so  silent, 
80  reserved,  and  so  coldly  proud,  no  one 
could  participate  in  the  suspicion ;  and  that 
whilst  she  had  her  husband  always  near,  as 
a  witness  of  her  mtegrity  and  an  evidence 
of  her  love,  she  was  encircled  by  a  sanctuary 
through  which  no  harm  could  come. 

One  wish  expressed  on  her  part,  she  knew 
would  take  Lionel  even  from  a  place  he  had 
embellished  and  considered  his  home;  but 
this  mode  of  escape  was  reserved  for  an 
emergency :  it  were  better  to  do  away  the 
evil.  And  the  evil,  day  after  day,  became  * 
more  evident;  all  tending  to  confirm  her 
worst  fears. 

At  one  moment,  excessive  displeasure 
would  contract  her  brow,  and  a  blush  of 
vexation  mantle  on  her  cheek.  At  others, 
she  would  feel  sorrow-stricken  and  subdued, 
and  penitently  whisper  in  her  perplexed 
heart — "  My  foregone  conduct  has  subjected 
me  to  this ;  my  head-strong  will  now  brings 
me   to    this    degradation — my  truth    still 
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sacnncing  tneir  nappin 
of  \'acillation?  Alas! 
who  follow  their  ow 
putting  away  the  heart 
have  won,  as  they  woul< 
With  doubts  so  disco: 
she  had  soon  to  guard 
constraint  or  reserve  on 
that  this  must  do  han 
immediately  act  upon 
have  required  more  e:§ 
vas  disposed  to  give, — 
so  smoothly,  aU  but  this 
her  happiness.  So  she 
or  rather  put  it  aside,  : 
the  blame  must  be  trad 
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she  had  never  given  occasion  for  its  ne- 
cessity. 

Proud  she  would  have  been  to  have 
answered  for  Mr.  Woodward  as  well  as  for 
herself.  As  it  was,  she  could  but  look  upon 
him  as  the  disturber  of  her  peace — ^the  inter- 
meddler  with  the  happiness  that  blessed  her 
married  life ;  and  dislike  and  dread  took  the 
place  of  the  indifference  it  would  have 
suited  her  to  have  established  between  them. 

Yet  was  it  not  likely  a  passion  such  as 
theirs  had  been,  should  turn  to  this  coveted 
indifference.  It  must  be  either  love  or  hate ; 
the  one  now  as  imseasonable  as  the  other. 
She  hoped,  in  her  penitence,  a  way  would 
be  opened  to  her  of  escape.  Her  own 
thoughts  and  sensations  had  hitherto  been 
the  most  important  objects  of  her  life;  now, 
she  had  other  occupation.  Coimtry  claims 
and  engagements,  which  Lionel  was  so  ready 
to  fulfil,  by  their  admitted  importance  and 
persevering  claims  on  her  attention,  made 
everything  like  sentiment  and  emotion  very 
much  in  the  way.     It  was  quite  impossible 
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the  other,  the  sunny,  decorated  bank,  the 
sheltered  and  trimly-cut  shubberies,  the 
newly-swept  terrace  walk,  the  graceful  vase, 
drooping  its  festoons  of  flowers.  To  pass 
the  bridge,  was  to  step  from  a  shabby  world 
into  Paradise ; — and  Mr.  Woodward  and 
his  family  were  permitted  this  privilege. 

And  almost  seeming  to  stray  he  knew 
not  whither,  his  musing  thoughts  leading 
him  to  a  dreary  world,  here  Hartley  Wood- 
ward would  walk ;  escaping  from  a  home 
which  bitter  experience  told  him  offered  no 
refuge  or  repose  to  his  distracted  and  self- 
willed  heart.  There  was  ever  the  complaint 
and  taunt  he  dared  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand :  even  his  children  greeted  him  with 
the  lesson  learnt  by  rote — "  Papa  has  been 
to  Stradbroke !"  "  And  what  then  ?"  would 
have  been  so  easy  to  have  asked ;  but  nothing 
is  easy  to  the  man  whose  own  conscience 
condemns  him. 

Sometimes  he  would  fly  the  danger  these 
visits  encouraged ;  shut  himself  up,  or  fully 
occupy  himself  with  parish  affairs ;  admit- 
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merely  one  word :  this  uttered,  he  thought 
he  would  be  content  to  lose  her  for  ever. 
Now,  heavy  though  the  chain  were  on  his 
side,  there  was  no  one  link  understood  be-' 
tween  them.  She  thought  him  false — false 
to  all  he  had  once  loved.  How  could  he 
leave  her  under  this  misconception?  No; 
he  must  tell  her  that  once  to  have  loved  Aer, 
was  always  to  love.  Could  he  live,  letting 
her  believe  a  lie?  could  he  die  with  this 
secret  on  his  conscience? 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  vague  thoughts, 
— his  answers  so  absent  and  abrupt,  his  pre- 
occupation so  evident — ^made  Sydney  more 
disposed  to  shun  him  than  -to  seek  his  con- 
versation. To  others,  what  he  said  seemed 
merely  the  result  of  his  peculiar  manner, 
but  she  knew  him  too  well  not  to  understand 
him ;  and  so  understanding,  bitterly  to  con- 
demn him:  his  irritability  so  ill  placed,  his 
attention  so  unasked ;  his  love ! — shuddering 
within  herself,  she  clasped  her  hands  with 
perplexed  anguish,  and  prayed  in  mercy  this 
reproof  might  be  spared  her. 

n3 
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of  all,  but  what  once  had  been.  Then  he 
promised  himself  again  and  again  to  amend 
his  fault. 

So,  amidst  the  decay  of  all  his  earthly 
hopes  of  comfort  and  contentment,  this  secret 
love  blended  touchingly  yet  fearfiilly  with 
his  every  thought, — assuming  the  form  of  a 
depressing  consciousness  of  merited  deser- 
tion: it  was  the  sadness  of  a  culprit  who 
had  brought  evil  on  himself — the  sadness  of 
an  exile  gazing  wistfully  on  a  far-off  land, 
a  home  he  had  for  ever  lost;  it  was  the  sad- 
ness of  one  weary  of  this  life.  Yet  he  was 
still  the  zealous  pastor  of  his  flock ;  for  in  a 
mind  pure  as  his,  this  love  dwelt  in  harmo- 
nious concord  with  the  peace  and  unity  he 
taught.  It  was  the  coarse  love  of  his  own 
fire-side,  the  low-bom  rule  of  a  vulgar 
partner,  he  could  neither  reconcile  with 
earth  nor  heaven. 

Every  Simday  witnessed  .the  crowd- 
ing of  the  little  church,  whose  congrega- 
tion hung  intent  on  the  lips  of  one  so 
ill-prepared  to  preach:   men   broken  with 
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Even  Sydney  was  staggered  as  she  listened, 
and  would  feel  comforted,  and  say, 

"  Surely  I  am  deceived !  there  is  no  harm, 
no  folly,  in  this  man !" 

Yes,  he  could  teach  them  all,  because  he 
himself  was  wanting  in  the  comfort  he  gave. 
And  so  he  lived,  amidst  the  wreck  of  this 
world's  promises — an  evidence  of  its  false 
Conclusions. 

Often,  as  he  thought,  the  proper  moment 
would  present  itself  when  all  should  be  dis- 
closed. But  the  one  word  he  would  utter 
died — choked,  as  it  were,  in  his  throat — 
quelled  into  silence  by  the  easy  dignity  of  her 
to  whom  it  was  to  be  addressed.  The  bright 
radiance  of  her  look  even  frowned  him 
down.  He  did  not  accuse  her  of  the  wreck 
she  had  begun ;  but  he  thought  in  common 
feeling  she  also  should  shew  sorrow,  rather 
than  mock  him  with  indifference.  If  she 
was  silent,  he  had  still  a  fault  to  find ;  for 
it  was  not  the  silence  which  might  have 
satisfied  him. 

**  What  does  it  matter  to  you  ?"  he  said 


voii  ?      Very   little,    I    tlare    saj 
]ii(*    it    sc'iuls     me    home     with 
sorrow." 

Sydney  ventured  to  observe 
about  subduing  feelings  by  mere 
ting  down  romance  by  realities 
rules  of  life,  and  thereby  becomin 
man. 

His  grief  was  a  trifle :  it  was 
cared  to  remind  her  of:  adding, 

"  Alas!  we  can  bear  so  muc 
grief  must  be  deep — ^bitter  ind< 
calls  for  commiseration.  Yet  ii 
ness  there  is  one  who  weeps  over 
lection  of  what  he  has  done.  S; 
right  you  should  know  from  ] 
that  man.'^ 

This  ftnnpftl  Tim  a  nn^k-wTwu**-^     Ki 
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betrayed  the  struggle  of  displeasure  with 
her  assumed  calm,  as  she  said, 

"  New  appellations,  new  topics,  and  a  less 
liberal  expenditure  of  sentiment,  would  very 
much  improve  your  conversation,  Mr.  Wood- 
ward— I  mean  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 
Her  colour  heightened  as  she  uttered  this, 
her  brow  knitted  with  indignation,  and  she 
would  have  escaped,  but  that  she  was  hemmed 
in  where  she  sat,  by  a  knot  of  steady 
listeners  to  some  music  going  on  at  the 
moment.  He  took  advantage  of  it,  and 
continued, 

"  I  see  I  incur  your  ready  displeasure ; 
yet  put  it  aside  for  an  instant ;  for  if  I  have 
broken  the  silence  I  have  hitherto  kept,  it 
has  long  been  premeditated.  The  wretch 
doomed  to  a  manqui^  a  mutilated  life,  may 
surely  confess  to  the  one  thing  precious?  If 
it  will  console  me  to  know  that  you  have 
given  me  a  hearing,  so  let  me  be  consoled ; 
I  have  need  of  this  mercy." 

"  I  cannot  hear,"  said  Sydney — trying  to 
tarn  aside  his  seriousness  by  a  jest,  for  she 
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seat,  and  that  to  this  he  owed  her  attention. 
So  he  continued, 

"  Sydney,  you  must  understand  my  feel- 
ings; I  want  nothing  when  these  are  ex- 
plained. I  do  not  tell  you  what  I  have 
endured, — ^nay,  still  endure:  I  am  prepared 
to  bear  this  misery,  but  I  cannot  bear  this 
yearning  to  be  better  imderstood.  Let  all 
my  utter  worthlessness  be  looked  on  as  the 
same,  but  let  this  jewel  be  distinguished  I 
glory  in  wearing  in  my  heart.  Do  you  be- 
lieve I  love  you,  Sydney,  for  so  it  is?" 

"Lover 

"Ay.  You  are  surprised  at  this?  No, 
Sydney,  no,  you  never  could  have  doubted 
it."  She  was  rising,  but  he  laid  his  hand 
impressively  on  her  arm,  and  said, 

"  You  look  ready  to  escape — afraid — and 
treat  me  as  a  wild  monster — a  savage.  Syd- 
ney, Sydney,  think  me  none  of  these  things : 
I  am  merely  a  woe-stricken,  a  disappointed 
man ;  my  life  a  perpetual  struggle  with  good 
and  evil.  Your  love  has  brought  me  to  this  : 
and  yet  as  a  happy  wife,  you  lay  the  flatter- 
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I  am  your  captive — ^helpless,  and  submissive ; 
but  I  leave  you — ^for  the  future  to  meet  as 
indifferent  persons.  Yet  love  once  given, 
must  be  mine  till  the  death.  We  part,  but 
we  love  still." 

"  We  r  she  started  from  her  seat,  clasped 
her  hands,  gasped  for  breath,  as  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I —  I —  I '*  HATE  you,  she 

would  have  said,  but  she  was  afraid  of  its 
effect  and  its  consequences.  Yet  did  the 
word  she  had  left  unuttered  bring  back  the 
flutter  of  joy  to  his  drooping  heart ; — it  was 
the  last  hope  on  which  he  had  to  live ; — and, 
strange  to  say,  that  night  he  went  home 
happy.  Mrs.  Aylesford's  emotion  was  set 
doAvn  to  the  heat  of  the  room,  and  nobody 
in  the  least  suspected  the  one  more  thorn 
she  had  to  carry  to  her  pillow. 
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So  it  was  with  Sydney  Aylesford.  She 
was  staggered  by  the  matter-of-fact  recep- 
tion she  knew  anything  she  had  to  say 
respecting  Mr.  Woodward  would  meet  with 
from  her  husband.  It  was  not  exactly  a 
jest,  nor  a  slight  he  would  put  upon  her 
raconte — it  was  merely  a  striking  at  the 
root. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  him?"  he  one  day 
asked,  catching  up  his  brow  into  a  froAvn  of 
provisional  inquiry. 

"  No,"  she  somewhat  scornfully  replied, 
"  I  should  think  not :  I  only  fear  he  is  dis- 
posed to  bring  a  recollection  of  by-gone 
days  to  the  interruption  of  my  present  ex- 
ceeding happiness." 

"  Then  prithee  let  him  go  his  own  way ; 
and  in  the  end,  if  he  cannot  shake  it,  Sydney, 
he  will  find  out  his  mistake.  Situated  as 
we  are  with  him — such  near  neighbours — it 
is  better  for  him  to  make  this  discovery 
himself,  than  for  us  to  put  ourselves  out  of 
the  way  to  enforce  it  on  his  comprehension. 
I  confess  to  you,  with  all  due  submission,  I 
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past ;  and  shewould  herself  take  care  it 
never  should  happen  again. 

She  soon  found  there  was  no  need  even 
of  this  care,  for  Mr.  Woodward  was  as  good 
BA  his  word;  she  saw  him  but  seldom,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  remind  her  of  what 
had  passed;  so  she  gave  herself  up  to  the 
privileged  admiration  of  her  husband's  good 
sense — ^the  peacefiil  enjoyment  of  her  num- 
beriess  blessings. 

Yet  is  the  worship  of  perfection — ^the  de- 
sire to  deserve  what  we  have,  a  very  dry 
sort  of  occupation.  It  seems  that  it  was 
never  meant  for  mortal  here  to  be  contented ; 
restlessness  of  heart  may  be  driven  out  by 
the  crowding  in  of  its  comforts ;  but  then 
comes  lassitude  and  ennui.  We  have  got 
all  we  desire ;  but  alas !  we  have  got  ourselves 
into  the  bargain.  Envy,  ambition,  unre- 
quited love,  imdissembled  hate — anything 
is  better  than  this  self,  lying  heavily  on  our 
hands. 

We  will  not  say  that  Sydney  Aylesford 
felt  this  gentle  self  de  trop^  but  with  nothing 
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not&  to  annoy  her  ot  give  her  a  care,  she  did 

feel  it  a  heavy  matter,  the  being  mix^  up 

with   every  neighbouring   and    connty  en- 

gi^ement.     *'  What  is  it  all  for?"  she  would 

aek  herself  twenty  times  In  the  day.     **  \\Tiv 

cannot  I   stay  at   home>  and   lead    a  red 

country  life  !*'     She  thought  it  would  be  a 

freedom  from  the  sameness  that  pervaded 

all  the  parties:    but  no:  she  moved  as  a 

Gnice — ruled  as  a  queen !  and  no  party  could 

be  considered  complete  without  her. 

Stradbroke  was  noted  for  the  advantage 
of  its  neighbourhood:  each  house  had  iti 
|mrk,  each  coach-house  its  several  carriages 
and  good  cheer  to  be  had  in  abtmdance 
But  that  was  all.  "  All  what?'  as  Lione 
would  ask,  when  she  ventured  to  make  ai 
objection.  No:  he  could  not  understani 
wliat  she  meant;  neither  could  she  exacd] 
reply  to  him  when  he  desired  to  know  wha 
she  would  have.  It  was  indeed  a  marvi 
to  her  to  see  the  complacent  ease  witl 
which  he,  her  lord,  fell  into  the  routine  c 
these  somniferous  pleasures;  the  ddight  h 
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took  in  their  pomps :  how  well  he  knew  the 
number  of  supper-balls  they  must  undergo, 
before  they  gave  a  return  one;  and  how 
he  would  stare,  when  he  complimented  the 
manner  in  which  the  dinner  had  been  sent 
up,  to  hear  her  say — "  But  how  dull  the  wit 
that  was  sent  down !"  He  could  not  see  it. 
And  to  her  all  this  was  a  new  language, 
written  in  a  strange  character :  she  had  little 
patience  to  read  it,  and  when  she  did,  she 
could  not  understand  it.  The  more  happy 
she  felt  in  her  own  minage^  the  less  was  she 
disposed  to  assist  at  these  ceremonies.  But 
Lionel  desired  that  so  it  should  be.  She 
would  see  that  his  eye  marked  her  well,  as 
she  entered  the  room,  full  dressed  for  a  party. 
"He  is  satisfied  with  the  frame-work," 
she  would  think,  "  even  if  he  has  not  quite 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  merits  of  the  fill- 
ings-up."  And  then  he  would  suggest  some 
alteration,  or  praise  the  effective  arrange- 
ment of  her  jewellery. 

"  Your  hair,  Sydney,  is  just  the  colour  to 
set  off  that  diamond  aigrette !" 

VOL.  in.  '  o 
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the  day,  or  the  reading  a  fashionable  novel. 
To  Sydney,  this  was  anything  but  exhila- 
rating; yet  she  conformed  with  all  the 
earnest  duty  of  a  wife  to 

"  This  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life :" 

curbing  every  erratic  will,  controlling  every 
rebel  emotion  to  the  approved  standard — 
Act  of  Parliament  proof — ^until  she  would 
almost  question  whether  she  had  any  ex- 
citable feelings  left :  so  had  she  been  brought 
down  to  the  calm  assumption  of  company 
condescension. 

Thus  was  her  mind  stunted  in  its  groAvth 
upwards :  she  felt  the  pressure,  but  admitted 
it  was  good ;  and  that  use  and  time  would 
teach  her  that  it  was  out  of  her  place  to 
look  to  mental  excellence,  or  to  be  "fed 
with  lofty  thought."  It  was  a  new  study 
for  her  to  follow  the  regular  English  Gen- 
tleman in  his  tastes;  for  Sir  Frederic's  idea 
of  the  filling  up  had  been  of  an  ultra  sort  of 
character — ^the  bustle  of  the  Sessions — ^the 
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office  of  Higli  Sheriff- — ^the  ball;  dancing 
the  culprits,  as  it  were^  into  their  perilous 
Btate  of  eternity,  and  heeding  not  that  the 
pi:»<*t  of  honour  was,  to  see  them  duly  **  get 
u|)  and  be  hanged"  on  the  morrow-  Thus 
did  she  criticise,  for  there  was  no  lack  of 
extravagance;  and  smile  to  herself  under 
the  influence  of  the  ridiculous. 

Not  suited  for  the  life  she  led,  full  d 
passions  and  capabilities  which  here  found 
no  outlet,  she  felt,  with  no  time  she  could 
call  her  own,  there  yet  was  nothing  really 
to  occupy  her :  she  was  expending  herself, 
ik^  it  were,  on  the  trifles  of  this  world.  She 
wished  to  live  her  life,  and  to  teach  Lionel 
to  live  it  with  her :  now  they  were  sleeping, 
or  rather  wasting  their  most  precious  days. 

The  Sunday  School?  Yes^  but  this,  buill 
jit  Lionel's  expense,  and  under  her  pecuUai 
direction,  once  finished,  her  interest  in  il 
had  ceased.  She  would  rather  have  seer 
the  children  playing  in  the  fields,  and  on 
Sunday  brought  to  church  by  their  paronts, 
She  thought^  under  their  stmmllunce^  thej 
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would  have  conducted  themselves  better. 
The  stripes  of  the  usher's  cane  she  likened 
to  the  stripes  to  be  returned  upon  the  worid, 
by  this  system  of  general  education. 

Yet  she  had  the  materials  of  happiness 
placed  within  her  reach,  she  was  ready  to 
admit ;  and  to  blame  herself  that  she  should 
still  pine  for  more.  And  then  she  was 
told,  when  observed  pondering  in  a  very 
thoughtM  moment,  that  the  Yeomanry 
were  about  to  meet ;  that  Stradbroke  must 
be  considered  the  Inspecting  Officer's  head- 
quarters, and  she  the  Queen-commandant 
upon  the  occasion. 

It  was  a  glorious  day  for  the  review — even 
though  the  summer  was  passing  away;  and 
crowds  were  all  directing  their  course  to 
the  top  of  one  of  the  Devonshire  Table- 
moimtains,  high  in  the  air,  overlooking  the 
wide  expanse  of  sea,  the  curling  river 
winding  its  silvery  length  along  in  the 
valley  below. 

With  Hartley  Woodward,  time  had  passed 
away  as  well  as  with  the  rest :  he  had  found 
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their  way  to  the  hill,  they  were  soon  planted 
among  the  crowd,  and  waiting  with  the  rest. 

The  general  officer  and  the  party  from 
the  mansion  then  came  upon  the  ground, 
and  Mrs.  Aylesford's  Jehu,  with  the  bold 
daring  that  lights  up  a  coachman's  breast 
on  all  public  occasions,  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  the  equipages,  and  drew  up  close 
beside  the  humble  vehicle  of  the  rector.  To 
move  was  impossible;  but  there  was  too 
much  to  occupy  the  attention  to  make  this 
a  matter  of  much  moment.  Hartley  saw 
nothing  but  Sydney — Sydney  in  all  the 
glory  of  her  beauty!  the  rest  to  him  was 
blank.  The  reins  hxmg  listlessly  in  his 
hands,  and  he  was  soon  lost  to  all  but  his 
own  disturbed  feelings. 

The  reviewing  General  presented  himself 
before  the  centre ;  the  whole  of  the  swords 
drawn;  the  officers  saluting,  making  a 
pause,  and  then  recovering  themselves  with 
the  commanding  officer.  During  this,  the 
trumpets  sounded,  the  standard  also  salut- 
ing the  General,  as  being  entitled  to  that 
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to  himself;  and  his  were 
did  not  follow  the  one  dii 

The  General  having  tal 
regiment  was  ordered  to 
ranks  by  threes — "  threes 

"  I  can't  stand  it,  'oodV 
you  know  how  timmy  1 1 

"There  is  nothing  to 
he  was  vexed,  and  bit 
time  she  had  ventured  to 
officers  were  all  facing  to 
technically  termed,  "eacl 
rank  of  sixes" — ^the  trump 
rank,  whilst  the  staff  take 

Amy    grew    reassure( 
pointinff  with  her  finger 
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The  General  then  rode  before  the  troops, 
accompanied  by  the  commanding  officer,  the 
rest  remaining  stationary,  the  music  play- 
ing; but,  suddenly  ceasing  when  the  General 
had  passed,  Amy's  "  Blessee,  no !"  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  reply  to  the  question  bf 
whether  she  was  going  to  the  ball.  And 
now  each  squadron  sloped  swords;  and 
Amy's  heart,  as  she  expressed  it,  was  up  in 
her  mouth !  "  She  thought  they  was  going 
to  stick  their  own  horses;  but  she  was  sure, 
had  they  stuckt  her,  she  shouldn't  have 
bleed!"  Hartley  heeded  not  all  this,  for 
the  restlessness  of  the  horses  had  relieved 
him  from  a  position,  where  each  word  thus 
\^lgarly  uttered  went  to  his  heart. 

It  now  came  to  the  movement  of  "passing 
the  General ;"  the  officers  saluting,  dropping 
their  swords — ** dress — ^to  the  right!"  the 
whole  marching  a  steady  pace. 

"  La !  there  is  the  flag  bowing  again,  I 

declare !"  said  Amy,  as  the  standard  saluted 

in  its  turn.     "  Dear  blids !  how  beautiful !" 

A  heavy  storm  was  now  hanging  over  the 
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hill ;  the  troop®  were  marching  off  in  quick 
time,  and  the  band  playing,  for  the  remw 
waa  over, 

"  How  be'e?  how  be'e?"  exclaimed  Amy, 
catching  at  the  reins  to  stop  the  carriage,  as 
she  reached  out  the  other  hand  to  salute  a 
friend.  "  Well,  you  an't  looking  up  so  wc*U 
as  you  was!"  The  rdn  waa  beginning  to 
pour  down.  ''Drive  vast,  man!  don't  e 
see  it  wets?"  But  Hartley  felt  it  not:  he 
reached  home  without  saying  a  word|  and 
retired  to  hia  own  room.  Late  in  the 
evening  she  said^ — 

**  I  suppose  they  are  feutmg  it  out  at  the 

baur 

"  It  is  an  awful  night,  Amy!"  he  replied; 
"  and  I  should  hope  no  body  would  venture 
to  leave  his  home/' 

She  smiled,  and  observed,  if  that  were  the 
case,  it  would  be  a  bad  job  Sot  the  assembly- 
rooms* 

His  heart  was  oppressed  with  anxiety, 
and,  in  the  morning,  he  made  it  his  first  in- 
quiry whether  the  party  from  Stradbroke 
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had  gone  to  the  ball,  and  whether  they  had 
returned.  The  reply  was,  that  they  liad 
gone,  but  had  made  arrangements,  owing  to 
the  stormy  state  of  the  weather,  for  remain- 
ing the  night.  He  felt  relieved  ;  for  fearful 
was  the  scene  of  devastation  that  morning 
presented. 

The  river,  that  in  summer  sung  its  gentle 
tune,  had,  by  the  heavy  fall  of  the  rain,  and 
the  aid  of  tributary  streams,  swelled  into  a 
torrent — 

*•  Fierce  and  fell — fierce  and  fell 
Over  rock,  and  over  dell !" 

bringing  down  with  it  the  distressing  evi- 
dence of  ravage  and  devastation.  The 
wind  blew ;  and  Sydney  in  her  return  home 
had  to  stem  the  raging  of  the  elements. 
But  she  had  no  fear:  even  Lionel,  whose 
riding  horse  had  been  sent,  she  prevailed  on 
to  keep  a  magisterial  engagement  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  she  ventured  to  return 
alone. 

Hartley  Woodward  was  restless,  for  he 
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dieted  not  breathe  Ma  fears.  Where  wm 
she?  He  could  Dot  rest  at  home;  so  he 
followed  with  thoae  who  were  hurrjing  to 
the  one  magnihcent  scene  where  the  <mtaract 
came  down — the  awfiil  work  of  ruin ! 

In  a  somewhat  sheltered  lane,  as  Sydney's 
carriage  drove  along,  the  coachman  suddenly 
stopped-  It  was  Mrs-  Woodward,  who  had 
something  to  say:  and  she  explained  that 
she  was  on  the  pint  of  putting  up  her  um- 
brella, for  the  rain  was  coming  on.  She  then 
cautioned  them,  not  to  think  of  crossing  the 
bridge  until  the  torrent  was  a  little  gone 
down ;  for  **  it  was  whist  to  see  the  ^uteris 
how  them  dashed !"  That  she  had  left  her 
husband  watching  the  stream,  whilst  she 
Iiad  corned  on  to  visit  a  poor  terrified  soul 
in  the  lane;  she  feared  he  had  a^gone  home, 
and  she  wished  herself  at  home  with  him. 
And  here  she  cast  a  wistful  glance  towards 
the  empty  seat  of  the  carriage, 

*'  Will  you  allow  me  to  take  you  home?' 
'^  I'm  extremely  much  obliged  to  you," 
The  servant  came  round  sukd  opened  the 
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door ;  and,  amidst  a  hurricane  of  wind  and 
rain,  they  again  drove  on. 

As  they  approached  nearer  the  coast,  Mrs. 
Aylesford  appeared  to  feel  that  there  was 
cause  for  alarm ;  for  she  observed  that 
the  storm  seemed  dreadful ! 

''  Indeed  it  do !"  Amy  replied.  "  I  seed 
on  the  paper  t'night,  that  a  linney  and  some 
pigs  was  drived  down  by  the  stream.  Poor 
dumb  beasts !     I  sim  its  very  terrible !" 

"Very."  And  the  conciseness  of  the 
reply  betrayed  the  gene  Mrs.  Aylesford  felt 
in  being  in  such  society. 

"  Your  coachman,  mem,  a  pretty  steady 
driver?" 

"  Very." 

"  That's  a  comfort !"  And  Amy  seated 
herself  more  fixedly  in  the  comer. 

Descending  a  steep  hill,  a  sharp  angle  in 
the  road  brought  them  at  once  to  the  river's 
course ;  and  Sydney's  cheek  blanched  as  she 
saw  the  water  dashing  with  headlong  force  over 
huge  fragments  of  severed  rock — a  foaming 
torrent,  horridly  convulsed  and   agonized, 
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frothing  and  boiling  round  the  base  of  the  old 
grey  tower  that  had  braved  its  fury  for 
ages. 

There  waa  a  hurry  in  the  rolling  wave, 
that  made  her  dizzy  even  to  look  at.  Swift 
and  strong  the  torrent  swooped  along,  bring- 
ing in  its  force  uprooted  trees,  hurdles — dl 
the  mighty  flood  could  gather  in  its  force ; 
whilst  the  roar  and  the  confusing  whirl  made 
her  shudder  to  find  herself  apart  fit>m  Lionel 
as  she  looked  on  thia  scene  of  awful  deso- 
lation. 

\\Tien  they  approached  the  bridge,  whicli 
was  now  nearly  covered  by  the  floods  Hartley 
Woodward  was  on  the  other  side.  He  held  up 
his  handj  and  motioned  them  to  keep  where 
they  were.  It  appeared  that  he  was  speak- 
ing, but  his  voice  was  lost  amidst  the  up* 
roar  of  the  waters ;  yet  he  came  over  as  far 
aa  he  could,  still  motioning  with  his  hands 
as  though  he  would  warn  them  to  keep  back. 
The  groom  rode  forward.  Should  he  try 
the  bridge? 

*^  It  is  as  sarf  as  the  Bank  of  fkigland 
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asserted  the  coachman ;  "  and  master,  if  he 
crosses  above,  vrill  be  uneasy  till  he  sees  us 
back." 

'^  Then  try  it,"  replied  his  mistress ;  and 
Amy  added,  "  There  cam't  be  no  hann  in 
that!"  But  the  groom  still  hesitated,  and 
she  said, 

**  Casn't  try  it,  as  your  lady  bids  'e?" 

The  groom  crossed  the  bridge,  and  again 
returned  in  safety.  Hartley  had  reached  a 
projecting  rock;  he  looked  haggard  and  dis- 
tressed. It  was  impossible  to  remain  where 
they  were,  for  the  horses  were  pawing  •  the 
ground— plunging  and  backing. 

The  driver  struck  them  with  his  whip. 
He  was  resolved.  "Master  would  look  to 
he  to  be  home  in  time."  So  the  bridge  must 
be  crossed,  and  again  he  urged  his  horses 
forward. 

Hartley  saw  his  intention  —  knew  the 
danger — and,  with  agony  in  his  countenance, 
fearfully  awaited  the  trial.  His  feelings, 
before  under  control,  now  threatened  to  be 
betrayed.     Nature,  the  great  leveller,  in  his 
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confusion  and  fright,  then  asserted  he: 
witli  liim,  whose  triumph  over  her 
pressing  his  feelings  had  seemed  ihi 
complete. 

He  had  promised,  the  one  word  said, 
own  heart,  to  conceal  his  sufferings.  ' 
mortification — passionate  grief,  was 
buried — smothered  under  the  moral 
prieties  befitting  his  position  as  hu 
and  father,  and  the  sacredness  of  his  ci 
Yet  to  those  who  lived  in  habitual 
course  with  him,  it  was  evident  that 
dwelt  on  liis  mind  a  sense  of  self-dedi( 
to  some  occupying  object. 

Frail  as  were  his  bodily  powers,  no 
ieties  of  this  world  seemed  to  reach  him ; 
the  annoyances  of  his  home  were  passe 
unnoticed :  he  appeared  to  stand  aloof 
all  such  trivial  things — to  be  soarir 
heights  inaccessible  to  the  common  faci 
of  human  feeling.  Yet  was  this  pa 
domineering  still;  and  to  those  who 
concerned,  too  strong  in  its  power  for 
completely  to  shroud  it.     Sydney  fean 
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Amy  suspected  it.  And  now,  amidst  the 
battling  of  the  elements  was  the  being  he 
adored !  He  saw  her  pale  and  frightened — 
heard  her  tremulous  voice — she  who,  to  test 
her  own  strength,  had  invaded  his  repose — 
sax^rificing  him  to  accomplish  her  own 
victory. 

Had  she  not  called  him  to  her  home — her 
rock — secure  from  danger  herself,  and  so 
not  caring  for  her  shipwrecked  victim? 
Was  it  not  her  husband  who  had  alone  filled 
her  thoughts — confident  in  self — fearless  of 
risk  from  others !  He  had  seen  it  all.  But 
where  was  this  prized  husband  now  ? 

The  scene  shifts — the  bridge  comes  down 
with  a  crash — and  there  is  a  shriek — but  it 
is  Amy's.  The  carriage  is  hanging  by  the 
piles  of  the  bridge — ^the  horses  struggling. 
And  there  stood  the  form  he  loved — statue- 
like in  her  nobility,  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
stem  and  inevitable  danger.  Amy  extended 
her  arms  as  she  screamed  to  be  taken  out- 
Sydney  was  silent.  Again  a  convulsive 
motion  of  the  horses  had  changed  the  whole 
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position  of  the  carriage — the  water  was  now 
rushing  through  it  Amy  had  climbed  on 
to  the  seat,  but  Sydney  still  stood,  the  iraTe^ 
beating  round  her,  her  very  fears  seeming 
turned  into  stone, 

**  C*€st  kouise,  Q  mon  amel  et  voas  la  eoanaissez 
La  cause  qui  m*  flmeiie  an  meunre.'' 

Apparently  resigned  and  submissive,  but  in 
reality  struck  to  the  heart,  Sydney  saw  the 
bitter  draught  prepared  for  her  to  drink. 
Once  she  drew  back,  considerately,  as  it 
seeraedj  to  give  place  to  the  shrieking  wife ; 
but  she  shrank  from  the  yawning  gulf.  She 
saw  it  aU  in  the  firenzied  look  I  She  taiew 
her  hour  was  come,  when  instability  had 
met  its  desert — breach  of  faith  its  doom. 

His  hand  grasped  her  garment,  and  in  an 
instant  he  had  forcilily  encircled  her  form. 

Still  she  recoiled. One  other  throe ! 

and,  for  this  life,  Sydney  was  his  own. 


Convulsively  he  crushed  her  in  his  arms — 
this  creature  he  had  so  loved  in  disappoint* 
ment  and  in  woe!  Yet  was  it  with  the 
instinctjve   desire  of  saving  his  own  love 
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first,  that  he  had  put  Amy's  outstretched 
arms  aside,  and  snatched  her  from  the 
carriage.     But  suddenly  his  mind  changed. 

Even  Sydney  felt  there  was  a  pause  in 

his  resolve ; — ^but  it  was  only  for  a  moment ; 
— the  next,  with  an  icy  dullness  at  her 
heart — a  bleak,  blinding  dimness  crowding 
on  her  sight,  she  felt  she  was  folded  in  her 
shrowd : — if  the  very  elements  spared  her, 
still  was  there  no  escape — ^for  her  all  hope 
was  gone !     And, 

"  Ah !  what  fierce  cruelty  his  look  bespoke. 
In  act  how  bitter  did  he  seem  !'* 

as,  pressing  her  still  more  closely  to  his 
beating  heart,  he  with  appalling  earnestness 
exclaimed — 

"  Mine !  Mine ! ^bourne  of  my  hopes ! 

— companion  of  my  last  home!  Even 
though  it  be  in  the  grave,  still  shall  the 
LOST  be  WON !" 

Frantically  his  quivering  lips  were  pressed 

closely  to  hers,   pallid  with  fear. His 

breath  came  in  gasps : — and  the  last  words 
she  heard  gurgling  in  her  ears,  were, 
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*^Mme! — mine!  Lost  and  Won! — This 
—this  is  the  Love  Test !" 

The  rush  of  mighty  waters  closed  in 
upon  them  from  behind,  and  a  still  deeper 
ocean  of  eternity  is  before.  For  a  short 
while  are  seen  her  impotent  struggles  against 
a  resistless  power — amid  boiling  eddies, 
making  fearful  and  rapid  gyrations — now 
appearing — the  next  moment  lost  to  sight 
— again  emerging — yet  still  clasped  in  the 
arms  of  him  who  had  so  wildly — so  ho[3e* 
lessly  loved.  Now  floating  motionless,  as  if 
exhausted — again  contending  and  struggling 
like  a  maniac  battling  with  mortal  foes ! 

It  was  a  fearful — a  dreadful  sight  to  those 
who  looked  on !  Finally,  they  sink,  like 
lead,  to  the  bottom  !^ — The  waves  roll  on  as 
before — but  the  last  trace  of  them  is  gone- 
Amy  and  the  rest  are  saved;  but  Hartley 
Woodward     and     Sydney    Aylesford     are 

amongst  the  thing3  that  were the  story 

of  their  lives  is  told. 
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work  one  of  UiB  best  ■nd  tnott  minuiiog  that  has  iwiitd  f^tia  Mn.  tmllofc'i 

Yin, 
SIR  ROGER  DE  COTERLET. 

A    Ti.L£     OF     THE     COCHT    OF     COASLSa     II. 
B f  the  Antbo r  «r  ^*  M  ddi  of  U  aoour."'    3  vols. 

'"^SIt  ftotfrr  d«  C4>tcii*f  *  It  •  talt  of  the  smM  pofvlar  dAift.     It  li  fuH 

of  inodBflt,  ftnd  Tfr|»leie  wiUli  dcTcr  anil  chuBCterUtic  tkeicbet  of  kUtonru 
pcfioiiAteL" — A'fflP  JftmiA/jf. 

IX. 

THE  CITIZEN  OF  PRAGUE. 

EMtM  bx  llAi.¥  HovjTT.    fi«CQiiil  Edition.    J  VGi«, 

"A  t|it«ndld  rvmance.  All  tbe  rhkr&rten  ve  admfr&blj  pc»Ttrmvtd, 
4nd  the  dcvit  1sI«f»1  ivblch  tbe  work.  iiu|iiiet  i*  un&1]a|«4l  ts  id  ctw^"— 
Joktt  BmU. 

X. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  DENMARK, 

(CAJtOLIKB   MATILDA,  KISTEEI  OF  GGOBGE    III,) 

An  Hittoricil  Eoiimbi^.     Fouadrd  on  fha  FrfTaie  Communii?«tinoi  nf  Ui* 
(loem'i  ChAmberlAiiL    9  toU, 

"  A  nufiMre  of  tbt  bigbcat  Intw^t,'^— dH^Mwui, 

THE  MASTER  PASSION  ; 

The  Gambling- HoQoe  m  Bmsaek  ;  the  Latt  Brmigbf ;    aud 

other  TaJea, 

By  THnif  Af  Collit  Gm^TTAiTf  £i^.| 

.  p«t  I 

Xll. 
POMFRET- 
By  H.  F*  CvaALSTf  Ei^^.   3  imtL 
■  One  of  dw  fnd*t  p^rffictlf  wfjttm  nntelt  ve  hn^«tt  n«i|  fbr  mnni'  irwi» 

^*  A  work  nf  CEtrBonitouy  cbAneieT^  Onec  Peaa&#t,  |bc  hnotac,  fi  n 
b^avtifnl  creation,  combLniajt  dt«p  f««ti)i£  aad  moaQf  iitlf'cont^^-vilaoe 
lofe,  iind  iraluotu?  Klf-^Acrificv*" — Jlw, 


Author  «f  '^Hlfhviiyi  ud    Bywin,"  ^*Tli*  Mdrm  of  Bfufn,'*  A:c. 
tqIi.  pD4t  Avo«  wiih  *  aae  PqitTvls  of  tae  AuJhiff* 


"  One  of  dw  fno*t  p^rffictlf  wfjttm  nntelt  ve  hn^«tt  retd  fbr  n 
irod,  u  tuth^  ii  it  weU  c^eiiu£*d  to  plc«ifi  Ibe  mist  Jiutliyou 


POPULAR  NOVELS. 


Xlll. 

THE  ATTRACTIVE  MAN. 

By  Mrs.  T&ollopj^    3  vols. 

*'  This  norel  will  be  universally  read,  and  will,  we  suspect,  become  the  prime 
fkrourite  of  all  the  writer's  works.  The  hero  is  a  consummatelv  drawn 
character,  and  one  that  is  new  to  the  modern  novel  reader.  Yet  bow  per- 
fectly natural,  how  true,  and  yet  how  exciting,  by  the  perpetual  curiosity 
attendant  on  his  brilliant  career."— Cottri  Journal. 

XIV. 

STRATHERN. 

A  8TORT  OF  THE  FiaBEKT  DAT, 

By  the  Countess  of  BLKssiiroToir.    Embellished  with  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
Authoress,  fVom  a  Drawing  by  £.  Landseer,  R.A. 


SELF;  OR,  THE  WORLD  AS  IT  GOES. 

By  the  Author  of  **  Cecil."    Second  Edition,  3  vols. 

"Since  *  Cecil'  took  the  town  by  storm,  nothing  has  appeared  so  brilliant 
and  spirit-stirring  as  the  scenes  and  events  recorded  in  these  volumes. 
Whoever  may  be  the  author,  many  passages  are  not  unworthy  the  transcen- 
dant  abilities  of  him  who,  at  the  age  of  19,  wrote  that  description  of  the  '  Hall 
of  Kblis,'  which  the  first  critic  of  the  day  has  pronounced  to  be  superior  to 
the  '  Happy  Valley  of  Rasselas.'"— Jfomin^  Pott. 

XVI. 

DUNSTER  CASTLE. 

A  TALE   OF   THE   GREAT   REBELLION. 

By  J.  T.  Hewlett,  M.A.    3  vols. 

•'  The  author  of  '  Peter  Priggins,'  and  <  Parsons  and  Widows,'  has  esta< 
bltHhed  a  repuution  which  '  Ducster  Castle'  will  extend  and  confirm.  The 
entire  work  has  all  the  vigour  of  a  master's  hand,  and  we  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounce *  Dunster  Castle'  not  only  the  best  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  novels,  but 
among  the  best  of  modern  works  of  fiction."— /oAn  Bull. 

XVII. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  ROYAL  FAVOURITE. 

By  Mrs.  Ooke.    3  vols. 

"  The  design  of  this  work  is  evidently  a  series  of  portraits,  and  reflections 
on  passing  manners  and  events;  and  few  can  compete  with  Mrs.  Gore  in  the 
point  which  she  lends  to  the  one,  and  the  wit  and  playful  justice  with  which 
she  untfparingly  lashes  the  other." — New  Monthly. 

xvin. 
WHITEFRIARS;  on,  THE  DAYS  OF  CHARLES  IL 

Third  Edition,  in  3  toIs. 

*'  1  hi^  work  is  one  of  the  bevt  of  its  nm/*^Atkeu^um, 
"  '  Whitefriars'  is  the  work  of  no  conUBOn  hand.    It  is  full  of  talent."— 
/ohn  Bull. 


VI.:-LZT:  -ym,  TH 
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:^  BOHAX.    oa.  THE  O 


CHZaP  T  rRKAKY  oF 


OJLBURNS  STAN 

THE  BEST  WORK 
pncnrvd  in  &a j  oi 


S:r  E   I.  »3:v« 

Sir  E.  I.  Ba:w~i  Dnvaiu.  1 

Mr.  Vjrf  c  TRsacM.  J 
Mr.  Vitr.  t  BraaJX^c  BosM. 

Mr.  S»=-±'t  ZSlak.  i    i 

Mr  LHeR^*GnaV».  «    ] 

Lady  Mmfw^  name*  Manrtkj.  i    ] 
Col  Mam^'t  F^wk  Miideuf. 

Iff*    U  «nk*<'  Owi—  «l««r*«H  !     1 


